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A PLEA FOR A REVIVED 


Even Eton boys—most dégagés of 
mortals—are found, as witty Praed 
observes, in later life ‘“ grown 
heavy.” And, like our youthful 
hearts, our most enthusiastic ideals 
have a way of stiffening into a sort 
of lifeless solidity, and more and 
more do they cling to the earth, 
until the ethereal element in them 
becomes a faint reminiscence, and 
all their sky-blue colour is 
vanished in the smoky, foggy, 
dusty air of everyday. 

While between fairyland and 
earth we continue to maintain a 
great gulf fixed, we cannot expect 
of the average nobleman all of the 
fabled qualities of the fairy prince. 
Rank has its uses as a worldly 
institution. It creates a class of 
persons having a different stand- 
point from others from which to 
arrive at their opinions, deter- 
mine their responsibility, and regu- 
late their conduct; and variety 
of this kind is an advantage, pre- 
venting class tyranny and counter- 
acting bigotry. There is a narrow 
and excited liberalism as well as a 
prejudiced and contracted toryism. 
The maintenance of rank sustains 
a class who have everything they 
can desire in the worldly way, and 
nothing to gain from the State, 
together with a sense of honour 
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arising from the tradition of 
what is expected from dignity. 
They are _ therefore eminently 
likely, in subjects that have no 
class reference, to be unpreju- 
diced and sincere in the ex- 
pression of their opinions. A 
great boon this, when humanity 
is so ready to talk up that which 
seems most likely to bring personal 
profit or advantage with it. 
Hereditary pre-eminence in scho- 
larship is a possession formerly at- 
taching only to the upper strata of 
society, which, valuable as it is in 
itself as fostering heredity of noble 
quality, has had its exclusiveness 
destroyed of late, owing to the 
spread of opportunities of culture. 
There is, however, an inheritance 
of faculties and traditions of order, 
and capacities of administration, 
and heredity makes Rank as at 
present established a valuable poli- 
tical institution, which it would 
shake our constitutional system to 
remove. And every man who is 
sufficiently wise to see beyond party 
prejudice will allow that a consti- 
tutional system, although a faulty 
one, or even if it be slow to admit 
reform, is better by far than chaos, 
or than a succession of distracting 
experiments. But, apart from 
special uses, which serve to bind 
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up certain weaknesses in the con- 
stitution of man, the principle of 
heredity of honour is an untenable 
one. In other words—and however 
paradoxical the saying may seem— 
the principle has a practical, but 
not a theoretical value. The de- 
scendant of rich progenitors may 
be a spendthrift and waste his 
accumulated substance, the scion 
of an ennobled house may simi- 
larly attenuate his inheritance of 
nobility, and in so doing ought to 
lose its symbols, as the other loses 
his coins. The escutcheon which 
its owner cannot keep bright, by 
the laws of fairyland is taken from 
him and relegated to a museum. 
But out of fairyland (though the 
motto “ Degeneranti genus oppro- 
brium”—lineage is but disgrace to 
one who falls below its standard— 
is found in the “ Peerage ”’) it is not 
unusual to find the world “ applaud 
the hollow ghost” dressed in a 
peer’s robes, while it would have 
‘blamed the living man” whose 
native strength won those insignia 
of respect. The worldly notion of 
respecting the prestige of status 
before that of original merit, must, 
however, be allowed to live, even 
though the mind bent on the ideal 
without compromise may fail to see 
the necessity. We cannot expect all 
great personages to consent to find 
their level modestly with the con- 
fession non fecimus ipsi, or to appre- 
ciate the broad poetic view of old 
Ben Jonson : 


“Boast not the titles 
ancestors, 

Brave youths ; they’re their posses- 
sion, none of yours. 

When your own virtues equalled 
have their names, 

Twill be but fair to lean upon their 
fames— 

For they are strong supporters ; but 
till then 

The greatest are but growing gen- 
tlemen.” 


of your 
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The Censors of Rome could de- 
prive the noble of his dignity, and 
even strip a citizen of his civil 
rights. With us a peerage once 
made is perpetual, so long as there 
are such offspring or heirs as the 
succession demands. By attainder 
only can the patent of nobility be 
lost, though it is on record that a 
peer of England was once degraded 
for the crime of poverty. 

Tenure forms the ancient basis 
of feudal dignity, and the respect 
for property and its influence is still 
connected with title rather than 
that for personal accomplishments 
or high qualities. 

If nobility be territorial, political, 
hereditary, and worldly as an insti- 
tution, the order of knighthood is 
in its origin so different in every 
respect that it seems to belong to 
an opposite ideal of rank. Strictly 
speaking, it is not even local, for 
a foreign knight is a knight in 
England, though our law only 
allows a foreign duke to be an 
esquire. 

Baronetcy is even more of an here- 
ditary vested interest than nobility. 
The Order having originally been 
founded for the purpose of raising 
money from the heavy fees of the 
patent, the descent is so arranged 
that the purchaser should have his 
money’s worth. The title may not 
indeed be held by the daughter of 
a deceased baronet leaving no male 
issue, but it may pass to her 
husband. 

We have spoken of the origin of 
knighthood. To show that it 
has fallen below its primitive 
standard and conception, we need 
but compare the signification of the 
epithet “knightly,” or the ideal 
colour of the phrases, “‘ Preua che- 
valier,” “Sans peur et sans reproche,” 
with the modern theory of knight- 
hood. We have but to regard 
it as constituting an _ inferior 
dignity to that of the compara- 
tively neoteric baronetcy to realise 
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that a glory has departed from 
knighthood. The ancient Baron 
made no ideal profession. He had 
a strong castle, he could furnish 
hjs quota of sturdy men at arms, 
he paid for his position by his 
power ; and, when he was not in- 
timidating his sovereign, or be- 
sieging him for fresh grants, rights, 
or privileges, he was ready with 
honorary services or the perform- 
ance of substantial duties. How 
different were the associations of 
the medizval orders of knighthood, 
and its impress on the popular 
mind, any antiquated work on the 
subject will show us. 

The care of the public, as opposed 
to the isolating selfishness of pro- 
prietorship and the engrossment of 
domestic concerns, appears to have 
formed the motive of the knight, 
even before a purely religious ideal 
gave centrality and impulse to the 
grand knightly orders of the middle 
ages. 

** All Europe being reduced to a 
state of anarchy and confusion on 
the decline of the house of Charle- 
magne, every proprietor of a manor 
or lordship became a petty sove- 
reign ; the mansion house was for- 
tified by a moat, defended by a 
guard, and called a castle. ‘The 
governor had a party of men at his 
command, and with these he used 
frequently to make excursions, 
which commonly ended in a battle 
with the lord of some petty state of 
the same kind, whose castle was 
then pillaged, and the women and 
children borne off by the con- 
queror. During this state of 
universal hostility there were no 
friendly communications between 
the provinces, nor any high roads 
from one part of the kingdom to 
another. The wealthy traders, who 
then travelled from place to place 
with their merchandise and their 
families, were in perpetual danger ; 
the lord of almost every castle ex- 
torted something from them on the 
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road; and at last, someone more 
rapacious than the rest seized upon 
the whole of the cargo, and bore off 
the women for his own use. 

“Thus castles became the ware- 
houses of all kinds of rich mer- 
chandise, and the prisons of the 
distressed females, whose fathers 
or lovers had been plundered or 
slain, and who being therefore 
seldom disposed to take the thief or 
murderer into favour, were in con- 
tinual danger of a rape. 

* But as some are always distin- 
guished by virtue in the most 
general defection, it happened that 
many lords insensibly associated 
to repress these sallies of violence 
and rapine, to secure property, and 
protect the ladies. Among these 
were many lords of great fiefs ; and 
the association was at length 
strengthened by a solemn vow, and 
received the sanction of a religious 
ceremony. As the first knights 
were men of the highest rank and 
the largest possessions, such having 
most to lose, and the least tempta- 
tion to steal, the fraternity was 
regarded with a kind of reverence, 
even by those against whom it was 
formed. Admission into the order 
was deemed the highest honour ; 
many extraordinary qualifications 
were required in a candidate, and 
many new ceremonies were added 
at his creation. After having 
fasted from sunrise, confessed him- 
self, and received the sacrament, 
he was dressed in a white tunic, 
and placed by himself at a side 
table, where he was neither to 
speak, to smile, nor to eat, while the 
knights and ladies, who were to per- 
form the principal parts of the 
ceremony, were eating, drinking, 
and making merry at the great 
table. At night his armour was 
conveyed to the church where the 
ceremony was performed ; and here, 
having watched it till the morning, 
he advanced with his sword hang- 
ing about his neck, and received 
9—2 
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the benediction of the priest. He 
then kneeled down before the lady 
who was to put on his armour, who, 
being assisted by persons of the 
first rank, buckled on his spurs, put 
an helmet on his head, and 
accoutred him with a coat of mail, 
a cuirass, bracelets, cuisses, and 
gauntlets. 

“ Being thus armed cap « pied, 
the knight who dubbed him 
struck him three times over the 
shoulders with the flat side of 
his sword, in the name of God, 
St. Michael, and St. George. He 
was then obliged to watch all 
night in his armour, with his 
sword girded, and his lance in 
his hand. From this time the 
knight devoted himself to the 
redress of those wrongs which 
‘patient merit of the unworthy 
takes ;’ to secure merchants 
from the rapacious cruelty of ban- 
ditti, and women from ravishers, 
to whose power they were, by 
the particular confusion of the 
times, continually exposed. 

“So honourable was the origin 
of an_ institution commonly 
considered as the result of 
caprice and the source of extrava- 
gance; but which, on the con- 
trary, rose naturally from the 
state of society in those times, 
and had a very serious effect in 
refining the manners of the Euro- 
pean nations. Valour, humanity, 
courtesy, justice, honour, were its 
characteristics, and to these were 
added religion; which, by infus- 
ing a large portion of enthusi- 
astic zeal, carried them all to 
a romantic excess, wonderfully 
suited to the genius of the age, 
and productive of the greatest 
and most permanent effects, both 
upon policy and manners. War 
was carried on with less ferocity 
when humanity, no less than 
courage, came to be deemed the 
ornament of knighthood, and 
knighthood a distinction superior 
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to royalty, and an honour which 
princes were proud to receive 
from the hands of private gentle- 
men; more gentle and polished 
manners were introduced when 
courtesy was recommended as the 
most amiable of knightly virtues, 
and.every knight devoted him- 
self to the service of a lady; 
violence and oppression decreased 
when it was accounted meritorious 
to check and punish them; a 
scrupulous adherence to truth, 
with the most religious attention 
to fulfil every engagement, but 
particularly those between the 
sexes as more easily violated, 
became the distinguishing cha- 
racter of a gentleman, because 
chivalry was regarded as the 
school of honour, and inculcated 
the most delicate sensibility with 
respect to that point ; and valour, 
seconded by so many motives of 
love, religion, and virtue, became 
altogether irresistible. 

“That the spirit of chivalry 
sometimes rose to an extravagant 
height, and had often a_perni- 
cious tendency, must, however, be 
allowed. In Spain, under the 
influence of a romantic gallantry, 
it gave birth to the series of wild 
adventures which have been de- 
servedly ridiculed. In the train of 
Norman ambition, it extinguished 
the liberties of England, and 
deluged Italy in blood; and at 
the call of superstition, and as the 
engine of papal power, it desolated 
Asia under the banner of the cross. 
But these ought not to be con- 
sidered as arguments against an 
institution laudable in itself, and 
necessary at the time of its founda- 
tion; and those who pretend to 
despise it, the advocates of ancient 
barbarism and ancient rusticity, 
ought to remember that chivalry 
not only first taught mankind to 
carry the civilities of peace into the 
operations of war, and to mingle 
politeness with the use of the 
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sword; but roused the soul from 
its lethargy, invigorated the 
human character even while it 
softened it, and produced exploits 
which antiquity cannot parallel. 
Nor ought they to forget that 
it gave variety, elegance, and 
pleasure to the intercourse of life, 
by making woman a more essential 
part of society, and is therefore 
entitled to our gratitude, though 
the point of honour, and the re- 
finements in gallantry, its more 
doubtful effects, should be ex- 
cluded from the improvement of 
modern manners.” 

Many and different impulses 
met in the enthusiasm of the Cru- 
sades. Military ambition, fanati- 
cism, superstition, curiosity; and 
with these an element of which we 
must not lose sight, the revolt of 
idealism against the rude mono- 
tony of Gothic life. With the 
dreams of heroic exploits, the 
romance of knightly images, the 
new sentiment of redress of 
wrong, the expansion of the area 
of personal adventure, came a 
timely sense of relief from the 
narrow routine of feudalism. Life 
overflowed the boundaries of status 
and custom, and took on a dynami- 
calimpulse. Religion, which, what- 
ever the faulis of the institutions 
representing it, possessed an ex- 
pansive and almost cosmopolitan 
ideal (for Christendom was ro 
petty province), met this new spirit 
with sympathy, and coalesced with 
it. The boorish and oppressive 
lord (the brutal giant of the fables 
of chivalry) found himself con- 
fronted by the gentleman, one 
equal to himself in status, but 
with an honourable addition to his 
escutcheon—the cross of knight- 
hood’s voluntary service. Both 
could fight, but the zeal and devo- 
tion of one made his powers invin- 
cible. Coleridge has caught the 
knightly sentiment when he says, 
“ Religion is, in its essence, the 
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most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It will alone gentilize, if 
unmixed with cant; and I know 
nothing else that will, alone. Cer- 
tainly not the army, which is 
thought to be the grand embel- 
lisher of manners.’ But if mili- 
tary service were productive of 
gentle manners, then knighthood, 
in those days, when military 
achievements were personal, pos- 
sessed the advantage of partaking 
therein as well as of yielding to the 
refining influence of the more imagi- 
native emotions. 

If the ideal of property and re- 
sponsibility had degenerated into 
selfish hoarding and brutal rapa- 
city, a new notion was born which 
was to draw its votaries into the 
far-opposite extreme, that of seek- 
ing every possible occasion for the 
exercise of unselfish energies, even 
to the romantic extravagance of 
wishing for wrongs for the purpose 
of redressing them. 

Thé difference was one not of 
degree but of quality between 
baronial tenure, which subsisted on 
the solid basis of a fortified house, 
and knightly rank, which implied 
and required the evidence of per- 
sonal enthusiasm and accomplish- 
ment in the pursuit of a pious and 
fascinating ideal. 

Although, owing to the habits of 
life which held in the time when 
knighthood flourished most, there 
is an intimate connection between 
the notion of a knight and a 
mounted military hero, yet the 
picture a modern imagination may 
call up is not necessarily that of 
a man on horseback. Knight- 
errantry, whether in the present 
day or in the past, is not 
necessarily confined to the saddle. 
The word “knight” is not, like 
“ chevalier” or “ cavalier,’ the 
exact equivalent of the Latin eques. 
And of these terms the horsey ele- 
ment has gone off into the variation 
“cavalry.” The fact that we might 
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speak of a “ chivalrous” man, with- 
out any thought of a cavalry 
officer, proves that an ancient 
heroic figure has been divided, 
the horse going one way, and the 
man the other. 

“Knight” is the Saxon eniht, or 
servant, and carries with it the 
sense of service done through 
attachment or devotion. For in- 
stance, a disciple is leorning-eniht, 
or Learning-Knight. Finding this 
the Saxon rendering of disciple in 
Matt. x. 24, 25, we can understand 
how readily the term “knight” 
came to include within itself the 
sense of simplicity and devoted- 
ness. At a later date, moreover, 
even within a century of the pre- 
sent time, the word knight has 
borne the signification of dignified 
ministerial service. The Members 
of the House of Commons were 
termed knights of the shire, in 
regard of that service which they 
were presumed to perform for their 
several counties. It is pleasant to 
find that so substantial and worthy 
a basis as the sense of meritorious 
service should be the root of the 
title. 

The Knights-Templars, an order 
which became one of the mightiest 
powers of the Middle Ages, and 
finally lost its jewel through mag- 
nificence and pride, were originally 
a society of kindly and humble 
purpose, that of protection to pil- 
grims. Their seal bore for device 
two knights upon one horse, which 
is considered to signify alike their 
original disregard for the pomp of 
rank, and their mutual and general 
helpfulness. 

Here are qualities that a modern 
order of knights might readily em- 
body without any anachronistic 
absurdity. To confer knighthood 
upon working members of society 
would be to restore an old ground 
of dignity, that of meritorious con- 
duct and duties well performed. 
Before peerage itself became a 
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political dignity, its privileges were 
annexed to castle, manor, or office 
only on condition that the possessor 
thereof should hold himself always 
faithfully well prepared to do suit 
and service to his sovereign and 
his country. 

But the division of labour of the 
present day perhaps leaves nothing 
remaining over and waiting to be 
done ; the oc cupation of voluntary 
and individual effort is gone. 
Surely our wondrous _ political 
system is perfect, and the com- 
plex functions of our huge ad- 
ministrative mechanism fulfil every 
need. Some people think other- 
wise, and that the party system has 
come near to the dregs, while there 
is little to choose between one 
party and another, for both are 
shadowy and ill-defined in their 
principles, living on public suffrage 
like mendicants, from hand to 
mouth. The politicians, it is true, 
by the noise they make gain the 
ear of the ignorant, and at each 
howl of distress that is evoked, 
their chief medicine men write out 
noble prescriptions, which are given 
to the chief manipulators to make 
up, and some boggled bolus of 
greater or lesser value is the result. 
Its value is difficult to determine 
unless its slow effect is closely 
watched, for men of equal mental 
eminence are found in polar oppo- 
sition, affirming and denying with 
equally cheerful assurance and per- 
tinacity. But the few who criticise 
in this manner are surely disap- 
pointed men, and not to be listened 
to: the car of success somehow 
jolts on, and with chaotic medley 
of shouting, the jeers of one news- 
paper mingling with the lauds of 
another and the war cries of 
whippers in, the Ayes have it for 
party government. 

But surely there are no monsters 
or dragons to encounter to-day ? 
They belonged to the ages of 
vulgar belief, and, like the enchant- 
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ment under which even the good 
knight has been described as 
falling, are of the nature of 
fables.—Perhaps never were there 
more lurking dangers than now: 
shadowy giants that lie in wait for 
civilisation, shapeless monsters 
that menace the fair forms of 
human life. This is no excited 
dream; just as while we are 
children our difficulties are few, 
and the more our life expands the 
more arduous and complex become 
its duties, so it must be with life in 
a larger sense—national life, the 
life of a period. Civilisation has 
exalted itself and made large its 
borders. It is, therefore, full of 
dangers and complexities. Admin- 
istration may be mechanically per- 
fect, and yet the one thing needful 
be lacking, and the edifice be slowly 
undermined. The men of true wis- 
dom are wanting, or, if there are wise 
men, their minds need to be ren- 
dered alert,and made more helpful 
to humanity. If there were not 
some occasional genius that “ does 
what it must,” we should be in a 
poor way, for all the political talent 
that “ does what it can.” Society 
is just now trying very hard to live 
on nonchalance and a colourless 
infidelism. This will not last, or 
the body politic must languish. 
We shall have to come to belief 
once more, either in death or in 
life. Enthusiasms and aspirations 
must be rekindled if there is to be 
vigour in life. Humanity without 
ideals, and a readiness to do battle 
for them, is like a drowsy knight 
in the days when the cry of the 
Crusades wakened even sluggards 
to action. And if a wise and 
worthy Crusade be not hoped for 
and laboured for, there may come 
ferocious, fanatical, and foolish 
ones. 

If life is becoming too complex 
with its problems and too arduous 
with its difficulties, it might be 
urged that a plea for a new order 
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of knights is a frivolous one, since 
what is really needed is a new and 
superior order of men. And this 
is a boon which no Royal concession 
can ensure. But the true object of 
life is to make the best of what we 
have, and it would be a grateful 
mission for any prince to bring 
true men up to the standard of 
their powers, if the blue ribbon of 
recognition would do it. There are 
men who waste upon trifles energies 
and faculties which would be roused 
as from torpor to new life, were there 
any call for their exercise. There 
are men discouraged by neglect, 
and wondering whether they have 
not missed their way in coming to 
this world of ours. Men of original 
power are subject to depression. 
They are by nature modest and 
unassuming. It is the second-rate 
man who knows how to make the 
best of himself and push himself 
forward to advantage. There are 
men pining to find work outside 
of the political arena, within which 
personal enthusiasm is tamed down 
into party feeling “as gentle as a 
glove,” and as pliable. There are 
men who ought to be brought for- 
ward to apply their minds to the 
world’s welfare, but who are para- 
lysed by the feeling of the littleness 
of individual effort, and have no 
Round Table of brotherhood from 
which to draw strength. Encou- 
ragement, even of the slightest kind, 
is a greater power than is supposed. 
No man’s powers are fully known 
until he has worked under another 
stimulus than that of his own 
belief in himself, or his own con- 
sciousness, which is dimmed so 
often, of his own place and purpose 
in life. We have one pertinent 
school recollection—how well the 
fellows played who belonged to the 
second eleven at cricket, and were 
being talked of for the first. They 
would not have played so well had 
they never gone beyond the village 
green. 
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In the busy world Politics finds 
or is found by its own most worthy 
instruments; the ambition of 
worldly success calls a large number 
of persons into action. The 
men untouched by either of these 
attractions are unclassed and 
mostly isolated. They belong to 
the order of those whose work is 
not what the world wants and will 
pay for, but what the world needs 
and will not pay for, at least during 
the life of the individual. Wedonot 
refer especially to workers in the fine 
arts, or to any class in particular, 
but to all whose work contains 
their heart and life within it, and 
who, if it fails to touch the heart 
of others, as such work often does 
for a lifetime or more, work on, it 
may be, still, but half-heartedly only, 
and do not the best that isin them, 
or half the work which the faintest 
breath of encouragement would 
call forth, We may make Cole- 
ridge’s observation upon govern- 
ment in relation to the fine arts 
apply to the work of such men as 
these: “The darkest despotisms 
on the Continent have done more 
for the growth and elevation of 
the fine arts than the English 
Government. A great musical 
composer in Germany and Italy is 
a great man in society, and a real 
dignity and rank are universally 
conceded to him. So it\js with a 
sculptor, or painter, or architect. 
Without this sort of encourage- 
ment and patronage such arts as 
music and painting will never come 
into great eminence. In this 
country there is no general reve- 
rence for the fine arts; and the 
sordid spirit of a money-amassing 
philosophy would meet any propo- 
sition for the fostering of art, in a 
general and extended sense, with 
the commercial maxim, laissez faire. 
Paganini, indeed, will make a for- 
tune, because he can actually sell 
the tones of his fiddle at so much 
a scrape; but Mozart himself 
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might have languished in a garret 
for anything that would have been 
done for him here.” How much 
Ruskin has done to raise the 
standard of taste and make of the 
recognition of the place and mis- 
sion of beauty, almost a religion, is 
a matter for instance that could 
not possibly be appreciated by the 
commonplace political mind. Those 
who hold short views of life are of- 
fended by his socialistic crotchets, 
many imperfect no doubt, many 
certainly impracticable as regards 
speedy realisation, but valuable 
and suggestive to the man whose 
expansive mind is not stiffly fo- 
cussed upon immediate results. 
We have been taught to cast out 
the salt when it has lost its savour, 
but in some departments average 
senses fail to recognise salt that is 
full of savour, and it is cast out 
simply because it is an unknown 
substance. 

We have seen that knighthood 
in its best-remembered guise—the 
knighthood which inspired with 
the meaning which they still pos- 
sess, the epithets knightly and 
chivalrous—was not founded upon 
territorial position or a property 
qualification, and, though a secular 
dignity, was best supported by un- 
selfish and comparatively unworldly 
aims. We pass by its weaknesses 
and degradations, which have little 
bearing upon our present purpose. 
Knighthood was heroic rather than 
national ; religious because religion 
in the middle ages was the nearest 
approach to a_ preter-national 
breadth of view; military, because 
the ideality and heroism of those 
days were compelled to resort to 
arms as the only means of com- 
manding respect. It was outside 
the narrowly defined lines of ad- 
ministrative and municipal institu- 
tions ; it was not even the preroga- 
tive of royalty, except in so far as 
royal blood might win it, and so 
far also as royalty by its perma- 
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nence, and the expanded view 
which is the privilege of exalted 
position, might fitly carry on its 
traditions, and hold the keys of the 
fountain of honour from which it 
sprang. 

Were a youth of the ancient 
knightly pattern—one who had 
borne himself through his vigils, 
received his accolade, and won his 
spurs in the cause to which he had 
set himself, to be translated in his 
fresh earnestness and vigour to 
our own gentled era; in which 
direction would he expect to turn 
to find the true brethren of his 
order, the true correspondents, 
maugre all external mutations, to 
himself and his ideal? If the 
music of war drew him to the 
battle-field, where would he find 
room for personal prowess, and the 
fair matching with an antagonist 
of his own quality? Not in the 
unattractive mechanical combats of 
the huge armies of the civilised 
nations. Scrutinising such, he 
would find the leader to be not a 
king in the forefront of the fray 
with his knights around him, but, 
in all probability, a quiet little man 
wearing spectacles, seated in a 
room poring over a map, and con- 
summately well attended by tele- 
graph wires for aid-de-camps. In 
ruder warfare he might discover 
heroic action more to his mind, 
when a small body of the crusading 
race should force the stronghold of 
a savage horde, or sustain their 
onslaught hand to hand ; but even 
here it would be more than likely 
that to those to whom it befel to 
die, the “terrible blow” would 
come screaming through the air 
from far-away hands, and they who 
fell “ yet should not see who hurt 
them,” much less measure swords 
or breast an opposing lance. Naval 
engagements our ancient knight 
would find to be more mechanical 
still ;—the steam engine an heroic 
slave surpassing a thousand of 
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horse; and the ‘“ Woolwich in- 
fant” a huge ugly monster over- 
shadowing men, and _ rendering 
inaudible the encouraging war cry 
of the knight by its hoarse, mono- 
tonous thunder. 

There is devotion in war even 
under these changed conditions, 
and perhaps it is of a less brutal 
kind than much that must have 
been familiar to the knight of old; 
but still we can hardly expect that 
it could satisfy his ideal, especially 
if we suppose that he could not 
but enter a gentler mood in pass- 
ing from rude barbaric times into 
the sphere of civilisation. Where 
would he find a true knightly de- 
votion germane to a civilised era? 
“Devotion is that which knocks 
the worldly shackles off. the spirit ; 
strikes a spark out of our hard and 
dry natures ; enforces the money- 
getter for a moment to forego his 
gain, and the penniless labourer to 
forget: his hunger-satisfying toil.” 
Where would he find devotion of 
this kind in our modern day, where 
would he discover the power which 
results from the cultivation of the 
spiritual part of our nature? He 
would find a nation almost without 
an ideal; science offering a mecha- 
nical prosperity and proclaiming as 
against a discarded heaven the all- 
sufficient supremacy of the simplest 
physical laws, religion holding on 
to a tradition not very earnestly 
believed. Politics he would find a 
pursuit implying little of the 
heroic, and its votaries well sup- 
plied with rewards. In spite of 
the uncertainty of religious and 
political principles—the man of 
compromising mind being _ pre- 
ferred to the man of pure wisdom ; 
our ideal knight would find 
the vital function of society not 
wholly extinct, and, instead of 
entering the fierce struggle for 
accumulated materials or fashion- 
able notoriety, might find him- 
self drawn to give his powers to 
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fan the flame of life and light. 
He would find the elements that 
should foster this flame widely 
scattered, and weakened by that 
separation. Here and there he 
would meet with a philosophical 
thinker working alone and building 
up materials for the future, but 
with a small following of present 
supporters. He would discover 
now and again an artist pouring 
forth his soul into the communica- 
tion of ideal beauty, as a mission 
whereby to open the higher 
faculties of men. He would find 
writers quitting the path of popu- 
larity and worldly success to fight 
with the dragons of modern diffi- 
culties, or pouring forth suggestive 
words that fall like dew upon 
parched ground, and prepare the 
soil for a harvest that is to be. He 
would find busy toilers with the 
desolate cry ringing in their ears, 
“What is truth?” boring their 
way into the secrets of ancient 
religions and languages to extract 
their essence of wisdom. With 
marvellous stores of knowledge 
brought under command, he would 
find the eclectic worker revealing 
what sympathy there is between 
the spirit that permeates the 
highest lore of widely separated 
branches of humanity, and so ad- 
vancing a rational argument for a 
renewed impress of that faith 
which is their spirit, to revive the 
doubtful waverer, the flagging 
pilgrim, or the belated wanderer. 
He would find many crotchets, but 
some unselfish desire for social 
amelioration, leading to abundant 
labours, unremunerative in the 
worldly sense. He would find learn- 
ing striving to clear up doubts, to 
bring in aids, and to make t tangled 
paths plain. He would find a few 
poets and musicians bringing forth 
pure fervour, a grand impulse and 
impetus, and yet one that carries 
peace with it. He would find 
slumbering forms just stirred by 
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what might come to be a noble 
activity, even the Drama holding 
up her head to stand by the side of 
and shake hands with the Church. 
He would find the persons who 
are striving in such and kin- 
dred provinces, often obscure, 
often unrecognised, gaining no 
strength from brotherhood, and 
if he is the true ideal knight 
of old, he will say, “At last 
I have found the members of my 
Order.” But they have no Round 
Table. What would they not do if 
each could help the rest by the 
grip of his own purposeful hand, 
by the support of his own spirit ? 
They lack the ideal link such 
should bind brothers together. 

But these persons are not our 
Knights, we are bound to reply ; 
and upon the question being put, 
Who then are your Knights? we 
have to apologise and say that the 
basis of knighthood seems to have 
become shifted, for it is now one 
of the worldly dignities, and com- 
pletely severed from any connec- 
tion with the ideal. Obscure 
poetic youths have been known to 
cherish the sentiment that they 
would not welcome the offer of the 
dignity of Knighthood for them- 
selves, even were there any possi- 
bility of such an offer being made. 
The sentiment is one of juvenile ex- 
travagance and absurdity, but still 
it marks a conception of Knight- 
hood as now a purely worldly dig- 
nity,and no longer the blue ribbon 
of the devoted pursuer of unselfish 
adventure. The title no longer 
implies the quality of one 


“ Who reverenced his conscience as 
his king ; 

Whose glory was, redressing human 
wrong ; 

Who spake no slander, no, 
listened to it; 

Who loved one only, and who clave 
to her,” 


nor 


but has become the decoration of 
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that ponderous respectability to 
which should be apportioned its 
own more suitable rewards and 
successes. Knighthood in its flower 
was not as now the prize of the 
man whose worldly ambition has 
prospered, and who regards the 
honourable addition as a sort of 
fancy gilding to the satisfying 
solidity ‘of his own gingerbread, 

As to the constitution of the 
Knightage of the present day, we 
can easily assure ourselves. That 
favourite work, the Englishman’s 
Bible,* just permits the entrance of 
the Knight, not indeed within the 
chapters of the roll of the Peerage, 
into which Baronetage has made 
its way, but into a sort of ap- 
pendix. 

In the first place, no British 
Order of Knighthood dates from 
so remote a time as that of the 
existence of the extinct knightly 
Orders of Europe. The oldest, 
“the most noble Order of the Gar- 
ter,” takes us back not quite five 
and a half centuries, its institution 
being subsequent by more than a 
generation to the suppression of 
the once heroic order of the 
Knights Templars, which before it 
perished had waxed fat and vicious. 
The blue garter was either the 
tcken in a successful skirmish, and 
so a military symbol, or was the 
mark of a playful and happy treat- 
ment of a drawing-room misadven- 
ture: the Order therefore may be 
said to lack an origin peculiarly as- 
sociated with any ancient knightly 
ideal. Its exclusiveness gives to the 
decoration its rare prestige, which 
can scarcely be said to inhere in any 
respect due to Knighthood, every 
one of the members of the Order 
being possessed already of a supe- 
rior dignity to that which Knight- 
hood has ever claimed in the order 
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of worldly precedence. Her Majesty 
is the chief of the Order, which 
includes most of the Crowned 
Heads of Europe, and is strictly 
limited in respect of the number 
and status of its members. At the 
present moment the Gartered 
Knight of lowest rank as regards 
precedence is a nonagenarian Vis- 
count. It would be prodigious to 
regard this Order as in any sense 
representing ordinary Knighthood, 
although it may bear the name. 
It is indeed to pay a great compli- 
ment to Knighthood for personages 
so eminent to condescend to bear 
the title, and should they derive 
any additional lustre therefrom, 
the fact goes some way toward 
verifying the statement we have 
advanced, that Knighthood is dif- 
ferent not only in degree but in 
kind from any ‘other dignity. 

The Order of the Thistle consists 
of the Sovereign and sixteen 
Knights only, the lowest rank 
within its pale at the present time 
being that of Baron, which is the 
step below Viscount. As_ the 
Thistle is to Scotland so is the 
Order of St. Patrick to Ireland. 
The Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, which has a large number of 
members, was instituted to com- 
memorate the wars which ended 
triumphantly with Waterloo, and is 
designed specially for distinction 
in military or civil service. A large 
proportion even of its Civil 
Knights Commanders and of its 
Civil Companions have seen naval 
or military service. Of the Civil 
Knights Commanders of the Bath 
the majority have served in State 
departments, diplomatic or judicial, 
either at home or abroad—a fact 
quite in accordance with the 
constitution of the Order, which 
is designed for civil servants, 


* A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, together 


with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. 
42nd edition. 


LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. 


By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., 


London: Harrison, Pall Mall. 1880. 
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and not for even the elect 
of the general public. The Com- 
panions of the Order, which con- 
sists of 690 military officers, and 250 
members of the civil service, rank 
above ordinary esquires, but, as they 
are not knights, it is unnecessary to 
make further reference to them 
here. “ The Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India,” and the 
newer “ Order of the Indian Em- 
pire,” are, as their names imply, of 
purely oriental significance, albeit 
lofty dignities accepted in England. 

“The Most Distinguished ‘Order 
of St. Michael and St.George” is also 
special in its range, having been in- 
stituted for such of the “ natural 
born subjects of the Crown of the 
United Kingdom as may have held 
or shall hold high and confidential 
offices within Her Majesty’s colo- 
nial possessions, and in reward for 
services to the Crown in relation to 
the foreign affairs of the Empire.” 
The Royal Order of Victoria and 
Albert is for ladies, as also is the 
Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India. Lady knightsare not with- 
out precedent; in the seventeenth 
century a Scotch dame was created 
a baronet. 

The Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order is becoming extinct, 
the dignity not having been 
conferred since the death of 
William IV., when the British 
sovereign ceased to be monarch of 
Hanover. It contains five Knights 
Grand Cross, one octogenarian 
Knight Commander, and eighteen 
Knights, who are almost all mili- 
tary or naval. 

The Orders to which 
adverted may thus all re- 
garded as rewards of service in 
the great departments of State, 
and while no doubt commemorat- 
ing many heroic deeds, are rewards 
due as much to position as to 
heroic qualities. The least dignity 
in the Order of the Bath, for in- 
stance, that of Companionship, has 
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never been conferred upon any 
officer below the rank of major in 
the army and commander in the 
navy. That there should be any 
approximation to promotion by 
seniority in respect of the distince- 
tion of knighthood, shows how far 
the modern conception of that 
dignity has become removed from 
the old and more ideal one. 

The order of knighthood to 
which we have now to refer is that 
of Knights Bachelor. This is one 
in which, according to theory, 
wealthy soap-boilers may be found. 
We have never, to our knowledge, 
met in real life that favourite charac- 
ter of the novelist, and so are en- 
tirely without prejudice, and un- 
able to judge whether or not he may 
be a knightly person in the old 
sense of the word. In why case 
Knights Bachelor occupy the 
lowest seat at the Table of Dignity. 
The title they bear was probably 
originally given as a mark of 
juniority to the now extinct rank 
of Knights Bannerets — feudal 
lords and military leaders who 
were made knights on the field of 
battle. As a matter of etymology 
the word “ Bachelor” in this case 
is supposed to have been derived 
from Bas Chevaliers, or lower 
knights. The chaplet of the Bacca- 
laureus (another derivation) will 
scarcely apply to them; still less 
will a somewhat questionable 
trace of the roots of the term to 
Boc, Saxon, book, and Lareow, 
doctor. 

There is a fatal flaw in the dig- 
nity of a knight bachelor, in that 
it is to a considerable extent acci- 
dental. A worthy man, undistin- 
guished among his municipal fel- 
lows, happens by good fortune to 
be mayor of some provincial town 
when Her Majesty is inaugurating 
a new bridge, pier,or harbour. By 
the royal courtesy he is made a 
knight. Extremes meet: the 
Knight of the Round Table may 
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be regarded as a very much idealised 
police patrol ; when the Prince of 
Wales visited India in 1876 he 
knighted two or three energetic 
commissioners of police. 

Considering the direction of the 
theory upon which modern orders 
of knighthood are based, we can 
scarcely stigmatise this also as a 
flaw, that the distinction has been 
more largely conferred upon pro- 
vincial mayors and town clerks 
than accorded to persons within 
the whole circle of original work 
in letters and the arts. We be- 
grudge no one his advancement, 
and would speak evil neither of 
dignities nor of dignitaries, never- 
theless it does seem a pity that 
knighthood should have been selec- 
ted as the sole and most meet dis- 
tinction to confer in such cases. 
Men cannot, fortunately, all receive 
the very doubtful compliment of a 
statue; but a life baronetcy, for 
instance, could have been easily in- 
stituted, and would be highly 
valued if we may judge from the 
money that would very willingly be 
paid for it. Baronets are not 
dubbed knights, though the title 
of “Sir” is granted them by a 
peculiar clause in their patents. 
But both a baronet and his eldest 
son, being of full age, may claim 
knighthood. The lack of succes- 
sion and of this almost obsolete 
privilege might differentiate the 
possessor of a life-baronetcy from 
the true successors of the pro- 
moters of the Plantation of Ulster 
and Nova Scotia. 

Another cause of sentimental 
regret we find with respect to 
modern knight bachelorhood, inas- 
much as it is mostly conferred upon 
men who have reached the digni- 
fied and portly stage of their career, 
and are often perhaps even some- 
what hebescent. It is right that 
the distinction should appertain to 
worthy service, but there was a 
sparkle about it which is now lost, 
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when it was given as a stimulus to 
the comparatively and 
ardent. 

It may be owing to the fact that 
the knight of chivalry was the 
sworn enemy of injustice and law- 
lessness, that an extraordinarily 
large proportion of knights- 
bachelors are successful members 
of the legal profession. It may 
provoke a smile to find so idealistic 
a motive so unconsciously followed, 
but we must make fair allowance 
for this, that the poetry of an ad- 
venturous period has subsided into 
the prose of a settled and civilised 
state. The Civil Service, though 
provided for in the constitution of 
another order, occupies nevertheless 
a large number of places in the 
Order of Knights Bachelor. The 
same be said of the Military and 
Naval services, the members of 
which seem to find their way into 
every variety of holy ground. 
Colonial personages of eminence 
are said to have a special dignity 
provided for them, but they also 
swell the ranks of Knights Bache- 
lors in large numbers. Palace 
functionaries, yeomen of the guard, 
and gentlemen-at-arms very natur- 
ally have their reward in knight- 
hood of this Order. It may be 
said to be mainly composed of 
London and provincial mayors and 
aldermen, provosts, town clerks, 
deputy-lieutenants, sheriffs, mem- 
bers of Parliament, justices of the 
peace, lawyers, colonial governors 
and chief justices, consuls, parlia- 
mentary, diplomatic, municipal, 
and departmental personages. Of 
the meagre remnant, medicine 
has the largest share, next 
in order comes engineering, then 
music. Art, letters, poetry, astro- 
nomy, physical science, are just, 
and only just, not conspicuous 
by absence. A _ thin sprinkling 
of miscellaneous specialties fill 
up the roll, the title being 
gained by connection with the 
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School Board, the acclimatisation 
of salmon, hospitals, orphanages, 
a colonial university, explorations, 
exhibitions, polar expeditions, 
munilicence, volunteering, trade, 
genealogy, heraldry, horticulture. 

The reason why knighthood of 
this order has not been more 
largely given to the true knights 
of thought lies probably in the 
fact that it is so miscellaneous as 
to be scarcely the right boon to 
offer to persons possessed already 
of a lofty, if unworldly, dignity. 
Semi-commercial services seem to 
us to meet with a more fitting 
reward in something nondescript, 
such as we have suggested would be 
provided by the institution of Life- 
Baronetcy. New Orders ‘of knight- 
hood might then be instituted 
of a more ideal conception, and on 
something of the olden pattern, 
to provide for persons of knightly 
character and earnestness. Our 
sole grievance is that knighthood, 
with all its romantic associations, 
should have become the dignity 
selected for bestowal upon persons 
who are somewhat heavy, and for 
whom some other non-hereditary 
dignity would be so much more 
suitable. .It is no doubt owing to 
the fact that no other non-heredi- 
tary title exists with us, that knight- 
hood has become the pis-aller of 
dignity. 

If a new order of knighthood 
should ever be instituted, it might 
well be founded on the ancient 
lines, from which we draw still so 
much historic fascination. From 
the new order the meritorious 
official must be warned off, and 
directed to other fields of honour ; 
while room must be found for the 
freelance. But this freedom from 
conventional shackles, which allows 
the entrance of workers whose work 
is not always manifest to the lower 
vision, should not permit the order 
to become a mere fanciful club. 
The door should be shut to fainéant 
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ambition by a constitution involv- 
ing duty to the order, and produc- 
tion of evidences of work. Better 
even crotchets, if they be noble 
ones, than nihilism or superficiality. 
The associate of the Royal Academy 
of Arts is bound to contribute his 
Diploma Picture, and _ knights 
designate might be retained in a 
condition of bachelage save upon 
repeated evidence of an ardour 
that does not flag in some knightly 
and humanistic pursuit. 

A true sovereign is the true foun- 
tain of honour, and without a Royal 
sanction a knightly Order would 
be an invalid distinction. But 
the Grand Mastership might be 
entrusted to a prince ; and there is 
a member of the Royal Family 
upon whom the task of the institu- 
tion of such an Order might most 
fitly and naturally devolve. He is, 
according to established precedent, 
a Knight of the Garter, and were 
he to assume the position of chief 
of a new Order, he would find to his 
hand a most worthy and delightful 
work, and one which the excellence 
of his choice of those who should 
gather round his table might render 
of historic moment. The spiritual 
stimulus which might proceed from 


such a congregation of electrical 
points is one that no man can 
reckon. The consciousness of 


brotherhood and the hall-mark of 
recognition form in combination, 
not only a powerful incentive to 
exertion, but an actual addition to 
power. 

The Church has its honorary 
titles, and there are clergymen who 
prize an honorary canonry as much 
as they would a plump benefice; 
the Army and Navy have their own 
decorations, as well as their titles 
and promotions; the sphere of 
Politics hangs out tempting prizes, 
which, as we have seen, may all be 
won in a single life-time ; the Law 
confers its judgeships and honorary 
offices ; Commerce, which had once 
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an heroic side, when there were 
not only financial difficulties 
in the path of enterprise, is fitly 
adorned by its own success, which 
is the passport to a host of 
dignities, of the municipium, and 
the county ; the new estate of jour- 
nalism and popular literature has 
the ear of the world, and is accom- 
panied by a many-voiced repute 
that flies further than the fame of 
the oldest title. There is a class 
remaining whose success is a success 
of esteem, an esteem moreover that 
in a world of the commonplace 
sometimes tarries long before it 
developes into popular appreciation, 
and is a mantle of pride rather for 
his descendants than for the man 
himself. The knight-errants of 
the modern time may consume all 
their days in the fight, and win 
only the stings of the ‘dragons they 
war with. There are qualities also 
which are rare and violet-like, and 
yet chivalric. The persons of the 
esoteric class would greatly prize 
the distinction conferred by knight- 
hood of an ideal and unworldly 
order. The object of this paper is 
but to put in a word for them. 

It has always been an object 
with wise kings and queens to fan 
the spirit of unselfish enterprise, 
which is the fine sap of the tree of 
the commonwealth, by a requital of 
sympathy and recognition. In this 
latter day Royalty has to a large 
extent given over to the adminis- 
tration the office of conferring dig- 
nities; and as regards the more 
ponderous rewards, it is no doubt 
right that it should be so. Political 
expediency is a demand which can- 
not be overlooked. But political 
expediency itself may be elevated 
into an ideal range, and no truly 
great statesman would look with 
jealousy on an institution which 
had for its object the concentration 
of the higher impulses of men. 

With a word on a few minor 
matters we conclude our paper. It 
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sider how far the institution of a 
new Order of Knighthood would 
affect that anomalous and imperfect 
Table, the Seale of Precedence. 
Human weaknesses, however, must 
be respected. We have tried to 
show how far the historic concep- 
tion of knighthood differs from 
any other dignity ; but the general 
social scale followed is one long 
line which makes no allowance for 
differences in quality, and takes 
account only of the minute grada- 
ions in a single ladder of pre- 
cadence. A new Order then 
might follow up the modest. his- 
toric conception of kni pa by 
assuming nothing. It could not 
well be ranked lower yr the 
Order of Knights Bachelor, if they 
be really the Bas-Chevaliers ; but 
instead of claiming to be above it, 
it might rest well content with 
equality, and make no effurt to vie 
with any other dignities whatso- 
ever for precedence. With sim- 
plicity the object rather than 
ostentation, it might be well that, 
if a decoration were decided on, the 
bauble should be a trinket of the 
smallest size, and possess artistic 
rather than pecuniary value. The 
old knights were often far 
from wealthy ; adventurous spirits 
are compe ied to simplify their 
tastes, and limit their personal 
expenses if they allow freedom to 
their own individuality. It would 
be a mockery to confer upon a 
knight of an Order after the 
ancient pattern the necessity of 
assuming an array far surpassing 
Solomon in all his glory. The 
Knight of the Garter is esthe- 
tically superb; he wears a mantle 
of blue velvet, a garter of blue 
velvet of a darker shade, a hood 
and surcoat of crimson velvet, 
a hat of black velvet, bearing a 
white ostrich plume and black 
heron’s feathers, fastened by a 
band of diamonds. The sign 
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of the Order, too, consists of 
a very elaborate collar, consisting 
of twenty-six pieces of gold, pen- 
dant to which is the figure of St. 
George in his struggle with the 
dragon. There is also the silver 
star of eight points, bearing in its 
centre the red cross of St. George, 
or of knighthood. 

To carry out still further the 
idea of simplicity, and differentiate 
the new order from other kinds of 
dignity, it would be possible to 
make it a provision of the original 
constitution that the knights were 
not expected to exceed in the 
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direction of personal state or mag- 
nificence. They might be con- 
sidered to be related to territorial 
rank in something like the same 
way as the learned missionary 
friars of old would compare with 
the priests holding goodly bene- 
fices. . 

Glory is the firebrand of a noble 
mind,” says the old motto. This 
paper is written in the hope 
that the firebrand will be flung 
among those whom it is good to 
arouse, and that they will respond 
to the incentive witha new invigo- 
ration of splendid effort. 
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Excerpt the few who are contented 
with the fatness of to-day, and the 
many who find acceptance of things 
as they are, easier than thought, 
almost everyone looks forward to 
some great change in the Church 
of England. There are thought- 
ful men who would be well content 
if they could believe in the perma- 
nence of the existing compromise ; 
but they cannot. When pressed 
home, they admit that some great 
change is approaching, only they 
would postpone it as long as pos- 
sible. Some of the reasons for this 
dread of the future will be noticed 
later. Meantime we may be con- 
tent with the broad but safe asser- 
tion that a crisis in ecclesiastical 
affairs, amounting to a peaceable 
revolution, is generally expected ; 
not perhaps immediately, yet pro- 
bably before most brown heads 
become very grey. 

It is not needful here to discuss 
the issues between the Liberation 
Society and the defenders of the 
Establishment. The appeal now 
to be made is addressed alike to 
those in favour of disestablishment 
and those opposed to it. All that 
need be assumed at present is that 
a national church cannot be a per- 
manent institution in a free country 
unless it satisfies the wants and 
wishes of the nation in some toler- 
able degree. Let it be observed 
that the word church is here used, 
not of the clergy, but of the whole 
body of persons united in one 
ecclesiastical system. The truth 
of the proposition is then self- 
evident. Any church, large or 
small, national or other, must be 


governed, in the last resort, by the 
majority of iis own members, unless 
it is overruled by some power alien 
to itself. The majority may dele- 
gate its power to the clergy, or to 
a synod; but the power sprang 
from the majority, and may at any 
time revert to it. This seems to 
be, not a theory, but simple matter 
of fact. Can it be disputed that, 
if two-thirds of the Roman Catho- 
lics throughout the world were 
determined to reverse the decrees 
of the last Vatican council, they 
would carry their determination 
into effect, unless persuaded to 
abandon it, or coerced by secular 
power? But, if the Church be 
national, and the nation self- 
governing, the will of the majority, 
if sufficiently earnest, must prevail 
on the ecclesiastical as on the 
secular side. So it is at present 
with the Church of England. Dis- 
senters take no share in the bene- 
fits of the property which is now 
administered on behalf of the 
Church ; but they, and all citizens, 
are, in a very real sense, members 
of the National Church ; since they 
have their share in the election of 
members of Parliament—that is to 
say, in constituting the sole body 
which has legislative authority in 
all affairs, ecclesiastical or givil. 
Here again, this is not theory, but 
fact. Parliament, which has cut 
down the incomes of the bishops, 
could take away those incomes 
altogether. Parliament which, 
under a Conservative Government, 
passed the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act of 1874, could alter, 
amend, or abrogate the powers 
10 
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of any ecclesiastical functionary. 
Further, if a sufficient majority of 
electors, Dissenters or Churchmen, 
were to determine that the Athana- 
sian Creed should no longer be 
read in churches, and cared enough 
about the matter to elect a Parlia- 
ment pledged to carry out their 
wishes, the recent decision of Con- 
vocation on the subject would be 
simply brushed away into nothing- 
ness. As matters stand, the will 
of Parliament is supreme in Church 
as well as State, and could alter 
doctrine as well as ritual. We are 
not saying that this ought to be, 
only that it is. 

Yet nothing can be more certain 
than that Parliament will only use 
this power with great reluctance, 
and as seldom as possible ; and few 
things more probable than that 
Parliament would take refuge in 
disestablishment rather than be 
troubled with any considerable 
measures of Church reform. Let 
anyone consider for a moment the 


probable course of a debate upon 
the Athanasian Creed, and he will 
see that the thing is practically all 


but impossible. Members of Par- 
liament, as Parliament is now con- 
stituted, are certainly not fit to be 
legislators for the Church ; and if 
they were fit they have no time. If 
so important a measure as the 
Public Worship Regulation Act oc- 
cupied so many nights of debate ; 
if the Burials question still comes 
up session after session; who can 
suppose that Parliament can really 
settle Church affairs? No one 
knows the impossibility better than 
the practical politician ; and, if the 
condition of the Church or the will 
of the people were ever imperiously 
to demand extensive ecclesiastical 
reform, Parliament would try to 
free itself for ever from the burden 
of such matters at the cost of a 
session or two devoted to dis- 
establishment. 

We are therefore face to face 
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with the fact, that only one body 
has the power of legislating for 
Church affairs, and that that body 
will not do it. Yet legislation is 
absolutely required. The Public 
Worship Regulation Bill was re- 
ceived with the approval of the 
majority, not on account of its 
merits, which were minute, but 
because the existing state of things 
was felt to be intolerable. That 
Act has proved a failure; and the 
evils at which it was aimed are 
still unchecked. We desire here 
to complicate the question with as 
few side issues as possible; but 
shall not conceal our opinion that 
ecclesiastical legislation, to which 
that Act is as nothing, will be 
necessary before many years have 
passed. Be that as it may, it was 
conceded by the Conservative 
authors of the Act, and by the 
majority of the public which stood 
with them, that legislation of the 
kind was essential. If that was 
the case then, it is sonow. Any 
party, High, Low, or Broad, which 
may succeed in carrying the ma- 
jority with it, will require legisla- 
tion to adapt existing institutions 
to changed circumstances. The 
world will not stand still; and, if 
Church and Nation are to continue 
united, the one must move with the 
other. 

But, if Parliament cannot itself 
deal with the Church difficulty 
otherwise than by separating 
Church and State, could not 
powers of legislating in ecclesias- 
tical matters be delegated to a 
Permanent Committee, to Convo- 
cation, or to some Church As- 
sembly or Synod? If we are right 
in supposing that the affairs to be 
dealt with by such a body might 
be of the highest importance, a 
Permanent Committee would 
hardly meet the case. The Legis- 
lative Assembly of the National 
Church must be prepared, if 
necessary, to decide questions of 
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the first magnitude. No one, what- 
ever his private opinion may be, 
has a right to assume that such an 
assembly could never have to 
determine anything more than 
finance or ritual. Development is 
the law of churches as of other 
bodies ; and all churches, with any 
history to speak of, have had to 
determine doctrine, and most of 
them to admit doctrinal changes. 
The Legislature which might have 
to do this must be elected ad hoc, 
or at least must be more than the 
committee of another body. As to 
Convocation, no one outside a small 
circle would dream of entrusting it 
with legislative powers. In its 
present state it does not even 
tolerably represent the Clergy, and 
it has shown itself to be incapable 
of a single step in advance. But 
some have thought that a reformed 
House of Convocation, with due 
representation for the laity, would 
answer the purpose. It is scarcely 
conceivable that any such assembly 


could express the mind and will 
even of the majority of Church- 


men. The clergy would be there 
in strong force, and they, together 
with like-minded allies among the 
lay members, would have pretty 
much their own way. But there is 
a fatal objection to this and similar 
schemes for the government of a 
National Church. It forgets the 
Dissenters, who, as we have shown, 
have at present the right of assist- 
ing in legislating for the Church, 
and are not likely to abandon it. 
So long ago as 1834 Dr. Arnold 
wrote: “I do not see how any man 
can avoid the impression that Dis- 
sent cannot exist much longer in 
this country as it does now; 
either it must be comprehended 
within the Church, or it will cease 
in another way, by there being no 
Establishment left to dissent from.” 
(Arnold’s Life and Correspondence, 
p- 306, 6th edition.) But the pro- 
posed reform would give the Dis- 
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senters a much stronger case than 
they had then or have now. At 
present they have some sort of 
share in the administration of that 
portion of national property which 
is applied to Church purposes. To 
hand over the government of the 
Church and Church property to a 
body composed exclusively of 
Churchmen would be manifestly 
unjust ; and such a measure would 
deprive the Church of all right to 
be called National, or other than 
sectarian. Nor is it very rash to 
predict the end of such an arrange- 
ment. Neither Dissenters nor the 
large and increasing number who 
stand aloof alike from Church and 
Dissent would be satisfied with it ; 
in no long time they would be 
reinforced by malcontent Church- 
men offended by the action of the 
new Church governing body, and 
agitation for disestablishment 
would begin again with redoubled 
force. 

If, in despair of seeing our way 
through these perplexities, we turn 
to disestablishment, we shall find 
that our troubles will revive in a 
rather worse form than before. 
Politicians, who care little for the 
subject except for the sake of free- 
ing Parliament from a whole cata- 
logue of troublesome considerations, 
are apt to fancy that by a dis- 
establishing Act they can shift the 
pack of ecclesiastical worries on to 
other shoulders. But disestablish- 
ment may mean any one of several 
very different things; and real and 
final separation between Church 
and State is not to be effected as 
readily as most people imagine. 
The fatal precedent of the Irish 
Church Act is sure to be used. 
We shall be told that we must give 
a constitution to the disestablished 
Church, and hand over powers of 
maintaining doctrine and discipline, 
and of administering property, to 
Convocation or some newly-created 
synod. The disestablished Church 
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would then cease to be national, 
and, assuming that a thorough dis- 
endowment had deprived it of all 
property belonging to the nation, 
the rest of the community could 
not complain at losing their share 
in its government. Yet it is im- 
possible to expect such a change 
without great uneasiness. The 
new Church body would probably 
soon acquire fresh wealth, and 
would become in many ways an 
objectionable, perhaps even a 
dangerous, imperium in imperio. 
The consideration in detail of ob- 
jections to the existence of such a 

y would lead us too far, and 
will probably be evident to most 
persons. But besides this awkward 
feature of an irresponsible and un- 
controlled church-governing body, 
there are other difficulties in the 
way of disestablishment. What is 
to become of the Cathedrals and 
the Church fabrics generally? 
What of the large property now 


used for religious purposes, and 


which the great majority un- 
doubtedly would wish to be still so 
used? Is it to be diverted to 
secular uses simply because we are 
too impatient or too careless to find 
a third course between making it 
over to the disestablished Church, 
and taking it from the service of 
religion altogether ? 

Our results so far then are these. 

The Church of England requires 
a governing body, which Parlia- 
ment will not, Convocation must 
not, and any other synodical body 
cannot, justly and profitably be. 
Disestablishment with the transfer 
of power to a church-governing 
body means the creation of a sect, 
rich, powerful, and uncontrolled, 
whose clerical members would keep 
the reins very tightly in their own 
hands. Disestablishment plus dis- 
endowment would mean no national 
Church, and no national property 
consecrated to religious uses. We 
venture to express a confident 
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belief that none of these courses is 
desired by the nation, or will be 
adopted unless in despair of some- 
thing better. 

If “no thoroughfare” is really 
written across every road, the end 
of it will be that we shall have to 
break through somewhere, probably 
where resistance is least felt. A 
disestablishing and disendowing 
measure of a rough-and-ready kind 
might be adopted if once the nation 
were sufficiently irritated to desire 
separation of Church and State at 
any cost and regardless of con- 
sequences. Before we come to that 
pass it may be well to consider 
another fashion of settling the 
question, which is certainly not 
without difficulties of its own, but 
which seems to promise more fairly 
than its rivals. 

A very fair analogy is to be 
found in the present state of 
another political question. The 
Irish, or a party amongst them, 
are asking for Home Rule; by 
which they understand a govern- 
ment centralised at Dublin instead 
of at Westminster. But it is urged 
that their plea is not for Home 
Rule in any proper sense of the 
term ; and Liberals are beginning 
to offer, in exchange for the Dublin 
rule which is demanded, real Home 
Rule, viz., the right of each locality 
in every part of the kingdom to 
control those affairs which concern 
itself alone. 

The plan of governing the 
Church of England, whether as 
established or as disestablished, by 
a Convocation or Synod, is very 
like the scheme of the present so- 
called Home Rulers. In either 
case would be implied a severance 
between the parts of the one em- 
pire and an artificial government, 
neither reaching to nor bounded by 
natural limits. In either case the 
proper answer seems to be the offer 
of Home Rule—that is, real Home 
Rule, according to which those 
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who pay control, and no one inter- 
feres in the management of affairs 
with which he has no direct con- 
cern. 

Home Rule for the Church is 
then the solution of the problem 
which is here proposed for conside- 
ration. The Church is the congre- 
gation ; and, if the word be used in 
a wider sense, it can mean only a 
collection of congregations. The 
difficulty in the way of giving 
legislative powers to the Church in 
its wider character is, that a com- 
mon scheme, framed by the aggre- 
gated Church, will not meet the 
wants and wishes of particular 
churches. Each church or con- 
gregation naturally and rightly is 
inclined to say that such questions 
as adorning their minister with a 
chasuble, or their altar with a cross, 
or the use of a liturgy or of extem- 
pore prayer, are their concern; and 
that if they and their minister can 
agree about such matters, no one 
else has a right to interfere. 

To revert for a moment to the 
Trish illustration. Home Rulers 
call it absurd to make the citizens 
of an Irish town go to London for 
powers to construct waterworks. 
English Liberals reply that the 
hardship is correctly stated, but 
not the remedy. The waterworks 
are the concern of Athlone, let us 
say for example, not of Dublin any 
more than of London; and the 
affair should be settled within a 
circle wide enough to include all 
persons interested, and no others. 
And why should not the parish, 
say, of Great Snoring, similarly 
manage its own ecclesiastical affairs ? 
It has a church, a churchyard, a 
parsonage, certain endowments, 
and the tithes raised in the parish. 
Why should anyone outside Great 
Snoring command that this or 
that liturgy should be used in its 
church, or that a pastor of this or 
that persuasion should minister to 
its people? There are difficulties 
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no doubt; but are there any that 
are insuperable? are there any that 
are so great as those attending any 
other plan in the way of an Act 
making over the control and man- 
agement of Church affairs and 
Church property to each individual 
church? Exceptions might have 
to be made here, as in the case-of 
secular Home Rule, or local self- 
government, if that term be pre- 
ferred. It may not be possible or 
desirable to allow each country 
town to do in all things alto- 
gether what it pleases, even in 
those matters which concern itself 
alone; and a Home Rule Act may 
or may not reserve certain powers 
of inspection and supervision to the 
central authority. So, if such a 
Bill as is here contemplated should 
ever be brought forward, it will be 
for Parliament to consider whether 
absolute or limited Home Rule 
should be adopted. For ourselves, 
we have much confidence in the 
principle that a business is best 
managed by those directly interested 
in it; and, without any sort of 
belief in the infallibility of the 
people, we hold that itis better for 
them to make their own mistakes 
for themselves than to leave it to 
others to make mistakes for them. 
At the same time it must be said 
that the question of giving entire 
self-rule to each particular church, 
or of reserving certain powers, is 
not of the essence of the scheme. 
At present we are dealing with 
outlines, not filling up details ; and 
the principle of granting Home 
Rule to churches might beaccepted, 
although the view of the present 
writer as to the proper extent of 
that Home Rule should not find 
favour. 

But, to make our meaning clear, 
it is necessary to show, at least in 
outline, how this principle may be 
applied. The proposed unit of 
church government would be each 
church—that is, for the purposes 
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of our supposed Act, each district 
whose inhabitants presumably 
worship in one building. For this 
district we may conveniently keep 
the old word, parish; it being 
understood that the limits of each 
= would be rearranged, perhaps 

a commission appointed under 
the Act. To the parishioners would 
then belong the right of adminis- 
tering their ecclesiastical funds and 
affairs. This would be done by 
some body elected by them, either 
ad hoc or for other purposes of local 
government as well. In many 
instances it might be convenient 
that several parishes should unite 
for the purposes of this election ; 
and it is possible that, before any 
scheme of this nature comes to be 
seriously considered, a reform of 
local government will have given 
to each district a local governing 
body suitable for these purposes. 
But, however constituted, this body 
would determine how the local 
ecclesiastical funds should be ap- 
plied. 

For convenience sake, let us call 
this body the Church Board ; and 
its first duty would be the appoint- 
ment of a clergyman, or minister, 
of the parish. For the present we 
need not trouble ourselves with the 
hypothesis of a parish which should 
decide against any sort of religious 
machinery, further than to say that, 
should such a case arise, the board 
should not be allowed to employ 
the local church property in any 
way which would prevent a future 
generation from recovering it for 
religious uses. A more probable 
case is that of a church board 
which should prefer to have no 
regular parson ; which should keep 
the building and endowments for 
religious purposes, but abstain from 
appointing a paid and professional 
minister. This case opens a rather 
tempting field for speculation ; 
but, as it is not likely to occur 
frequently at present, we will put 
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it aside. Let it be supposed, then, 
that the Act has been passed, and 
the appointment of a minister de- 
cidedon. In most cases the clergy- 
man already in possession would 
simply be retained. It would be 
for the Church Board to decide 
whether this should be done, or 
whether a new minister should be 
found, and, if so, of what persua- 
sion. But, when once a_ parish 
minister had been duly appointed, 
he would become, to a greater or 
less extent, an independent func- 
tionary, with powers co-ordinate to 
those of the Church Board. The 
extent of his independence,would 
have to be defined by the Act; but 
probably few persons would con- 
tend that he ought to be the mere 
servant of the board, liable to per- 
emptory orders on any subject, or 
to dismissal at the pleasure of the 
majority of the day. It would be 
possible, on the one hand, to make 
him completely independent of the 
local authority after his appoint- 
ment—to vest the freehold of the 
real Church property in him, and to 
make him irremovable, except on 
cause shown to a Court of Chancery. 
On the other hand, he might be 
removable by a two-thirds ma- 
jority ; and his independent power 
might be limited to making due 
arrangements for the services in 
the church. Or a middle course 
might be taken between these 
extremes. It is sufficient to indi- 
cate that this part of the question 
is left very widely open. The 
power of the Church Board to 
appoint whom they choose, and 
such independence of position for 
the minister as will secure the 
parish against constant conflicts 
and changes, seem essential. Beyond 
these points we come to the region 
of detail, and, for the present, 
decline to enter. 

So far a Church has been made 
to mean only a local institution, 
and that has been done because 
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hitherto churches have been chiefly 
spoken of as bodies holding pro- 
perty and exercising legal powers. 
It has been considered necessary 
that Parliament should get rid of 
all pretence to legislate for the 
Church; and the question has 
arisen, to whom Parliament should 
make over its legislative powers. 
Our answer has been, to those who 
already hold it, with certain 
additional provisions. There is 
now no National Church which has 
any separate existence as a pro- 
perty-holding Body; and_ the 
attempt to create such a Church 
has been shown to be undesirable 
in several ways. Local Church 
property belongs to the parishioners 
and the clergyman, and is adminis- 
tered by the latter and the vestry. 
Keep this arrangement, with some 
modifications, and give the parish- 
ioners the power of indirectly 
appointing their ministers, and we 
have the rough outlines of a 


scheme which will require less 


violent change, and, as we believe, 
is likely to work better than any 
other. If this view were adopted 
only local churches would exist, 
so far as property and the law are 
concerned. 

It is quite true that the word 
Church is often used in a much 
wider sense ; of an aggregation of 
local churches, which unite in 
one ecclesiastical system, and 
submit to a common government. 
There is nothing to prevent the 
existence of such larger church or 
churches under the plan here pro- 
pounded. Parliament and the law 
would recognise the local bodies 
only ; but these, or any number of 
them, might unite if they chose to 
do so, and submit themselves to 
the decrees of Pope or Prelate, of 
Convocation or Synod. Parlia- 
ment would take notice of such an 
arrangement only so far as con- 
cerns provision for the liberty 
of future generations. Local 
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churches should be ‘free to unite 
and submit themselves to any 
centre of government, whether at 
Rome, Lambeth, or elsewhere; but 
they should at the same time re- 
tain the power of separating again, 
and reverting to local self-govern- 
ment, if they or their successors 
should at any time choose to do so. 

Some little time since the Editor 
of the Spectator was good enough 
to insert a letter on this subject. 
The writer of that letter probably 
exaggerated his power of packing 
a large sample into a small com- 
pass so as to show the pattern of 
his goods. It seems to have been 
thought that the proposal implied 
the destruction of the Church of 
England as it now exists, and the 
substitution for it of a “ federation 
of local churches.” Such might 
indeed be the result; but, if so, 
not from any vice in the plan, but 
from want of cohesive power in 
that which is now called the 
Church of England or other centre 
of attraction. Bishops might no 
longer have the palaces and in- 
comes which they now enjoy; but 
it will surely not be said that with 
these things they would lose their 
power. If the Episcopal system 
be the right one, it will stand with- 
out State protection. Churchmen 
will hardly argue that their Church 
is a mere creation of the secular 
power—a chance assemblage of 
atoms held together only by the 
State magnet. They will maintain 
that their Church is built on foun- 
dations far more ancient and en- 
during than loaves and fishes. If 
so, if its centre of attraction be 
eternal and not temporal, it would 
continue to attract and to rule even 
after disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. But the conditions 
proposed would be more favourable. 
Ecclesiastical property would not 
be secularised. It might, indeed, 
be diminished by the necessity of 
compensating private patrons, but 
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so far as possible would be pre- 
served for religious purposes. The 
system of church government now 
sanctioned by the Church of 
England would prevail as widely 
as men could be brought to accept 
it. Bishops would rule so far as 
they could persuade men to obey 
them. The powers of the Church 
in the more comprehensive sense 
would be purely spiritual, and, 
where faith is genuine, no more 
will be required. 

It is not the habit of the pro- 
tected to cry out against the evils of 
protection, and adherents of the 
present system will naturally stand 
by it as long as it will hold together. 
Those who think that the relations 
of Church and State in their present 
form are advantageous to both are 
right in trying to maintain them. 
Yet even they may surely be asked 
without offence to consider how 
change, should change be neces- 
sary, may be effected with least 
harm to the interests they have 
most at heart ; and a scheme which 
would give a fair field and no 
favour to all ecclesiastical systems 
ought not to seem very dreadful to 
those who believe their own to be 
ordained by Heaven, and therefore 
certain to prevail. 

Those who wish for the absolute 
rule of the clergy, whether as- 
sembled in Convocation or each as 
a pope in his own parish, will not 
be likely to listen to any arguments 
of ours. It has been shown, how- 
ever, that this scheme might pro- 
vide any reasonable amount of 
independence for the minister of 
each church, and as much more as 
he can persuade the people to give 
him. It is often contended that 
liberty is only possible in a State 
Church, and that teachers of 
religion who are at all in advance 
of their congregation would lose 
everything if their position were 
not legally protected. But so 
much protection as may be con- 
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sidered necessary can be extended 
to ministers under Home Rule. 
Roughly speaking, the position of 
a minister would resemble that of 
the head master of a grammar 
school, who is appointed by trus- 
tees, but when appointed is more 
or less absolute in his own domain, 
and can be removed only for 
very grave cause. The minister 
would be protected against sudden 
changes of opinion among his 
parishioners, and would be as well 
able to lead the way, to exhort and 
rebuke as clergymen are at 
present. If the progress of his 
opinions lead him to views very 
different from those which were his 
when he accepted his position; 
and if he has not been able to carry 
his parishioners with him, the 
situation of course becomes diffi- 
cult, but such difficulties must exist 
under any system. 

Yet we have to face the fact that, 
whatever provisions might be made 
for securing some stability in the 
church arrangements of each 
parish, the great battle everywhere 
would have to be fought out. 
Each local church would have to 
decide whether it would be Epis- 
copalian or not, orthodox or here- 
tical, Trinitarian or Unitarian, and 
soon. The minority would remain 
dissentient and unprovided for, 
and a constant religious struggle 
would be maintained in many dis- 
tricts. 

As to the minority question, it 
might be possible to arrange for 
division of the local church pro- 
perty, where two or more sects were 
nearly equal in numbers; but a 
small minority must obviously pro- 
vide for itself, and wait until it can 
turn itself into a majority. 

Much more serious is the objec- 
tion that constant and continued 
troubles would spring out of this 
scheme in almost every parish. 
But the answer is, that the battle 
has to be fought, and the only 
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question is whether it should be 
decided locally or nationally. We 
contend that no national decision 
on Church matters can be final, 
because localities will never con- 
sent to atcept it. Let us take, 
again, the Athanasian Creed as an 
illustration. Suppose Parliament or 
a National Synod were to decree that 
that creed should no longer be used 
in churches, many congregations 
would declare that their liberties 
were invaded, that they and their 
minister agreed in using the creed, 
and that no one had a right to 
forbid them. This, and much more 
important matters, must be settled, 
not by one uniform rule for the 
whole country, but according to 
the wishes of local majorities. We 
are told that this scheme “ involves 
not merely one fluctuating standard 
of opinion—life and conduct, but 
twenty thousand”’* or more. The 
scheme is not responsible for such 
fluctuations which exist already ; it 
recognises but does not cause them. 
So long as they exist it seems best 
to allow them to take their natural 
effect. You cannot prevent opinion 
from fluctuating by Act of Parlia- 
ment. You cannot artificially pro- 
tect and proclaim as established the 
opinion of the minority; but this, 
it is contended, is in the real 
interest of neither party. If there 
is ever to be one standard instead 
of many, a constant, and not 
a fluctuating, standard of opinion, 
life, and conduct, this can come 
to pass only when the one 
standard shall have been univer- 
sally accepted by the free 
choice of the people; and to 
effect this you must persuade, not 
legislate. 

But the means of safety may lie 
just where the timid see most 
danger. The fact is seldom men- 
tioned, yet it is certain that a large 
and rapidly-increasing number of 


*Dr. Littledale in The Spectator, Oct. 4, 1879 
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men and women stand completely 
aloof from all. religious bodies, 
established or dissenting. This 
indifference is perhaps most obvious 
in the artisan class, because in 
other classes the indifferent gene- 
rally go to church from habit or 
for other reasons. But through- 
out society very many, and more 
year by year, are losing sympathy 
with ecclesiastical affairs, whether 
they outwardly conform or not. 
And yet the greater number of 
these are not irreligious, only they 
are out of harmony with services 
which appear to them obsolete, 
and church affairs with which they 
have no concern. How can they 
take interest in a Church where the 
minister is appointed by someone 
outside the parish, and is High, 
Low, or Broad, as may happen— 
where a patron settles what shall 
be preached, and the law what shall 
be prayed? These people are very 
seldom heard of in relation to 
Church affairs ; yet, if they are to 
increase as they are increasing, 
their influence will one day be very 
decisive. Home Rule in the Church 
would give them once more a sub- 
stantial interest in religious affairs, 
because it would give them what 
they at present lack—a real share 
in Church arrangements. 

But some will desire to increase 
this indifference to religion. Their 
motto is Delenda est ecclesia ; they 
will object to a scheme which 
would preserve what should be 
destroyed, and renew sympathies 
which were in a fair way of dying 
out. Is it then really wished that 
artisans and others should gra- 
dually lose the religious habits of 
thought which still remain to 
them? The best thinkers on the 
heretical side declare that religion 
is a permanent fact, and that the 
only question is what religion 
should properly mean. If that be 
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80, it cannot be desirable that large 
masses of men and women should 
gradually be alienated from all 
thought and care for these matters. 
It may, or may not, be probable that 
their affections can be reconquered 
for religion as presented by the 
orthodox Churches—that question 
is not touched here. But if it be ad- 
mitted that religion in some sense 
is valuable, or rather invaluable, 
then nothing can be less desirable 
than that men should drift from 
it into mere indifference. 

In conclusion we would venture 
to appeal to each reader thus: Are 
you a Churchman? Do you not, 
then, hold that an efficient legis- 
lature is a necessity for the Church ¢ 
and can you devise any national 
legislative body for it which would 
be acceptable to the nation? 

Are you a Dissenter—one of 
those who wish for religious 
equality, but decline any share in 
a plan which might be miscon- 
strued into a wish to get hold of 
the spoils of the disestablished 
Church? The scruple is honour- 
able; but the time for it is past. 
Home Rule in the Church would 
open the possibility of sharing in 
the national Church property to 
those now excluded from its use; 
but will you abstain from advo- 
cating a scheme, in itself desirable, 
merely lest malicious persons should 
attribute to you a desire, or an 
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ambition, of the absence of which 
you have given abundant proofs? 

If the reader be one of the now 
numerous“ Christians unattached,” 
little need be said to bespeak from 
him fair consideration for this 
scheme. But if he be of those 
who think that Christianity has 
had its day, and that the historian 
of its decline and fall may even 
now be in long clothes, let him ask 
himself how ministers may be con- 
verted into lecturers, and churches 
into abodes of wsthetic culture. If 
he is right, and his views are des- 
tined to prevail, Home Rule in the 
Church would enable the change to 
come about with least resistance 
and violent upheaval. 

Under free conditions each faith 
and each system will prevail so far 
as it is based upon reality. A 
nation with a State Church tries to 
play the part of an earthly Provi- 
dence, and fails, as would-be actors 
of that part always do fail. Home 
Rule in the Church might seem to 
create mere confusion; but con- 
fusion of that sort whence true 
order issues—at least if we believe 
either in Divine Providence or the 
certainty of human progress. The 
system of Procrustes has been tried 
long enough, and the results are 
not encouraging. Let us make the 
experiment of allowing people to 
arrange their own beds, and lie in 
them after their own fashion. 


M. W. Moaeripae. 
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TRADUCIANISM AND METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


In the number of the “ University 
Magazine” of January 1879, a 
writer, whose initials were A. B., 
submitted a paper entitled “The 
Soul and the Theory of Evolution” 
to the consideration of its readers. 
That our views of the soul will 
require a reconsideration must have 
become apparent to the readers of 
that able paper, and to the daily 
increasing numbers of those who 
regard the theory of evolution as 
the only legitimate explanation of 
the known facts of physical life. 
For that theory embraces in one 
grand and universal principle the 
genesis of life ; and leaves no room 
for any sudden and arbitrary in- 
terferences with the efficient work- 
ing of natural laws. Hence the 
suggestion that the same principle 
must hold for psychical life. 

It is proposed to consider here 
from a somewhat different point of 
view some of the conclusions at 
which the author of the paper re- 
ferred to arrived. In that paper 
three alternatives are presented as 
to the connection of the psychical 
with the physical life. 

1.°That the soul is created ex- 
pressly by the Deity for each new 
body, and is joined to it at or pre- 
vious to birth. 

2. That souls, or vital principles, 
have existed from the beginning 
of all things, and have passed suc- 
cessively through many bodily 
forms, being released from an or- 
ganisation at its dissolution only to 
enter after a time into another and 
newly born creature. 

3. That the germ, or breath, of 


vital power is inherited from the 
parents in like manner as the 
bodily germ which gives rise to the 
organism. 

A. B. preferred the last hypo- 
thesis; the present writer sees 
reason to believe that the second 
is the more probable one. And, 
clearly, such a question as this 
demands, from its importance, a 
full consideration of the different 
opposing theories which may be 
brought forward to reconcile our 
conception of the existence of the 
soul with the more modern one of 
the law of evolution of physical 
life. 

The first alternative, or Creation- 
ism, assumes the production of 
souls out of nothing, at the caprice 
of the sexes, and in total disregard 
of the consequences. It was there- 
fore dismissed by the author of the 
paper in few words, a dismissal 
with which most will concur who 
attach any importance to the law of 
continuity in nature. 

But with regard to the other 
two hypotheses named respectively 
Metempsychosis or Reincarnation, 
and Traducianism, the same objec- 
tions do not hold. The law of 
heredity—as indeed also the law of 
continuity —is adduced by the 
advocates of both in support of 
their views. The struggle for ex- 
istence will therefore establish 
itself between these two opposing 
theories, and it is only desirable 
that in this case as in others the 
more fit should survive. But 
A. B. finds in the facts of here- 
ditary transmission—the very facts 
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which the Reincarnationist adduces 
in support of his views, an argu- 
ment against him. 

The difference between these two 
sets of views as bearing upon the 
theory of evolution is, that on the 
hypothesis of Traducianism only a 
limited number of primitive souls,or, 
as A. B. has it, life principles, were 
originally joined to the lowest forms 
of life; afterwards multiplying 
progressively to an indefinite extent, 
in conjunction and pari passu with 
the physical development; while 
Reincarnation, though postulating 
a like original union of elementary 
souls with the lowest physical 
forms, considers that these grow in- 
dividually and develop by means 
of a succession of births throughout 
the whole series of living beings, 
acquiring at each step a higher and 
more advanced personality. 

There is no more than a differ- 
ence of method between the two 
hypotheses, but in their conse- 
quences they differ considerably 
and importantly. 

The argument used by A. B. 
against reincarnation is, that in 
order to explain the connection 
between the soul and the body the 
Reincarnationist supposes that the 
pre-existing individuality must be 
joined to a congenial germ bearing 
some relation to its antecedent 
acquisitions. Hence when a genius 
is born of common-place parents, 
he points to the fact as being due 
to the individuality of the spirit 
who has moulded the inherited 
germ to a correspondence with his 
own nature. When, on the other 
hand, he is confronted with appa- 
rently clear cases of inheritance, 
he is obliged to admit the power 
of hereditary transmission from the 
parents. Thus he would seem to 
hold two theories antagonistic to, 
and exclusive of each other, one or 
other of which he will use as it suits 
him. “ Either,’ A. B. says, “the 
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the body to its own nature, and 
then inheritance goes for nothing, 
and genius is in the pre-existing 
soul, or the germs of capacity are 
inherited, and there is no indica- 
tion of an individuality entering 
from without.” 

This argument would have great 
force if the two theories were 
actually antagonistic, and excluded 
each other. But the reply to it is 
easier than may at first appear. So 
far from being antagonistic, the 
two theories complement each other 
and merge into one. It is not a 
new idea to those who have given 
any thought to the facts of inherit- 
ance that the law of inheritance is 
quite as much a problem as a law. 
No one doubts that there is such a 
law, but no one can, with any pre- 
cision, define its action. No ade- 
quate theory has yet explained the 
anomalies, and the constant and 
minute differences of its action. 
No one can define the limits of 
variations from the strict letter 
of the law; while at the same time 
we are perfectly certain that there 
are and must be limits to these 
variations. Thus, idiocy, by affect- 
ing the sexual power, limits the 
indefinite reproduction of degene- 
rate conditions of mind. ‘Thus, 
great genius, very seldom, if ever, 
reproduces its like. Variation, 
however, seems to be a chief con- 
dition of inheritance. No child is 
exactly like its parents, and there 
are often very great mental diffe- 
rences between the children of the 
same parents. Hence heredity 
cannot be considered as a simple 
but as a complex law, whatever 
theory we may hold as to its action. 
If, now, the soul is presumed to 
have any individuality at all, this 
individuality must be retained after 
it has left the body, whether as the 
result of one life or of many; and 
if this individuality should return 
to receive another and a more ad- 
vanced lesson of life in another 
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bodily form, it must count for some- 
thing in the complex result. It 
must have some influence upon the 
resulting combination of the phy- 
sical acquisitions of the race and 
of the individual acquisitions of the 
spirit through the ages. Hence 
the result must be due to a compo- 
sition of forces throughout the 
whole organisation; and this will 
allow of further progressive acqui- 
sitions in connection with its new 
life, the more advanced conditions 
of the world at the time, and the 
greater accumulation of experiences 
transmitted in the cerebral organi- 
sation of the infant. Precisely the 
same thing must be postulated by 
Traducianism for the union of the 
new soul-individuality derived from 
the parents with the physical germ 
of like derivation, save that in this 
case the union with matter has 
been continuous throughout the 
evolution of the race, and conse- 
quently the young psychical off- 
shoot has ouly the acquisitions 
secured in connection with the 
earthly life of the race. Whether 
a psychical evolution constantly 
taking place under the same con- 
ditions is likely to be progressive is 
a question which will be discussed 
further on. Metempsychosis, or 
Reincarnation, infers, on the con- 
trary, from the evolutionary process 
taking place on earth, a comple- 
mentary process in a future exist- 
ence, to which the earthly one is 
again complementary, and so on, 
the evolution of the race taking 
place under the known conditions 
of earth and the inferred ones of a 
spiritual world or future state. 

As is seen, there is nothing in 
either Traducianism or Metem- 
psychosis which is opposed to the 
theory of evolution, while there is 
also no direct evidence in favour of 
either. If the results of inherit- 
ance were uniform, there would 
seem to be strong evidence in 
favour of Traducianism, though 
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Reincarnationists could still invoke 
the general similarities of the 
mind and the similarity in the cir- 
cumstances of development ; but, in 
point of fact, variation is the rule 
and not the exception. The Tra- 
ducianist need not be an evolu- 
tionist unless he accepts as all-suffi- 
cient the different principles which 
have been brought forward in sup- 
port of the process of earthly 
evolution. The Reincarnationist is 
perforce an evolutionist, for he pos- 
tulates a progressive evolution in 
two worlds in lieu of one. Hence 
much will depend on our apprecia- 
tion of the question whether pro- 
gress is more likely to occur when 
the conditions which favour varia- 
tion are furnished by two different 
modes of existence than when all 
the conditions are supplied by only 
one mode, and are hence very 
similar. Traducianism throws upon 
physical evolution the whole burden 
of working out its problem ; 
whereas Reincarnation seems to 
lighten its difficulties. A most 
difficult point in earthly evolution 
is how to account for the variations 
admittedly occurring ; for Natural 
Selection cannot initiate variations, 
but can only eliminate those which 
are unfavourable, and thus pro- 
mote the hereditary transmission 
of the favourable ones. 

Mr. Darwin has remarked in 
his “Descent of Man” (2nd ed., 
pp. 44 and 62, 1879) that some 
efficient causes must exist which 
have produced the variations, and 
that these are related much more 
closely to the constitution of the 
varying organism than to the condi- 
tions to which it has been subjected ; 
and Dr. Alleyne Nicholson observes 
in his Introduction to the Study of 
Biology, p. 139: “The origin, 
therefore, of variations is not eluci- 
dated in any way by the doctrine 
of Natural Selection, and we are 
compelled to believe that the 
variability of the individuals of a 
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species depends upon some internal 
law with which we are not as yet 
acquainted. It thus remains open 
for us to believe that the law 
which gives rise to variations is in 
every way a more important one 
than that under which they are 
simply preserved.” 

Traducianism when coupled with 
the theory of evolution must there- 
fore in some way be competent to 
explain the possibility of these 
variations, when, throughout the 
evolution of organic forms, the 
primal fact of the variations upon 
which the theory of evolution has 
been framed has taken place in con- 
nection with constantly renewed 
intelligences which have never left 
the earthly scene of their develop- 
ment. Hence A. B., speaking in 
favour of Traducianism, observes : 
“Thus, although every newly born 
individual comes imto life with 
good and evil tendencies, yet, as 
in every case it must gain some 
experience, and move at least in 
some degree in the right direction 
(since otherwise it would soon 
cease to exist), it must, at the end 
of life, have gained something in 
its passage through the world.” 
And further on he remarks that 
here alone can the motive power of 
variation be found. 

Solely from terrestrial evolution 
must we therefore expect all the 
progress which has occurred. But 
what has caused the progressive 
impulse of variations? Obviously 
the varying conditions of existence 
can alone be considered adequate 
to call forth the adaptations of all 
kinds which result in variations. 
If our progress has been brought 
about by a natural process of evo- 
lution, we cannot imagine a more 
efficient cause than this; yet there 
are very many variations which 
cannot have resulted from the con- 
ditions known to us. It is at this 
juncture that a combination of the 
parents’ souls, or life principles, is 
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deemed to supply the cause of 
progressive variations. Some mo- 
tion in the right direction must 
occur. Nevertheless the conditions 
are the same for the procreated 
souls as for the procreators. It 
seems also probable that the far 
greater motion would be in the 
wrong direction, and this being 
transmitted likewise would out- 
balance the first. Furthermore, if 
in every case some motion in the 
right direction must occur, we 
should not expect to find, as is 
actually the case, that some nations 
and some savage tribes have 
remained stationary for enormous 
periods of time. 

Reincarnation, on the other 
hand, so far from assuming a new 
and derived individuality which 
has to adapt itself suddenly to 
certain new conditions of existence, 
assumes one which has been adapt- 
ing itself integrally to its conditions 
in two different modes of existence, 
and has been through the ages 
extending its powers in correspon- 
dence with them. 

But whatever may be thought of 
the power of physical evolution to 
solve its problem from the Tradu- 
cianist point of view, that in which 
Traducianism seems most unaccept- 
able is in the character of the 
immortality it has to offer. 

As has been pointed out, metem- 
psychosis leads us to consider the 
evolution of life upon our planet 
from two points of view—that of 
the unseen world, and that of the 
seen. Hence there must be a con- 
stant action and reaction between 
the two worlds, and between the 
individual who develops in two 
conditions of existence and the 
race, as a whole, of which he forms 
part. The individual brings into 
life all his previous acquisitions in 
the two modes of existence, while 
the race supplies the physical 
acquisitions which it has been con- 
tinuously perfecting through the 
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ages. The principle of the action 
and reaction of the racial and indi- 
vidual acquisitions of experience 
thus working throughout the whole 
scale of living beings, seems to ac- 
cord better: with the general prin- 
ciple of evolution, and to yield a 
more hopeful view of the theory of 
descent, whose present materialistic 
aspect it helps to spiritualise. 
Moreover, it will be found to ex- 
plain the moral anomalies of our 
world as no other can, and to act 
as a moral lever by showing that 
we have a direct interest in im- 
proving all the conditions of our 
world and race.* 

As a contrast to this view, A. B. 
presents that of the derivation of 
the soul from the parents in the 
shape of a germ or breath.. The 
laws which apply to matter are, 
according to this view, applicable 
to mind. The body grows and 
supplies a germ which develops 
into an independent organism. 
Similarly the soul is originally 
a double germ, contributed by 
both parents, which develops 
into a full-grown soul. The 
analogy is complete, and the con- 
ception simple. It only remains 
to inquire whether it will stand the 
test of the most obvious objections. 
Since our souls are derived from 
our parents, they must have been 
thrown off, so to speak, from their 
souls—that is, like has produced 
like. And as the analogy with 
matter is complete, the soul is, like 
the physical organisation, derived 
from the lowest forms. The lowest 
forms to which organic evolution 
takes us, passing through all inter- 
mediate stages on our way down- 
wards, are such microscopical jelly 
specks as Protamebe, Polythal- 
amia, &c. These are, therefore, 
our true psychical parents, as they 
are our physical ones. And A. B. 
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has admitted that the whole series 
of living beings is immortal. The 
Protameceba, therefore, after divid- 
ing its substance and elementary 
soul into two parts, has been suffi- 
ciently prepared in the present 
life to continue its onward progress 
in another world. Of these little 
beings there must have been 
myriads on myriads since the com- 
mencement of life upon the globe 
until the present time. Similarly 
with all the organic forms up to 
man. They have all lived once 
upon the earth, and passed on to 
the: spirit-world never to return. 
The vegetable and the animal king- 
doms, including man, are therefore 
for the most part all in the spirit- 
world. This will necessitate our 
assuming, not only that there are 
inconceivably vast capacities of 
progress in that future state, but 
also that the nature of the progress 
or the condition of things there, is 
wholly independent of that which 
we know here. Here the race has 
required millions of years to work 
itself up, without solution of con- 
tinuity, to the very relative degree 
of perfection it has attained. There 
any earthly preparation of what- 
ever degree is sufficient as a pre- 
paration for eternity. Andall this 
laborious process of development 
which has been taking place as re- 
gards the race only serves to supply 
denizens of different degrees to the 
spirit-world. Plants and animals, 
savages, apes, idiots, and clever 
men have each and all been pre- 
pared on earth, and in a portion of 
time which is to eternity far less 
than a drop of water is to the 
ocean. Evolution complemented 
in this way becomes, if possible, 
still more unintelligible. What 
can be the nature of the needs of 
that future world for such a pro- 
cess on earth? It must not be 


* This conception has been more fully referred to by the writer in an essay of his on 
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lost sight of also that, according 
to this view, the earlier souls 
paid the penalty of our present 
advanced condition. They had 
not the advantages which we 
have, thanks to the laborious 
process of evolution in the race. 
They lived in ages of the world 
when the conditions of life were 
more wretched than now. Doubt- 
less compensations may be alleged 
to exist in the other world. Our 
immediate ape-like ancestor may 
either be compensated by a more 
rapid promotion in that world, or, 
if remaining stationary, may be 
favoured with the most Juxuriant 
vegetation and the most delicious 
fruits. But, surely, this is not the 
way in which a psychical comple- 
ment to the theory of evolution can 
be found. If we are to take that 
theory for our guide we must 
postulate a complementary process 
in any assumed spirit world to the 
process which has taken place on 
earth. And if a complementary 
process is assumed, the same need 
which once existed of inhabiting 
the earth will occur again, or the 
first could not with any intelligible 
meaning be a necessary step in the 
process. Whatever theory we may 
hold of the genesis of the mind, its 
progress in the race is rendered 
obvious enough by the process of 
evolution. Are we to assume a 
different method of progress for the 
individual mind than that which 
has been manifested in the race? 
If so, on what grounds can we 
assume this? and what is that 
other progress 

Another objection to Traducian- 
ism is suggested by the facts of 
embryology. The physiological 
elements which, by their inter- 
penetration and fusion, prepare the 
way for the evolution of the 
embryo under favourable con- 
ditions are two simple cells. 
Whether cells have souls of their 
own or not, is a question which 
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Professor Haeckel decides in the 
affirmative. He, however, gives this 
name to the sum of the properties 
of the cell. Many of the lowest 
forms of life are likewise cells. 
The impregnated cell divides first 
into two, then into four, eight, six- 
teen, thirty-two and more cells by 
a process of differentiation, which 
at length results in definite and 
recognisable structure. Now, if 
cells have souls of their own, and 
they certainly are living, these are 
clearly not the souls of the parent 
organisms, for these are the proper 
souls of the cells: they require and 
retain them, and each cell in the 
body is animated like them. When 
cells sub-divide, as pointed out 
above, each of the numerous cells 
is organised like the first. If, 
therefore, the embryo has a soul, 
it must exist over and above the 
little conglomeration of cells which 
it rules over. Indeed, Claude 
Bernard insists in his works on the 
conception that modern physiology 
must see in the organism a universe 
of cells, bathed in an internal 
medium, and presided over, so to 
speak, or animated by a vital 
power. The rudimentary offshoot 
of the full-grown souls of the 
parents which the Traducianist 
assumes is therefore not the cell 
soul, but must be an independent 
psychical entity influencing with 
its vital power the definite evolu- 
tion of the embryo. Can particles 
of souls effect that which presum- 
ably a full-grown soul is required 
to effect? The analogy with 
matter may perhaps be here in- 
voked, and it may be said that 
since a rudimentary cell develops 
into an embryo, the same may be 
the case with regard to a rudimen- 
tary soul. But is the analogy 
valid in this case? The question 
is as to power. Has matter, as 
matter, the power of developing in 
this way? All those who are not 
materialists deny to matter any 
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inherent power, and ascribe the 
structural energy to a vital power 
which, though manifesting itself in 
connection with matter, does not 
proceed from it. For us, therefore, 
who discuss the mode of the soul’s 
genesis, thereisnoanalogy. Ifthe 
soul were no more than vital force, 
as A.B. seems to think, it would 
be conceivable that a part could 
represent the whole, for then it 
would be a definite quantity of 
energy employed to do a definite 
quantity of work; but for those 
who regard the soul as in any sense 
an emanation from a Divine mind, 
the view of our psychical derivation 
from our parents will seem insuf- 
ficient in this case, as in others, 
and will appear to allow too much 
to the materialists. In the cases 
cited by A.B.* the physical position 
of the ova is deemed to determine 
the character of the ego in an 
absolute manner. But if we con- 
sider that the physical conditions 
are the only ones which determine 
the ego of the individual, we shall 
arrive at curious conclusions. The 
materialist will more than ever see 
in matter the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life, and will see 
no need to assume an independent 
entity which can lend no power of 
its own to the mechanism of its 
production ; an entity so thoroughly 
dependent on matter, that even in 
its origination matter has virtually 
been its creator. Matter has 
determined its feelings, emotions, 
aspirations, reason, and all. It 
will more than ever be necessary 
to assume a locality of supreme 
reward where it may at length be 
free of the almighty power of 
matter, if haply a locality any- 
where can be assumed where 
matter of any degree of tenuity 
no longer is almighty, and where 
at length immateriality reigns alone 
and supreme. It may be also that 
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many of us, however fond we may 


‘be of our parents, may feel a re- 


pugnance to the consideration that 
weare but secretions of their minds; 
and our sense of dignity may revolt 
at the bare idea that our progress 
has been done for us and not by 
us. Metempsychosis, or reincarna- 
tion, on the other hand, suggests 
that we are in no sense the creators 
of our children, but that we only 
furnish the indispensable condi- 
tions in which their evolution is 
possible. Our connection with 
them is the general one of an 
evolving humanity with the units 
of all its parts, and the particular 
one of our affinity with them in 
our present existence and in others, 
by ties of affection and by the 
similarities of our intellectual and 
moral natures. The connection is 
therefore more spiritual than 
material. 

The facts of inheritance again 
do not seem to the present writer 
to be as favourable to the Tradu- 
cianist theory as A. B. seems to 
think. Much will depend in this 
case also on our point of view. 

He says: “To the evolutionist, 
on the contrary, who considers that 
the bodily organs have been deve- 
loped pari passu with the musical 
or mathematical soul from power 
accumulated during past genera- 
tions, such apparently spontaneous 
developments of genius present no 
real difficulty. Every student of 
nature knows how complicated are 
the factors involved in the expla- 
nation of the simplest physical 
facts; and in a human being, the 
descendant of countless generations 
of ancestors, and inheriting germs 
of almost infinite varieties of capa- 
city in different degree, we cannot 
expect to trace the source of all 
effects, any more than we can 
explain the curious strength of 
atavism which causes a slaty-blue 


*See p. 5 of his paper. 
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pigeon to appear occasionally as 
the offspring of breeds having in 
them no trace of this type of bird. 
This would appear like a new crea- 
tion if we were not acquainted with 
the original blue rock-pigeon from 
which the various breeds have 
descended ; and, if we were equally 
informed as to the original stock 
and various developments of the 
human race, many apparently new 
varieties might doubtless be traced 
to their natural starting point. 
Neither must we forget that two 
natures are blended in the produc- 
tion of every living being, and that 
previous to experience it is as im- 
possible to predict what neutralising 
or strengthening effects may thus 
be produced, as it is to foresee the 
nature of the reaction of certain 
chemicals which have never before 
been tested.” 

In other words, we do not know 
the cause of variations in mental 
character, but this is a powerful 
reason for ascribing it to deriva- 
tion from the parents. For the 
analogy with matter meets us here 
again. As certain chemicals which 
have never before been tested offer 
unexpected reactions, so the combi- 
nations of particles of souls in 
certain proportions may yield un- 
expected results. In the instance 
previously cited of the mathema- 
tical genius who is born of common- 
place parents, we must assume that 
a capacity for abstract reasoning 
existed in an unconscious form in 
the minds of the parents, or, that 
it arose in the child by a combina- 
tion of wholly unlike mental pro- 
perties. But these psycho-chemical 
combinations, determined by such 
capricious laws, may give to one 
child the nature of an idiot and to 
another that of a genius. Their 
results can never be uniform. Our 
origination, as independent souls, 
is consequently left to chance. 
Some will be especially favoured, 
others remarkably unfavoured. 
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But, as before observed, there may 
be methods of compensation in a 
future existence which may set all 
this right. It might, perhaps, be 
desirable to know what these are, 
but, for the present at least, we 
must rest contented with the idea 
that we have here a complete 
analogy with what occurs in the 
realm of matter. Indeed, the ana- 
logy with matter seems throughout 
so great in this theory that it 
becomes difficult to realise any 
ground of distinction between 
matter and mind; and one is sur- 
prised to find that at death this 
analogy ceases. For the vital force 
which is the soul, and has been 
throughout the evolution of organic 
forms, linked with the other mate- 
rial forces, is the single exception 
to their correlation, and retains an 
inconvertible existence after death. 
One is driven to expect, as the 
materialists certainly do, that this 
force, if it exists, will become dissi- 
pated like the rest and assume 
other modes. 

However much we may admire 
the theory of descent, or the 
monistic principle which some 
have sought to build upon it, 
we need not for this reason 
identify mind with matter, but 
may recognise in the fact that 
they are never found apart, and 
act and react upon each other, 
a reconciling principle which will 
leave to each its sphere of action, 
notwithstanding their intimate 
connection. Our conceptions of 
Mind, as integrally retaining its 
individuality, and Matter and 
Force, as having no individuality 
and constantly transforming, 
would seem to establish a radical 
distinction between them, though 
existing together in Nature. But 
it is easy to see that it is possible 
to give the preponderance to 
either, according to the point of 
view we may assume. We may 
take either half to explain the 
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whole, but the result will bea 
partial theory, which will fail in 
one or other respect. It will 
either fail to satisfy the facts of 
our consciousness, or to meet 
the requirements of our more 
developed reason. Fortified by 
these considerations, we can as 
psychologists admit no analogy 
between mind and matter, though 
as partisans of physical science 
we must insist upon their inter- 
action. Should any analogy be 
once admitted, we should be irre- 
sistibly impelled to carry this 
analogy so far as to imply equiva- 
lence, and matter and mind would 
be convertible terms. Our souls 
would appear as mere by-products 
of the physical evolution of the race, 
the psychic foree—force being “ the 
only fact which we can recognise” 
—would transform itself into some 
other force or forces, and the 
deification of matter would be 
complete. Should we, on the 
other hand, refuse to admit the 
interaction of matter and mind 
in the widest sense, the innu- 
merable facts drawn from so many 
sciences, which facts all go to prove 
this interaction, would have to be 
disregarded in favour of theories 
which cannot be sustained. What 
we require therefore is a doctrine 
which will combine these our 
conceptions in one single prin- 
ciple, without detracting anything 
from matter or mind. Metem- 
psychosis or reincarnation offers 
such a principle. It gives to the 
process of evolution an intelli- 
gible meaning, and to us some 
insight into our future existence 
by the conception of the comple- 
mentary process which must take 
place there. It opens up a defi- 
nite view of the progress admit- 
tedly occurring, a progress which 
will extend our mental and moral 
powers with every successive 
acquisition of experience. The 
backward condition of the savage, 
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the helplessness of the idiot, the 
apparent injustice of the diffe- 
rences in mental character, thus 
obtain a. solution which is quite 
unattainable in any other way. 
By showing that the evolution of 
the individual takes place in two 
worlds, and that there must hence 
be a constant interaction between 
the acquisitions of the race and 
those of the individual, it throws 
light on the problem of heredity and 
suggests a two-fold law of varia- 
tion with limitation, ensuring in 
the long run the same progress for 
all. The physical evolution of the 
race is seen to transmit a physical 
inheritance expressed in the dis- 
position of the material mole- 
cules of the nervous system, and 
the general organisation; while 
the spiritual evolution of the 
individual supplies the  intelli- 
gent motive power of the varia- 
tions which matter alone could 
not yield. Thus matter and 
mind interact without ever merg- 
ing into the same substance. It 
is through the interaction of 
these two factors that progress 
becomes secured for the race as a 
whole. The physical inheritance 
supplies the equilibrating or cen- 
tripetal influence, while the indi- 
vidual acquisitions provide the 
living or centrifugal force of vari- 
ability. And, more than this: the 
progress of the race and that of the 
individual being inseparable, the 
racial must overcome the individual 
progress. In this way it is possible 
to understand the extraordin 

fact in heredity that highly diver- 
gent variations always tend to return 
to the primary order from which 
the divergence was manifested. 
By seizing upon spontaneous varia- 
tions, artificial selection can, to 
some extent, perpetuate the same 
and promote further deviation from 
the normal standard. This is done 
by carefully furnishing the physi- 
cal conditions of variation ; but so 
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soon as these are not artificially 
supplied and enhanced, the natural 
impulse to return to the normal 
standard sets in, and variations re- 
sume the original type. There is 
likewise a power manifested in 
the process of evolution which en- 
sures the non-deterioration of life. 
Notwithstanding all that is done 
by civilisation to promote the sur- 
vival of the unfit* and the trans- 
mitted diseases of all kinds, the 
race, as a whole, continues to 
evolve progressively, both intellec- 
tually and morally. These facts 
suggest the conception of a pre- 
determined order in the evolution 
of life, which is not to be explained 
in any sufficient manner by a theory 
of organic units or hereditary gem- 
mules. 

Materialistic evolution, with 
which it is difficult not to identify 
the Traducianist theory, fails to 
supply likewise any grounds for 
moral action. What reasons have 
we, if we admit this theory, for 
furthering the advancement of our 
earth and our fellows? None of 
any significance. The earth we 
leave behind us, to pass on to a 
shadowy world, where any kind of 
earthly preparation is esteemed a 
sufficient passport for admittance 
into a realm of purer and higher 
joys. Perhaps it may seem un- 
gracious to refuse an immortality 
of so alluring a kind, one that has 
no weary round and no forgetful- 
ness; but, independently of its 
very indefinite character, there are 
various difficulties in the way of 
its acceptance which may perhaps 
not have occurred to the advocates 
of Traducianism. That of the 
separate immortal existence of all 
the living beings who may ever 
have appeared on the scene of 
earthly life, from the lowest forms 
up to the highest, has been referred 
to. Add to this that most of us 
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feel convinced that the other 
worlds in space are, like ours, 
freighted with living beings who, 
we are obliged to suppose, have 
not appeared there by means of any 
unnatural laws, but have been 
evolved in those globes by means 
of natural processes of evolution 
determined by the different condi- 
tions of each world. If Tradu- 
cianism were correct, analogy 
would compel us to suppose that 
their minds had originated in the 
same manner as with us, that is, 
by derivation from the parents. 
We would thus have the interstellar 
spaces crowded with all the im- 
mortal beings that had ever 
appeared, not only on our world, 
but also onall the rest. This diffi- 
culty might perhaps be set aside, 
for it might be said that we could 
not tell how small a space would 
be occupied by them, or that 
they might be like mathematical 
points occupying no space. But 
what could then be their conditions 
of existence and progress? Would 
there be, under these conditions, a 
scheme of spiritual evolution in 
the interstellar spaces capable of 
supplementing with advantage that 
of our earth? For their intellec- 
tual activities would require, 
besides the space, if any, which 
they themselves occupied, further 
space in which to exert those acti- 
vities, and in which they might be 
stimulated into action. If, unpre- 
pared to defend these conclusions, 
we were to postulate a comple- 
mentary process of evolution in 
other worlds, we should be met 
by the difficulty that this would 
amount to a reincarnation in those 
worlds. And since in those other 
worlds, as on the earth, every 
embryo has a normal mind at- 
tached to it which has _ been 
derived from the parents, it would 
be necessary for the reincarnating 


* See W. R. Greg’s “ Enigmas of Life,’’ p. 89. 
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spirit to oust the normal possessor 
from his tenement in order to take 
his place. Other objections pre- 
sent themselves to this plan. We 
should leave far behind us all the 
associations we had formed in 
relation to our earth, and probably 
also we should thus detach our- 
selves from all that we had held 
dear in regard to our friends and 
relations. 

The law of continuity re juires, 
moreover, that since matter and 
mind have developed pari passu, 
the mind should bear an exact 
proportion to the grade which 
matter may have reached in every 
particular case; and hence that if 
this law is accepted as a law of 
nature, we cannot arbitrarily clear 
the space between a certain grade 
of existence and a different one. 
If then the lowest forms of life 
have minds of whatever degree, we 
know of no other progress for 
them than that of evolution, in 
subjection to the law of continuity 
and all the conditions under which 
they have come to be what they 
are. Any scheme of immortality 
can consequently only be comple- 
mentary to the material conditions 
with which we are acquainted; 
and in this way would seem to 
involve the least number of 
assumptions. However this may 
be, space does not allow of the 
raising of further objections to 
Traducianism. There remains only 
to reply to some objections to rein- 
carnation which are briefly referred 
to by A. B. at the close of his 
article, but which are probably 
those that have the most weight 
with the generality of minds in 
relation to this theory. 

1. Reincarnation requires that 
“the old weary round should be 
trodden again and again.” Pro- 
bably this idea arises from the 
failure to realise the comple- 
mentary process which must take 
place in a future state and which 
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will only allow of our returning to 
this world, when, through the 
progress which has been taking 
place, it has assumed a different 
and more advanced aspect. It is, 
moreover, a somewhat fastidious 
objection for evolutionists to raise, 
since all evolution shows that pro- 
gress is necessarily gradual. 

2. “ The happy reminiscences of 
our life (which always outlive the 
unhappy ones, because we are con- 
stantly recalling them) pass from 
us when we go on to another.” 
This is scarcely an objection, because 
even in this life reminiscences are 
not ineffaceable, and are expunged 
by those of a newer and still 
happier kind. The loss of memory 
of pre-existence is probably due to 
our temporary connection with 
gross matter; and what is lost in 
memory may be gained in grade. 

3. Reincarnation “ harrows the 
unfortunate mother with the 
thought that her newly-born child 
is not a part of her, but a strange 
wandering soul, which has taken 
up its abode in the body she has 
borne with so much pain.” The 
reply to this has been anticipated 
by the consideration that our con- 
nection with our children is more 
spiritual than material, and that 
they have two grounds of con- 
nection with us, a general and a 
particular one. The words a 
“ strange wandering soul” arise, 
therefore, from a misconception. 

4. “ Metempsychosis has inevit- 
ably led to a doctrine of Nirvana 
and a longing for annihilation.” 
Professor Knight has pointed out 
in his able paper on the “ Doctrine 
of Metempsychosis” (Fortnightly 
Review, Sept. 1878) that the doc- 
trine of Nirvana or annihilation 
was temperamental with the Hin- 
dus, as can well be believed. It is 
not difficult to decide which is the 
doctrine that in modern Europe 
points to annihilation. 

The objections to Traducianism 
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in the foregoing article have been 
made from the Reincarnationist 
point of view. Should they have 
no other effect—the connection of 
the soul with the physical organisa- 
tion being so obscure—than that 
of inducing Traducianists to bring 
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forward further arguments in 
favour of their views, or further 
objections to Reincarnation, there 
will still have been something 
gained in the direction of forming 
the most rational hypothesis we 
can of our immortality. ‘ 
a ee 
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TOO RED A DAWN. 


By Maset Cours, Author of “An Innocent Sinner,” “In this 
World,” “Our Bohemia,” &c. 


Rise in the Eastern sky soft rosy plumes 
Just as the sun, the king, sits on his throne ; 
Could richer splendour of a day be known 

Than this which heaven so fervidly illumes ? 

Too red a dawn !—have ye not heard that glooms 
Do lie in wait behind that treacherous zone ; 
Where on mist-maidens of the morn is thrown 

That purple robe, storm nears and thunder booms. 


Long time ’twill be before this day grows clear, 
And all the surcharged passion shall be spent ; 

That sky must first let fall full many a tear, 
Its crimson beauty, ah, so sorely rent ; 

But trouble once o’erpassed, the noon-day sphere 
From the purged air gains added ornament. 


Cuaprter I. 


A pi winter afternoon in London : 
the last faint ray of sunshine was 
almost conquered by the frost, and 
the fog hung heavily around. 

A gentleman and a lady got out 
of a carriage and entered a large 
house close to Kensington Gar- 
dens; the carriage drove away to 
the stables, for its owners were 
now at their own door. 

These two people—Gerald and 
Bertha Hamerton—lovers of some 
eighteen years’ standing, passed 
aym in arm, out of the chilly at- 
mosphere, into one of the most 
beautiful houses in London; and 
that house was their home. These 
were what we call fortunate peo- 
ple; their lives were full of the 
luxury of wealth, of the colour of 
art, of the charm of love. They 
knew of no unhappiness, of no dis- 
cords, of no want within their own 
home. Everything which imme- 
diately surrounded them was 
softened by their own atmosphere, 
an atmosphere made charming by 


good breeding, good taste, and 
warm hearts. The house they 
lived in was so full of art that to 
enter it gave one something of the 
sense of entering a shrine, and yet 
at the same time the very air in it 
was so full of happiness that it 
seemed as though one were trans- 
ported to a gayer climate than that 
of our cloudy island. 

They went in and passed slowly 
up the broad, soft-carpeted stairs 
with that easeful step which does 
not mean fatigue, but the leisureli- 
ness of enjoyment. Truth to tell, 
most people would linger going up 
those stairs, for the effects were so 
warm and rich, and there were 
some pictures worth looking at, 
even upon the walls of the stair- 
way. But, as they went up, the 
most beautiful thing in that house 
flashed out from between the cur- 
tains which hung over an arch ; and 
that was the face of Merril Hamer- 
ton, their only child. The girl 
danced out to them like some light- 
hearted woodland creature. 

“ Oh, mama, I have been waiting 
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so long to ask if I may just go into 
the Gardens with Arthur to look 
at the skating—only for a few 
minutes, mama.” 

This last was in a tone of en- 
treaty, for Mrs. Hamerton looked 
very doubtful indeed over the re- 
quest. 

“Oh let her go!” said Mr 
Hamerton, with his hearty manner. 
“ Arthur must promise to keep her 
out only a few minutes. I don’t 
think you have been out all day, 
have you Merry '—I don’t wonder 
you want a run.” 

Arthur Wansy was standing on 
the great fur rug which lay in front 
of the drawing-room fire. He had 
been sitting in a lounging chair, 
but had risen on hearing the 
Hamertons come in; and now he 
seemed to find a certain languid 
pleasure in contemplating the group 
before him, which, framed in the 
heavy curtains of the archway, was 
certainly a very charming one. 


Merry had flung herself upon her 
mother, and was pressing her warm 


face against Mrs. Hamerton’s, 
which was cold with the outer air ; 
and Mr. Hamerton, with that phy- 
sical amiability more common in 
big than in little men, was submit- 
ting to be kept standing behind 
them in the doorway. 

“Tt is getting so dark and cold 
now,” said Mrs. Hamerton, hesi- 
tating ; “why do you want to take 
her, Arthur ?” 

They all seemed to expect an 
answer to this question, and Arthur 
Wansy, although gifted with a 
great amount of self-possession, 
seemed rather puzzled how to reply 
to it. After a moment’s pause he 
said, “ Because she looks so pretty 
in her furs.” 

They all laughed. Mr. Hamer- 
ton laughed heartily. Mrs. 
Hamerton with amusement, but 
a little less glee. However, the 
ingenuous compliment caught her, 
and she yielded. “ Run and put 
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on the furs, Merry,” she said, “ but 
be very quick, for you must be 
home soon.” 

Arthur, having obtained his 
wish, sat down in a very easy 
chair by the fireside with much of 
the air and appearance of a tame 
cat, and he seemed to be some- 
thing of the sort, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamerton scarcely noticed him, 
but began to discuss some pur- 
chases they had been making at a 
sale of old china. They were 
debating which of the cabinets 
should be re-arranged to admit 
the new treasures, and they pro- 
ceeded with the discussion, paying 
no more attention to Arthur than 
if he really had been a familiar 
tabby. He, meantime, sat lazily 
in his comfortable corner, waiting 
for Miss Hamerton’s return. She 
was back again in something like 
two minutes, looking certainly 
very pretty in her furs. Lazily 
Arthur rose from his lounge and 
joined her. Mr. Hamerton smiled 
at the two and just said, “Be 
quick back, Merry dear, or you 
will get cold.” Mrs. Hamerton 
sat down in the lounge which 
Arthur vacated, and loosed her 
cloak impatiently, as if its pressure 
across her chest was more than 
she could bear. 

‘“ Gerald,” she said, “‘ I wish that 
boy would do something which 
would give me an excuse to forbid 
him the house. I hate to have 
him always hanging after our 
Merry.” 

“ My dear, they are little more 
than children, and while he lives 
next door it is but natural that 
they should run about a little 
together. It would do more harm 
than good to interfere in any 
way.” 

“I suppose so,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton more quietly, yet with a 
distress in her voice; “ but still I 
don’t like it. Our Merry is too 
dear a child to be so much with a 
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young man like Arthur, who I 
know is both selfish and fast. I 
can see it in his eyes.” 

Mr. Hamerton came and knelt 
on the hearthrug by his wife’s 
chair and took her hand. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered fine man 
of middle age, with just that touch 
of coming snow upon his hair 
which is more beautiful about a 
face on which experience has placed 
its mark, than any aureole of gold. 
He was a man of large physical 
presence and considerable dignity, 
yet he had retained that boyish- 
ness which always clings about a 
gentle nature, and it enabled him 
to kneel at his wife’s side with all 
of—perhaps more than—the grace 
of a young lover. 

“Little woman,” he said, “ don’t 
worry yourself. Those two are 
boy and girl together ; if we inter- 
fere, it will just suggest to him 
that he might make love to her.” 

““T know,” said Mrs. Hamerton, 
“but still we must do something. 
We will try to get Clotilda Ray- 
mond to stay with us for a week 
or two; it would give Merry a 
companion, and one, too, who I am 
sure is very good for her.” 

“ Yes, Clotilda is a very sweet 
girl,” said Mr. Hamerton thought- 
fully; “but she is so clever, I 
sometimes think she hardly cares 
for our Merry.” 

“ No one can help loving Merry,” 
cried Mrs. Hamerton with some 


warmth. “She does not write 
verse like Clotilda. She is not all 
brains; but, dear me, Gerald, 


even poets know the beauty of a 
sweet, pure nature, true and con- 
stant as a rock, like our little 
girl’s.” 

“Why dear, I know!” said Mr. 
Hamerton, laughing a little at his 
wife’s indignation ; “all I meant 
was that I did not know whether 
Clotilda found herself rather out 
of her natural element with us.” 

“Qh no,” said Mrs. Hamerton, 
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“so many of her friends come 
here that I think she is happy. 
And it does her good, because her 
life is almost too intellectual— 
while ours is perhaps not quite 
intellectual enough.” She finished 
her speech with an amused laugh. 

“You are severe, Bertha,” said 
Mr. Hamerton, rising from his 
knees and drawing himself up, as 
he stood in front of the bright fire. 
“You are very severe; but doubt- 
less you are right. We do the best 
we can, I think ; and if the Creator 
did not over-burden us with brains, 
we cannot well help it. But there 
is one thing which I really believe 
we do very well: and that is 
appreciating what other people 
do.” 

“ Just so,” said Mrs. Hamerton 
with a smile, half of amusement, 
half of genuine enjoyment. She 
rose, as she spoke, with the inten- 
tion of leaving the room; but she 
paused a moment at her husband’s 
side, and looked around. Certainly 
the evidences of a capacity of ap- 
preciation were all about her. 
The room was a sort of temple of 
art in itself, and gave, even to an 
unobservant eye, a deep sense of 
repose which penetrated to the 
very soul and quieted it. One 
peculiar magic in pure art lies in 
its power of appeal, not only to the 
intensely wsthetic eyes, but also to 
those hardly awakened to beauty. 
To these latter it simply conveys a 
sense of perfection which gives a 
feeling of rest and peace. None 
can be so blind as not to derive 
some delight from Perugino’s pic- 
tures, although many will be un- 
aware of what it is which pene- 
trates to their souls and soothes 
them. They do not understand 
where the perfection lies which 
overpowers their senses. Even the 
unartistic would have a feeling of 
this kind in entering the Hamer- 
tons’ house. When the hall door 
shut behind you, London and its 
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dreariness was shut out, and not 
only that, but forgotten; you had 
entered an atmosphere of art, and 
the very first breath of it brings a 
certain intoxication of the senses. 

Mr. Hamerton had some right 
to speak of his power of apprecia- 
tion : he was a critic and collector 
whose approbation delighted ar- 
tists. He thought his wife (after 
eighteen years of marriage) the 
most beautiful and charming 
woman in the world; he had 
placed her in a home which might 
almost be pronounced as beautiful 
as a home could be. If it was a 
temple of art, Bertha Hamerton 
was its priestess. 

“Let me take your furs away, 
Bertha,” said her husband, “and 
you rest here till the tea comes; 
you are tired, I know.” 

“Thank you, Gerald,” said she, 
absently. She was thinking how 


happy she was, and, inthe depth of 
her contentment, was scarcely con- 
scious of the voice of its principal 


creator. He took off her cloak 
and sealskin cap, and put them 
aside ; and then pushed her gently 
into a chair. 

“What are you dreaming of, 
little woman?” he asked, after a 
little silence. 

“You, I fancy,” she answered. 
Mr. Hamerton laughed as he stood 
up with an action as of straighten- 
ing himself, which was habitual to 
him. 

“You are absurdly unlike the 
generality of women,” he said ; 
“it is unusual, isn’t it, to stay in 
love with the same man for 
eighteen years?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, “I 
should think it is unusual, because 
there are not many men like 
you.” 

“T don’t know about that, but 
certainly there are not niany 
women with such a constant heart 
as yours. It is a great gift, that 
quality of constancy. I hope, and 
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indeed I believe, our Merry has it 
from you.” 

“T wish she would come in,” 
said Mrs. Hamerton, a shade of 
uneasiness crossing her handsome, 
happy face. 

“ Oh, she is all right,” said Mr. 
Hamerton lightly ; “ Arthur will 
take care of her.” 

“Of course, but I never feel so 
uneasy about her as when she is 
with him. Ihave a presentiment 
that, if any trouble comes into our 
darling’s life, it will be through 
Arthur Wansy.” 

“ Presentiments always mean 
the opposite thing,” said Mr. 
Hamerton. “It is the only weak- 
ness in your character, that you 
are so fond of your dreams and 
fancies; and, just to show how 
foolish they are, here are the 
children coming upstairs. Don’t 
you hear Merry’s voice?” 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamerton. A second after 
the heavy curtain which hung over 
the arched entrance to the room 
was pushed aside, and Merry 
Hamerton, with a glowing face and 
sparkling eyes, danced into the 
room like an embodiment of joy. 
Mrs. Hamerton opened her arms 
instinctively, and the girl flung 
herself, furs and all, right into 
theirembrace. No lovelier picture 
could be imagined than that made 
by the mother and daughter. 
Arthur Wansy leisurely coming 
through the curtains dropped 
them behind him, and paused 
to look at it, forgetting, in the 
pleasure of admiration, his usual 
habit of immediately ensconcing 
himself in a comfortable arm- 
chair. Merry looked simply the 
most perfectly happy and bright- 
eyed of English girls. Her mother 
had more the air of a Roman 
matron, for she wore a dress made 
much in the fashion which the ladies 
of Rome wore some two thousand 
years ago, and Roman ornamen 
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of beaten gold luy upon her 
neck and glittered in her dark 
hair. With her matured beauty, 
her stately preservation amid 
middle age of all the charms and 
fascinations of womanhood, she 
wore this picturesque dress as 
few women could wear it. The 
two had unconsciously placed 
themselves in a most charming 
attitude. Mrs. Hamerton was 
sitting on a wide carved seat, a 
chair which was a perfect example of 
pure Byzantine art. Its light wood, 
ornamented with brass and ivory, 
and the great yellow satin cushions 
which lay upon it, made a most 
perfect framework to her form, 
dressed in its curious robe of some 
dim yellow material. Right in 
her arms lay Merry, all covered 
with sealskin, so that only her 
bright young face flashed out from 
her dark figure. Mr. Hamerton, 
standing upon the hearthrug, 
watched them quietly, as he had 
often watched them before, with 
the same sense as they always 
gave him, that, beautiful as his 
house might be, it was the pre- 
sence of these two which made it 
perfect. Crowded upon the tables 
in this room were specimens of 
ancient art, Greek, Roman, and 
Japanese, which were priceless. 
Yet, beauty-lover and votary of 
the arts as he was, the owner of all 
these things knew well enough that 
the true hearts of the two fair 
women, who made a home of this 
museum of beauty, were of a far 
more incalculable value than any- 
thing else which it contained. 

After a moment’s pause in her 
pretty attitude, which had struck 
the two men with admiration, 
Merry turned her head. Her eyes 
flashed across first to Arthur, where 
he still stood by the curtains of 
the doorway. Mr. Hamerton, look- 
ing at her so intently, noticed the 
glance, and caught, as it were, the 
meeting of the two pairs of eyes, 
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for his own travelled like lightning 
across to Arthur’s face. A certain 
intelligence which passed between 
them in those glances struck him 
with a sudden wonder. It was 
hardly the look of two children 
who are only playmates—what was 
it then? There was but one 
answer to that, in his mind, in 
such a perfectly natural case as 
this, of two handsome young 
people, both rich and unexception- 
able. He suddenly became aware 
that his wife had keener senses 
than his own, and that these young 
people, after all, were children no 
longer. Arthur, now that Merry 
had changed her position, and the 
spell was broken, came over to the 
warmth of the fire. Mr. Hamerton 
eyed him curiously as he ap- 
proached. “I'd like to duck him 
in the Round Pond if he’s been 
making love to my little girl,” he 
said to himself; “and yet there’s 
not a single objection to be made 
to him. He’s a handsome fellow, 
straight as a dart—bears himself 
as if he were somebody and knew 
it ; rich and well connected. I wish 
he were in Japan, or travelling in 
search of the North Pole.” 

Perhaps this charitable wish 
made itself somehow felt in Mr. 
Hamerton’s atmosphere. At all 
events, Arthur, after warming him- 
self all round at the fire, took his 
leave without sitting down. Mr. 
Hamerton did not trouble to see 
him out, or even to ring for a ser- 
vant. Arthur Wansy came in and 
out familiarly. 

When he had left the room Mr. 
Hamerton went and sat down in 
the wide seat beside his wife, and 
put his arm round Merry. He 
drew her towards him, took her 
hat off, and held her head against 
him, so that her clear eyes met 
his. 

“Do you remember,” he said, 
“what you used to say when you 
were a little thing, just in your 
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frocks, if you fell down and hurt 
yourself ?”’ 

“No,” said Merry. Then sud- 
denly, “Oh, yes, I do!—‘You 
great big boy, come and pick me 
up. Wasn’t that it ?” 

The father and mother both 
laughed heartily, for Merry spoke 
with a reminiscence of her infantile 
lisp, which came back to her tongue 
with the words. 

“Why, Gerald!” said Mrs. 
Hamerton. “I haven’t heard that 
for years. What ever made you 
think of it again ?” 

“ Because I don’t want Merry 
to forget that ’'m only a great big 
boy, one of whose vocations in life 
is to pick her up. Now, you two, 
you must go and dress. You know 
we dine at the McClintocks’ to- 
night, and we positively must get 
there somewhere within an hour orso 
of thetime they name. So be quick.” 

Mrs. Hamerton looked at her 


watch—a tiny thing studded with 
jewels, but which nevertheless kept 


time—and started up at once. 
“Come, Merry,” she said, “it is 
really getting late. We will have 
tea while we are dressing. Take it 
up to my dressing room,” she said 
to the servant, who was just then 
bringing it in. Arm in arm the 
mother and daughter went slowly 
up the wide stairs, where the walls 
were covered with pictures, and 
where statues stood at every corner 
—the simple loveliness of the 
marble gleaming against the 
tapestry hangings. The house 
was warm with beauty and stately 
with art at every turning. Merry 
went up, leaning almost heavily 
on her mother and with her 
eyes on the ground. Presently 
she heaved a deep sigh. Mrs. 
Hamerton looked quickly at her ; 
the sound was one so strange from 
this girl. A single tear had crept 
from under the dark lashes and 
quivered there upon her cheek. 
“Merry, what is the matter?” 
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exclaimed Mrs. Hamerton, pausing 
and looking at the downcast face. 
Merry raised her head and showed 
two dim eyes, all suffused with 
unshed tears. 

“T don’t know, mama,” 
“T don’t know, indeed.” 

Mrs. Hamerton looked again at 
her, kissed her, and then turned 
into her dressing room alone and 
closed the door behind her. 

“What a sad thing it is,” she 
murmured to herself, “that every- 
body has to grow up!” 

She felt a strange, heavy feeling 
at her heart, as if some unknown - 
sorrow had penetrated its depths ; 
but presently all this was quite 
banished and forgotten when the 
tea came, and with it Merry, clad 
in a pink dressing gown, her dusky 
hair all over her shoulders, and her 
eyes, so lately full of tears, spark- 
ling with the mirth which, with 
this happy child, seemed perpetu- 
ally to arise out of herself, like the 
waters of a sunlit fountain. No dark 
shape of sorrow had ever yet crossed 
her path. She was still in that 
joyous time when all the world 
appears to be irradiated with sun- 
shine; when the poor and sick are 
in existence just to be the recipi- 
ents of charity, and made happy by 
it ; when the whole of mankind are 
more or less perfect, only differing 
in degree as to their virtues. 
Merry believed implicitly that 
everybody was good and that every- 
body was intended to be happy, 
and believed it, too, after seventeen 
years of experience in this cold 
world of ours. But then Merry, 
though she was perpetually in 
society, had nelle hardly yet 
peeped beyond the curtains of 
her babyish bassinette. She was 
always sheltered under her mother’s 
wing and guided by her father, 
and she naturally imagined that 
all the world was as true and 
as charming as Gerald and Bertha 
Hamerton. 


she said, 
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Mrs. Hamerton lay back in her 
chair, and, while she drank her 
tea, watched the girl’s face,—every 
dimple and smile spoke only of a 
happy soul; and so at last the dim 
presentiment passed out of the 
mother’s heart. 

When they went down dressed 
at last, to find Mr. Hamerton wait- 
ing in the drawing room and the 
carriage at the door, they were 
laughing together like two chil- 
dren ; and the sound of their voices 
was so agreeable to Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s ears, that he forgot to scold 

- them for being, as usual, very late. 

“Now,” he said, as they settled 
themselves in the carriage, “ close 
your eyes, and get yourself into a 
properly pre-Raphaelite state of 
mind. Turn on the esthetic tap 
to the full, else the McClintocks 
will think your education has been 
neglected.” 

“T dare say,” said Mrs. Hamer- 
ton from out of a depth of furs, 
“that Clotilda Raymond may be 
dining there to-night. If so, shall 
I ask her to come and stay with us 
for a little while?” 

“ Yes, do,” said Mr. Hamerton. 
And so the matter was left. 


Cuapter II. 


Arrivep at the McClintocks’ 
house, and, it is to be hoped, 
having got themselves into a pro- 
perly esthetic state, they were 
ushered into a drawing room, where 
subdued lamps with rose-coloured 
shades gave the dimmest of reli- 
gious lights. A faint odour of in- 
cense pervaded the room; there 
was a sound of voices, but even 
that was a solemn sort of mur- 
mur, as of awe-struck votaries at 
a shrine. The chatterers were 
gathered in a group around a lady, 
who seemed to be in some sort the 
goddess at whose shrine they wor- 
shipped. She was not prepossess- 
ing in appearance, having a kind 
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of roll of the eye that to most 
persons unacquainted with her 
would have suggested incipient 
insanity. She was lounging ele- 
gantly in a very low chair. She 
was clothed magnificently in a very 
low-necked dress. She rose from 
her chair, when the Hamertons 
were announced, in a studied 
manner. “ Dear Mrs. Hamerton, 
how good of you. I am so glad 
to see you and your charming 
daughter. Rollo, take Miss Ha- 
merton nearer the fire; she is 
quite cold.” Rollo, a highly edu- 
cated and intensely profound 
youth, with all the Oxford stiffness 
in his back, and all the newest 
nonsense on the tip of his tongue, 
obeyed with as much alacrity as his 
elegant manners allowed, for he 
very much admired Miss Merry. 
There was no great natural gaiety 
in the McClintocks’ house—they 
were all too refined; but they were 
not too obtuse to admire pure 
gaiety of heart when that rare and 
charming quality came in their 
way. So Rollo regaled Miss Merry 
with various rather high-flown re- 
marks during the waiting.for the 
announcement of dinner. He 
always felt it his duty to be as sen- 
timental as possible in the presence 
of a pretty woman. He amused 
Merry very much. She had a 
natural sense of humour, and de- 
lighted in the two McClintock 
sons, and the affectation with which 
they persisted in hiding some 
genuine ability. To-night for the 
first time she experienced faintly 
a slight sensation of boredom: the 
man wearied her with his non- 
sense, and she yawned behind her 
fan. “I wonder why I feel so 
tired,” she said to herself in some 
amazement. Her emotions had all 
been so unconscious hitherto that 
she was quite perplexed by this new 
sense of realising her own mental 
fatigue. She was delighted when 
dinner was announced, and the gal- 
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lant Rollo’s mind was a little dis- 
tracted from sentiment to the more 
serious matterof handing her down. 
She found herself at dinner opposite 
Clotilda Raymond, and as_ her 
glance fell on her, she remembered 
that her mother had said she 
would ask her to come and stay 
with them. Instantly the thought 
passed through her mind, “I shall 
have to go about with her. I shall 
not see Arthur so often.” Just 
then Clotilda looked up and smiled 
her recognition. She and Merry 
were great friends, though of a 
very different order of girlhood. 
Merry suddenly became conscious 
of the thought in her mind as she 
met Clotilda’s smile. Her answer- 


ing smile was lost in a blush so 
vivid, so intense, so painful, that 
she thought the eye of every 
person at the table must be upon 
her, and that everyone would guess 
at what seemed to her in her 
innocence her shame 


and her 
agony; for, in that sudden, 
half-unconscious thought, she was 
forced into an awakenment so 
strange to her, that it made her 
heart beat and her head throb. 
Rollo McClintock, turning to speak 
to her, was startled by the expres- 
sion of her face and the passionate 
flush which still lingered even 
upon her forehead. ‘“ You are not 
well, Miss Hamerton,” he said; 
“this room is too hot.” Merry 
assured him she was all right, and 
indeed her sudden colour was 
rapidly giving place to a degree of 
paleness not common with her. 
She made an effort and went on 
with her dinner and her artistic 
gossiping with Rollo. Very soon 
she was herself again, and had 
almost conquered her rush of feel- 
ing when, glancing across the 
table, she met Clotilda Raymond’s 
eyes full upon her. They were 
always soft, sweet eyes, but now 
they appeared as though filled with 
a new and inexplicable sympathy. 
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Clotilda was a poetess of the 
emotional order; but, surely, 
thought Merry to herself, she 
could not have divined any need of 
her sympathy. Can a blush speak 
in words? wondered poor Merry, 
overcome by her new consciousness. 
Clotilda’s earnest gaze was easily 
explained. She was a student of 
human faces, and to-night she was 
filled with the idea that there was 
some change in Merry’s expression. 
Her next impulse, as an avowed 
reader of human souls, was to dis- 
cover the meaning of this new 
look in her friend’s eyes, the added 
sweetness which hovered about her 
lips and gave them a look more soft 
and delicate than even that which 
is given by the freshness of perfect 
youth. “It is only that Merry is 
developing, I suppose,” she con- 
cluded ; “ her mind is vpening, and 
she is beginning to taste of the 
bitters and sweets of life.” This 
idea decided Clotilda to accept 
Mrs. Hamerton’s invitation at 
once when it was given later in the 
evening, especially as it was 
earnestly pressed by Merry herself. 
Mrs. Hamerton was charmed by 
Merry’s warmth. “ How is it pos- 
sible,” she thought, “that she 
could care for a young fellow like 
Arthur if she can love a girl so in- 
tellectual as Clotilda Raymond ?” 
Mrs. Hamerton had a bad habit of 
undervaluing Arthur Wansy, as 
most mothers undervalue their 
daughters’ early admirers. 

“ Little girl,” said Mr. Hamerton 
to Merry after they were in the 
carriage and driving home, “ you 
have looked very pale to-night. 
Do you feel well ? ” 

“Yes, papa, thank you,” said/ 
Merry, with a little undertone in 
her voice of something which was 
new to these two who were so 
familiar with its every ring and 
change. 

“Are you sure you feel well ?” 
he repeated, leaning forward to try 
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and see her face by the lamp 
light. His answer was a sudden 
passion of tears, something so 
strange and unusual in Merry that 
it startled them both inexpressibly. 
Mrs. Hamerton put her arms out 
and drew her close, nursing her as 
though she were a baby in some 
depth of childish distress; but 
well the mother knew, as she felt 
the rise and fall of that throb- 
bing young heart, that this was no 
babyish storm. She said nothing, 
however ; the girl was only treated 
as if she were over-tired, and when 
she got home, was petted like a 
weary child. Merry had always 
been “the baby,” and to-night she 
accepted this tenderness in thank- 
ful silence, feeling simply that it 
wrapped around and comforted her 
startled soul. 

“What do you suppose is the 
matter with our Merry?” asked 
Mr. Hamerton, when at last his 
wife came back from soothing the 
girl to sleep. 

“JT don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, not caring to give her 
ideas that definiteness which comes 
with explanation; “perhaps she 
has been dull lately, wanting com- 
panionship. We are too fond of 
her perhaps, and keep her too 
much to ourselves. Young people 
need the companionship of young 
people. Clotilda comes to-mor- 
row; we must take them out as 
much as possible. I daresay it 
will do Merry good.” 

“Yes, we can see if it does,” 
said Mr. Hamerton, who also did 
not care to form his thoughts by 
putting them imto words. “If 
not, we must take her away from 
home for a while, and see what a 
change will do.” 

The next morning Merry seemed 
quite herself again, and she played 
one of those little tricks on Arthur 
which only a woman is capable of. 
He wanted to take her to one of 
the winter exhibitions in the after- 


noon; he had asked her, and 
had trusted to her persuading 
her father or mother to go, or, 
as more often happened, both. 
Merry chose to forget all about it, 
and when he came in, after lunch, 
expecting to find her, as usual, 
waiting for him, she had gone in 
the carriage to fetch Clotilda Ray- 
mond. He was very much disgusted, 
but said nothing, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamerton had evidently never 
heard of the proposed expedi- 
tion. He soon betook himself 
home again, for the two elder 
Hamertons, though perfectly 
polite, were never very warm to 
him. It was Merry who was his 
friend in the house, and whose 
child-comradeship with him had 
admitted him through that. front 
door, which in his earlier boyhood 
had seemed like some enchanted 
portal, so delicious even to his 
partially educated sensibilities, 
was the luxurious artistic atmo- 


sphere within it. The drawing- 
room windows of the two houses 
were only divided by an iron bar ; 
the small gardens were separated 


by a very low wall. In early 
childhood these solitary children 
had, out of the sociable disposition 
of their age, amused themselves by 
holding confab over the garden 
wall ; as they grew older they would 
sit on the balconies in the dusk of 
the summer evenings. It was im- 
possible to keep them apart, so 
the heads of the two families, 
though by no means naturally 
sympathetic, made the best of 
the circumstances by politely 
pretending to be so. The acquain- 
tance gradually resolved itself 
into formal calls at long in- 
tervals between the two ladies; 
and in Arthur’s pervading the 
Hamerton’s house—spending half 
his time there, in fact, when at 
home. Arthur was one of those 
persons who cannot endure to be 
alone for a moment, and who 
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simply will not stand being bored. 
His own parents bored him exceed- 
ingly, and ever since he had entered 
upon the dignity of breeches he 
had made a point of avoiding their 
society as far as possible. To-day 
he went home in very ill-humour. 
He had not anticipated Merry’s 
forgetting her engagement in this 
way. He did not quite know what 
to do with himself. He went back 
home, and entered the dining-room 
with his hands in his pockets (that 
most impudent of all masculine 
attitudes), and a not over-amiable 
expression on his face. Mrs. Wansy 
was sitting by the fire, dressed to 
go out. She was waiting for the 
carriage, and was fidgeting and 
getting more angry every second 
because it was so long in coming. 
She opened her eyes in some sur- 
prise at Arthur’s appearance, but 
did not concern herself about it, 
for her mind was too full of the 
more important matter of the 
coachman’s delay to admit of con- 
sidering anything else at the mo- 
ment. She was a woman who habi- 
tually took in ideas very slowly. 

“Tt is really too annoying,” she 
said, fretfully, “the way that man 
keeps me waiting. He is positively 
growing into a tyrant. I shall be 
afraid to order the carriage when I 
want it soon, but shall have to ask 
him if I may go out. I do think, 
Arthur, that you might speak to 
him.” 

“T speak to him,” said Arthur, 
with that lordliness of manner 
which the modern young man 
knows so well how to assume 
towards his elders; “thank you, 
I should get into a row with the 
governor then. I believe that 
coachman of ours is the qily man 
in the world the governor’s afraid 
of. Whata thousand pities when 
people keep horses who don’t 
understand them !” 

“ Arthur, don’t speak so of your 
father,” said Mrs. Wansy, in a 
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tone of timid severity. She was 
arriving at a very trying period for 
the maternal feelings. It was a 
point of honour with her to maintain 
an appearance of authority with her 
son, and yet she was beginning to 
be afraid of him. It mattered 
little to Arthur what tone she took ; 
he seldom paid any attention to 
her. Just now he was disposed for 
a wrangle and a jar of tongues, and 
would probably have succeeded in 
goading her into a fury in another 
ten minutes; but, fortunately for 
ne ‘r, the carriage was announced, 

nd Mrs. Wansy, who, despite all 
her secret rebellion, dared not have 
kept the carriage waiting at the 
door, hurried out. Arthur stood 
at the window, and watched the 
carriage drive away with some- 
thing very like a sneer on his face. 
When it was out of sight he 
turned from the window with a 
groan of disgust. ‘“ What a pros- 
pect to gaze upon,” he said aloud ; 
“dead trees, a dirty road, a leaden 
sky, and all the ugliness of London 
walking and driving past. Con- 
found it, why don’t we have 
stained glass windows, like the 
Hamertons ?” 

He threw himself into a large 
easy chair close by the fire. He 
enjoyed the sun or the fire just as 
a spaniel does; he basked in it 
with the deepest physical satisfac- 
tion. But, though he liked to be 
warm, he also liked to be amused; 
and there was very little in that 
handsome dining room to afford 
amusement or interest of any kind. 
It was one of those sort of rooms 
which a valuer or house agent can 
describe admirably. Everything 
in it was of the very best, the hand- 
somest, the heaviest;- the silk 
window curtains hung in splendid 
folds from the thickness of their 
make; the table stood like a rock 
in the middle of the room; the 
sideboard shone with perfectly 
polished silver. It was a room to 
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dine your friends in, with dignity ; 
to eat turtle soup in, drink old 

ort, and to entertain solemnly. 
But who dare be witty in such a 
room as this? who dare look on 
life as a light thing, or make merry 
with fate, in the presence of these 
substantial upholsterings ? Here 
you were associating with the 
votaries of Wealth, and must needs 
be deferential to that great deity. 
The people who own these solid 
signs of riches would surely be 
shocked at the very atmosphere of 
a man who could be light-hearted 
amid debt and difficulty. There is 
a religion of riches as well as a 
religion of art ; but of all the wor- 
shipped task-masters of the earth 
none is so hard on those who really 
serve him as Wealth. It is not 
difficult to understand this : money 
should be a servant; make of it a 
master and you will be tyrannised 
over as people always are who 
allow their servants to rule them. 
The home of the person who is 
avowedly and deliberately rich 
generally exhibits a strange absence 
of prettiness. This was very con- 
spicuous in the Wansies’ dining- 
room, where everything was sternly 
solid. 

Arthur sat and looked about for 
awhile, and then relieved his feel- 
ings by a vast yawn. His next 
proceeding was natural enough 
under the circumstances. He put 
on his hat, took a hansom, and 
went into town in search of amuse- 
ment, and did not return home 
until just eight o’clock, in time for 
dinner. Mrs. Wansy had come in 
from her calls, and was re-arrayed 
in a subdued splendour for the 
evening. Mr. Wansy had returned 
from the City, where he buried 
himself from early morn till dewy 
eve. It did not appear to hurt 
him, however. He was a man who 
maintained an incessant flow of 
good animal spirits and never 
allowed anything to interfere with 
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his enjoyment of life, except on 
those occasions when he found 
it necessary to get into a violent 
temper. Probably he enjoyed 
this also, or he would not have 
done it so well or so often, 
but other people did not generally 
find much amusement in these 
exhibitions. His clerks, his ser- 
vants, his wife, regarded his anger 
with an awe which only can be in- 
spired by a tyrant. His coachman 
and his son were the only two per- 
sons under his roof for whom he had 
a certain secret respect, and he did 
his best to keep that secret locked 
in his own breast. Wilkins, his 
coachman, understood horses, and 
he did not; his horses had cost a 
great deal of money, which was a 
sufficient reason for him to be in- 
tensely proud of them, and he 
really did not know when they 
would or when they would . not 
catch cold. For Arthur he had a 
certain secret respect, because he 
had paid euormous sums for his 
education and college expenses; 
while he himself had acquired his 
limited learning at a country day- 
school, and the only accomplish- 
ments he possessed were reading, 
writing, and making money. He 
was perfectly conscious that Arthur 
entered a world of which he him- 
self knew nothing and cared to know 
nothing; business fully occupied 
his whole mind, and he considered 
that his whole duty to his son was 
fulfilled when he yearly paid all his 
expenses. There is evidently some 
attractiveness in the idea that 
parental duty consists simply in 
supplying a young man with enough 
money to pay for any vices he may 
choose to develop, seeing that so 
many parents are content with 
such a view. There is some justi- 
fication perhaps for business men 
in the fact that they, as a rule, 
really have no leisure, and (more 
important still) no brains, to spare 
for attention to their children. 
12 
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Arthur seemed to flourish on this 
system: he was growing into a 
broad-chested handsome young 
fellow, half a head taller than his 
father ; was developing most gen- 
tlemanly tastes, and thoroughly 
understood pleasing and amusing 
himself. This was a great relief 
to his father, who rewarded him 
by making it a point of honour 
never to inquire how he had been 
employing himself. So long as 
Arthur kept within his liberal 
allowance, contracted no debts, 
and kept a good appearance before 
the respectable circle of acquain- 
tances in which the Wansies 
moved, he might do just as he 
chose. And Arthur did so; show- 
ing his appreciation of his home 
life principally by a_ tolerably 
regular appearance at the dinner 
hour. Truth to tell, the cook of 


the establishmeut was a very excel- 
lent one, and Mr. Wansy’s wines 
were really good. That gentleman 
himself now stood upon the great rug 


in front of the drawing-room fire. 
The steel of the fireplace and 
fender shone in the light of the 
flames, and formed a perfect pic- 
ture of brightness and glow; Mr. 
Wansy, spotlessly arrayed in even- 
ing dress, looked as cheerful as the 
hearth in front of which he stood. 
Notwithstanding all this bright- 
ness, Arthur closed his eyes for a 
second, with a slight shudder as he 
entered. He very rarely came into 
the drawing-room; when he did, 
this little spasm inevitably passed 
through his system. If he ever 
indulged in champagne and lobster 
so far into the small hours as to 
give him bad dreams, his night- 
mares always enacted themselves 
in this room. And why ?—only 
because it was blue, quite blue; a 
perfect chaos of stretches of blue 
carpet, of blue satin couches, of 
blue satin chairs. A great mirror 
reflected the blueness and intensi- 
fied it. In front of this mirror was a 
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row of artificial indiarubber plants, 
sticking their stiff green leaves out 
defiantly, as if they meant to 
stand by their own colour to all 
eternity in spite of the unfair 
majority of the Blues. Near 
them, in a large blue chair, sat 
Mrs. Wansy, dressed in black 
velvet, with many aggressive arti- 
ficial roses in her cap, and looking 
as yellow, by dint of her beloved 
blue drawing-room, as a tolerably 
well-complexioned woman can be 
made to look. She was complain- 
ing of something, in the peculiar 
monotone of habitual aggrieve- 
ment, and Mr. Wansy was not listen- 
ing to her. He welcomed Arthur 
joyously, as a happy interruption 
to the Darby-and-Joanism of the 
moment. Mr. Wansy made small 
disguisal of his contempt for the 
female sex generally, and his 
wife in particular. He had never 
made the acquaintance of a woman 
who could do anything except 
spend money, and if she could do 
that pretty well, it was a dead cer- 
tainty that she would not be able 
to balance her accounts. Conse- 
quently, he was not likely to think 
very highly of the mental powers of 
the sex, as the capacity for making 
money was his measure of human 
virtue, and accurate bookkeeping 
appeared to him to be necessary to 
salvation. It is very doubtful 
whether he would have been able 
to regard a person who could not 
balance his accounts as possessing 
an immortal soul. Arthur had in- 
herited a business faculty, and it 
is probable that Mr. Wansy would 
have regarded the results of a 
University education in a very dif- 
ferent manner if he had found 
Arthur’s brains bestowed upon the 
making of Latin verse, instead of 
that young gentleman exhibiting, 
as he did, a very fine appreciation 
of the value and virtues of hard 
cash. Arthur knew exactly how 
to keep his father in good humour, 
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and he took the trouble to do it, 
for he hated to be worried by any- 
one else being out of temper. So, 
if he did perchance bestow a few 
moments of his lordly leisure upon 
the blue drawing-room, he inva- 
_ riably glanced over the City article 
of the morning paper, in order to 
have some topics of conversation. 
This pleased his father very much ; 
it made him feel that his son was 
a person of some intelligence; and 
it suited Arthur, as he generally 
obtained a few hints worth having 
in these little conversations—the 
fact being that he indulged his 
hereditary tastes by engaging in 
certain small private speculations 
of his own. 

In this way the five minutes in 
the drawing-room, and the hour 
and a half of dinner itself, was 
generally got through pretty suc- 
cessfully in the way of conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Wansy hardly ever 
said anything at dinner-time. She 
was a great eater, and was growing 


stout and flushed by dint of a total 
absence of exercise and much meat 
and wine. The substantial—almost 


aldermanic—repasts which were 
served in the solemn dining-room 
of this house were certainly not 
what would be called in the 
modern medical jargon, “ brainial 
meals ;” but then, as a witty writer 
recently remarked, it might be as 
well for people to ascertain the 
existence of an organ before they 
troubled themselves about pro- 
viding it with special food, The 
Wansies understood the art of eat- 
ing and drinking according to the 
usual English middle-class stan- 
dard; their dinners were as por- 
tentous as their sideboard and as 
solid and heavy as their silver. 
Arthur had a smoking-room, 
which, as his father never smoked, 
was his own sacred property. He 
had furnished it himself, and had 
contrived to introduce into it a 
certain air of luxury without the 
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overpowering sense of the uphol- 
sterer, which prevailed in every 
other part of the house. But still 
the solidity of the mansion pene- 
trated even this sanctum; there 
was something heavy in the atmo- 
sphere, and Arthur could seldom 
support the solitude of his 
smoking-room after he had dis- 
posed of a couple of fragrant 
cigars. He always went out in the 
evening. Rich young bachelors: 
can always find plenty of society in 
London, of every description, and 
Arthur Wansy, when he issued 
upon the door step of his home, 
a handsome, cultivated, wealthy 
young man, had practically a little 
world of societies from which he 
might pick and choose his amuse- 
ments and companions. As is 
frequently the case with the sons 
of men who have made money, 
Arthur went into circles both higher 
than his father could gain admit- 
tance to, and lower than he would 
have cared to have his father know 
anything about. But Arthur had 
not been trained up to the standard 
of Oxford estheticism for nothing. 
He knew a good thing when he saw 
it; consequently, though there 
were plenty of rich people who 
would be glad to see him in their 
drawing-rooms (which were all 
more or less after the pattern of 
Mrs. Wansy’s), and though there 
were plenty of another sort of 
people, to whom the fact that he was 
rich was a sufficient introduction— 
and who were very amusing—yet 
his taste led him perpetually to 
prefer the Hamertons’ house to 
any of them. Here there was 
never anything to offend the most 
delicate mind, the most highly 
educated taste. These people be- 
longed essentially to that charm- 
ing modern class who make true 
politeness a principle of life, and 
who regard amiability as a virtue 
never to be dispensed with. 

And so to-night—as on so many 
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previous nights—Arthur hesitated 
which way to turn; and when he 
had finished his cigar on the broad 
door step of the house, he 
eventually let himself in at the 
Hamertons’ garden gate. Why 
should he not? There could be 
no reason for Merry’s omitting to 
keep her engagement in the after- 
noon except the easy forgetfulness 
of such a light-hearted disposition 
as hers. And yet, for some unde- 
fined reason, he felt one degree 
less sure about his welcome than 
usual. But, he argued with himself, 
this was ridiculous. Merry had 
a friend with her now, which was 
all the more reason why she would 
be glad to see him. Girls always 
wanted men to amuse them; and 
so, with that peculiar consciousness 
of innate value, which lends a 
dignity to many an empty-headed 
puppy, Arthur boldly advanced. 

“The gentlemen are still in the 
dining-room, sir,’ said the man- 
servant who let him in. 

“Oh,” said Arthur, hesitating,“ I 
did not know there were visitors.” 

“ Only Mr. Richard, sir,” said the 
man, shutting the front door, for 
he knew perfectly well that Arthur 
would stay; and Arthur did stay. 
Mr. Richard was a person of whom 
he had heard a great deal and 
whom he had never seen; therefore 
a certain amount of curiosity gave 
him an additional desire to stay. 
But he did not go into the dining- 
room; he preferred to get under 
the wing of his little friend Merry, 
who was always kind and sweet, 
and in whose atmosphere the very 
thought of ennui departed. 

He went upstairs to the large 
drawing-room, admitting himself 
quietly through the heavy curtains 
which hung over the arched door- 
way. There was no one there, 
and the lights were turned low. A 
brighter light which gleamed 
through a curtain, and a low sound 
of voices, led him on. 
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Cuapter III. 


THERE was a quaint little slip of a 
room hardly wider than a passage 
between the great drawing-room, 
and a room beyond which was 
sacred to certain pictures. This 
nook was a favourite one of 
Merry’s, and here Arthur found 
the two girls to-night. The room 
of the pictures was called the 
Egyptian room from its peculiar 
style of decoration. A large pic- 
ture by a modern master stood 
upon an easel at one side. It was 
illuminated so carefully that it 
never showed its beauty so fully as 
at night. The little ante-room in 
which the two girls were sitting 
had a low-cushioned seat at the 
far end, from which this great pic- 
ture, which brought Egyptian life 
home to the very senses, could be 
seen at its best. From this seat, 
looking down the room, the mar- 
vellous head of the Pharaoh, with 
the deep, patient eyes, seemed to 
be a living thing, only more intense 
in its silent reality than a change- 
able human face. Merry was lying 
back against the great yellow satin 
cushions of this couch, her eyes 
fixed upon the eyes of the Pharaoh. 
Clotilda had been reading aloud 
from a volume of Mrs. Browning ; 
but she had put the book aside at 
a remark made by Merry just as 
Arthur was coming through the 
drawing-room. 

“That face of the Pharaoh,” 
said Merry, in a tone much graver 
than usual, at least in Arthur’s ex- 
perience of her, “is becoming every 
day a more intelligible teacher to 
me. Patience, unchangeableness, 
constancy through all trials, are the 

ualities which I see in it, and which 
make it appear so beautiful.” 

“You are right, I believe, as to 
the qualities,” answered Clotilda ; 
“and, at all events, there is no 
doubt that a great moral lesson is 
embodied in that picture.” 
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“ But who needs moral lessons 
in these days?” said Arthur, 
coming upon them just at that 
moment. He shook hands with 
Miss Raymond (whom he knew 
slightly and regarded with some 
contempt as a blue stocking), and 
then sank into a tempting nook 
near Merry. 

“We are educated beyond those 
things now,” he went on, with the 
fluency acquired in the debating 
club, where men learn to talk with 
ease on subjects to which they have 
never given a moment’s real 
thought ; “we have discovered in 
this complicated nineteenth cen- 
tury life that a different conscience 
is needed for every different walk 
in life. The commercial conscience 
and the clerical conscience, for in- 
stance, are two articles of totally 
different growth ; there is a great 
gulf fixed between them, and there 
is nothing for it but to shake hands 
across. I hope I am not offending 
you,” he said, turning to Miss 
Raymond, “ but I think I am safe ; 
I fancy from what I have seen of 
your poems that you are not of any 
avowed religion.” 

“ Oh, no,” answered Clotilda, 
quickly, “I am an _ unbeliever, 
because I know nothing in which 
to believe.” 

“An unbeliever?” said another 
voice, in a tone of surprise. They 
all looked up a little startled to 
notice that another person had 
come quietly in. The voice was as 
quiet as the speaker’s movements, 
and had a certain sweetness in it 
which is not very common in mas- 
culine voices. 

“You have not met my cousin 
before, have you Arthur?” said 
Merry, and she introduced the 
quiet gentleman as Mr. Richard 
Hamerton. He bowed to Arthur, 
and then immediately fixed his eyes 
again on Clotilda’s face. He sat 
down by her and began to speak 
in that peculiarly low voice which 
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made Richard Hamerton’s conver- 
sation so charming to the one per- 
son to whom it was addressed. 

“ You are very young,” he said, 
“to call yourself that.” 

“Am I?” said Clotilda in her 
quick way; “is it not better to 
begin by avowing that I know 
nothing? If I ever accept any 
faith it will then at least have the 
merit of being real.” 

Mr. Hamerton made no reply for 
a moment, and, after a little pause, 
Arthur spoke. 

“ As I said just now, we are edu- 
cated beyond great moral truths 
and religious teachings; we all 
have a little scientific training, 
which necessitates a disbelief in 
unproveable doctrines.” 

He spoke in that cool tone of 
condescension towards all things 
create and uncreate, which has 
become a common feature in 
modern conversation. He was in 
the mood to show off a little before 
Miss Raymond, whom he despised 
because she wrote poetry, and 
before Richard Hamerton, whom 
he had taken a dislike to at first 
sight. He never talked in this way 
to Merry ; and he was cut short in 
his impending eloquence by a 
sense that the girl’s eyes were on 
his face, and that they were full of 
an undisguised distress. Richard 
Hamerton also caught the look, 
and was interested by it. 

“You, Merry,” he said, “ you 
don’t call yourself an unbeliever ?” 

Two passionate spots of colour 
came suddenly in her cheeks ;. she 
half rose, as if confused, and then 
sat down again ; there was an eager 
look in her brilliant, youthful face. 
She put her hands up as if to hide 
the glow of expression which shone 
out from her. 

“JT,” she said, “I believe a 
great many things which you would 
all laugh at. I can’t help it—I 
cling to my faiths—they are part 
of myself—and I cannot be so in- 
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constant as to give up anything 
which I still love, even if you all 
clearly prove it to be only an idea. 
I think you must be so unhappy 
if you have nothing to believe in! 
Oh, Arthur, I can’t bear to hear 
you talk so; it makes my heart 
ache !” 

She turned towards him, her 
eyes fastened on his, he felt her 
sweet breath as it came in little 
passionate thrills from her quick- 
beating heart. She had forgotten 
the others, she only thought of 
him—of his joy or sadness; and 
the intensity of her young, ardent 
feelings, struck through him. He 
looked into her eyes, and knew in 
that moment that she was his by 
virtue of the unasked surrender of 
a heart as pure and true as an 
angel’s. 

“Don’t trouble about me,” he 
said lightly; “I can assure you I 
am very well contented with my 
own views on matters in general.” 

He spoke with that air of supe- 


riority which always silences a 
woman who is loving, especially if 


she is young. Merry felt as if a 
quiet and cold hand’had stilled her 
emotion, and thrust her back into 
herself; she became suddenly 
aware that the others were looking 
on, and that perhaps she had been 
too much in earnest for the good 
taste of avowed unbelievers. She 
leaned back against the cushion 
and took up the volume of Mrs. 
Browning which lay between her 
and Clotilda. She began to turn 
the “pages, and endeavoured to 
assume an air of indifference. But 
the two bright spots upon her 
cheeks grew large, and gradually 
the colour covered her face. In 
the meantime Clotilda had begun 
to speak in answer to Arthur's re- 
mark about himself. 

“That is a very unusual state, I 
think, Mr. Wansy, and I am sure 
it must be a very delightful one. 
It is so much more common to find 
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people really quite disgusted with 
their own lack of belief, and alto- 
gether dissatisfied and perpetually 
trying to attain some different 
state. It is quite charming to 
think of anyone being very well 
contented.” 

“ You may look upon me, then,” 
said Arthur, “as a shining ex- 
ample of that charming condition. 
Belief is unnecessary to my consti- 
tution ; I like fhe world very much, 
I desire no radical changes or great 
improvements. In fact, I have 
none of the making of a reformer 
or an enthusiast in me.” 

“T should think not,” said Mr. 
Richard, drily. He could be very 
dry in his own way sometimes, and 
generally that was the only exhi- 
bition of his dislike. Merry, who 
was very familiar with all his 
mannerisms, knew by the tone in 
which he spoke that for some 
reason he did not like Arthur 
Wansy. She raised her eyes fom 
the book in her hand, and looked 
perplexedly at the two men. She 
felt that they did not like each 
other. Why was that ?—how could 
that be?—when she liked them 
both so much? That was her first 
feeling, but the feminine instinct 
told her in the same moment that 
this was but natural: the men were 
not only unlike, they were of abso- 
lutely opposite constitution. It 
was fortunate for her tender little 
heart that she could not guess how 
strong the antipathy between them 
was. 

Just then a diversion was made 
by the arrival on the scene of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamerton, looking as 
happy and as handsome as a pair 
of young lovers. “So,” said Mr. 
Hamerton, when they came upon 
the little group in the corner, “ you 
have a taste forart, it seems. You 
are all silent in front of the 
Pharaoh. It is good to be awe- 
struck in the presence of beauty 
sometimes ; but I should not have 
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supposed that any of you would 
be so entirely subdued by a pic- 
ture.”’ 

“T don’t know that it was the 
Pharaoh that silenced us,” re- 
marked Richard Hamerton. “I 
fancy we had frightened ourselves 
with discussing views and opinions 
which it is perhaps better to leave 
undiscussed.” He had his eyes on 
Merry as he spoke; her sudden 
colour and emotion, and then her 
relapse into a pale quietude, had 
troubled him. He thought she 
was too young to enter into such 
conversations as these. 

“Oh, do you think so, Mr. Ha- 
merton?” said Clotilda, quickly. 
“Ts it not always better to talk 
things out and face them? We 
are much more likely to be 
frightened by them if we hide 
them in the dark.” 

“Do you see no beauty in un- 
consciousness, Miss Raymond ?” 
asked Richard Hamerton. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered, “but I 
doubt if it exists now.” 

“T am sure it does,” he said, 
“though I allow it is very rare.” 
He looked at Merry while he spoke. 
The unconsciousness of her nature 
was stillso great that she nevereven 
noticed how his eyes lingered upon 
her, and how evidently she was his 
ideal and the picture from which 
he drew his visions. It would have 
required great change in Merry’s 
nature to have spontaneously 
thought of cousin Dick as anything 
but—just cousin Dick. She was 
constitutionally the exact opposite 
of the woman who sees in every man 
a possible lover. Thus Richard’s 
lingering eyes fell upon her with- 
out her being even aware of his 
look. She rose now, in the pause 
which came in the talk, and put 
her arm familiarly through his. 
“Come with me, and look at the 
new pictures in the Egyptian 
Room,” she said. Her purpose 
was to leave Arthur’s side. She 
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shrank from him, yet longed to be 
near him; the natural womanly 
action was to follow the instinct to 
leave him. A coquette who under- 
stood her own sensations would 
have looked over her shoulder, and 
Arthur would have followed her. 
But Merry went away with Richard 
into the other room, and chattered 
to him about the new treasures 
which the rooms had in them, and 
seemed as happy as though no 
Arthur Wansy existed in the 
world. At least so Richard Hamer- 
ton thought; and with the convic- 
tion that she certainly did not care 
to flirt with that handsome young 
fool, as he mentally termed Arthur, 
he consoled himself a little for the 
many stabs which Merry sent into 
his heart by the easy familiarity with 
which she treated him. How long 
would it take to awaken conscious- 
ness in this innocent child, he 
wondered. 

Soon afterwards the small gather- 
ing broke up; but before they sepa- 
rated it was arranged that they 
should all go skating the next 
morning together. 


CuHapTerR LV. 


Ir was a golden morning when 
Merry looked out from her window, 
and laughed to herself with gleeful 
anticipation of the skating. She 
was still such a child, and so 
healthy aud happy a one that 
physical pleasures had their sway, 
and could even silence for a time 
the newly awakened disturbances 
of the soul. The glory of this 
timid winter sunshine, which came 
through the bare branches of the 
trees in the park with a shine like 
the dim brilliancy of veiled eyes, 
filled her with that desire to be 
out of doors which belongs in its 
intensity only to those happy ones 
who have never offended nature. 
Merry was as much at home amid 
the dead leaves and the white hoar 
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frost as the robin, and her heart 
even yet was as light as his. She 
positively sparkled with childlike 
anticipation of a morning spent 
amid the sunshine ; and when she 
came into the breakfast room with 
this natural brilliance in her young 
face, Richard, turning from the 
window, wondered which was the 
brighter—the sunshine without the 
room or the sunshine within it. 

Breakfast was scarcely over 
when Arthur lounged in, carrying 
his skates. The Wansy family 
breakfasted with a rigid punctu- 
ality at what Arthur, though quite 
used to it, called the unholy hour 
of half-past eight. He objected, 
on principle, to most of the 
domestic arrangements of his home. 
This arose in a great measure from 
the sheer imitativeness of human 
nature. His mother had done 
little else but grumble, in his 
memory, and his father believed 
that no order could be maintained 
in any household without  ill- 
temper; so that possibly Arthur 
had merely acquired the trick of 
discontent. It was one of the 
things which Mrs. Hamerton dis- 
liked in him. 

He came in this morning with a 
cloud on his face, which looked 
strange in the sunshine. He 
brightened visibly, however, in a 
few minutes; the ease and gaiety 
which was always to be found in 
the Hamertons’ atmosphere invari. 
ably raised his spirits from the dull 
level to which any discomfort had 
the power to reducethem. By the 
time everybody was ready he had 
caught something of Merry’s own 
spirit of delight, and the two were 
out first and stood at the garden 
gate waiting for the others. 
Richard Hamerton’s heart smote 
him as he came out after them; 
they looked such a handsome 
young couple there in the sun- 
shine. “It is only natural if she 
loves him, or someone like him,” 


said he to himself ruefully ; “ what 
right has an old fellow like me to 
want a sunbeam such as Merry is 
all for myself?” Just then the 
girl turned from Arthur, ran to 
him and took his arm. The 
cousins started to walk on to the 
station together (they were going 
out to the Highgate Ponds), and 
there was nothing for Arthur to do 
but join the other three, who were 
following in a group. 

For those who love skating this 
was a perfect day. Arthur was 
the best skater on the ponds, and 
was much admired. Yet, though 
his vanity was fed, and though the 
exercise made his healthy frame 
glow with delight, as the golden 
morning wore on into the dim 
wintry noon, his face grew 
momently more and more sullen. 
He had careered many times round 
the ice with Clotilda, who skated 
prettily, but had not much courage, 
and he had gone about with Mrs. 
Hamerton in the hope Merry 
would join them. But all the 
morning Merry had stayed with 
Richard, and the two, hand-in- 
hand most of the time, had been 
all over the ice together, and had, 
apparently, much amusement and 
adventure. They were evidently 
very happy, and enjoying them- 
selves vastly; and every time’ he 
met them, and caught a passing 
glimpse of Merry’s bright cheeks 
and shining eyes, he grew more and 
more angry. The thing vexed and 
annoyed him intensely; for a long 
time past he had been in the habit 
of regarding Merry as his own 
particular chum—a_ jolly little 
girl, ready to amuse his lordship 
whenever he liked. Now this con- 
founded cousin had appeared on the 
scene was she going to devote her- 
self to him in this ridiculous way ? 
Richard Hamerton and Arthur had 
never happened to meet before, as 
Richard’s long visits at the Hamer- 
tons’ house had occurred during 
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Arthur’s absence at college. Thus 
he had perpetually. heard of 
cousin Dick, and had regarded him 
as an elderly gentleman of in- 
offensive habits. He had never 
anticipated his monopolising 
Merry in this absurd fashion. He 
felt very much inclined to make a 
formal complaint of the way in 
which he was being used, only it 
occurred to him that he had no 
rights. And then for the first 
time it struck him how much 
jollier his position with the Hamer- 
tons would be if he was engaged 
to Merry. His thoughts went 
on quite a new tack. Now that 
the spark of jealousy had been 
roused, he gloomily reviewed the 
young men who were always 
coming to the house. How that 
conceited Rollo McClintock openly 
adored Merry! All that was bad 
enough; yet he had the pull 
over those fellows by living next 
door; but if this cousin was 
going to stop in the house, and 
thought he had a prior right to 
Merry’s companionship, he— 
Arthur—would soon find it ex- 
tremely slow. He relied on 
Merry for the brightness of all the 
odd and unemployed hours of his 
life. He was a young man who 
always required someone to amuse 
him, and .who could not long 
exist without contact with a 
brighter disposition than his own, 
to relieve the monotony of exist- 
ence. Left alone, he was apt, 
as now, to think himself ill- 
used. Clotilda made small effort 
to alleviate his solitude. It was a 
condition to which she was much 
attached, herself. She skated alone 
as contentedly as possible, and 
seemed to desire no companion to 
add to her pleasure. She had none 
of the charming little clinging 
ways which were natural to 
Merry. She liked to be self-sup- 
porting ; she was still in the early 
stage when a highly - educated 


woman believes herself man’s 
brother instead of his complement. 
She liked talking to men who “ re- 
garded her as a reasonable being ; ” 
as she would have said. She did 
not care at all for a young man 
whose idea of feminine society was 
flirtation. So, though Arthur 
made one or two attempts at bring- 
ing about a more sociable state of 
things, Clotilda always skated away 
again alone to some distant corner. 

“ Poets think solitude necessary 
for their lofty minds,” remarked 
Arthur to himself sarcastically, 
when this had occurred once or 
twice; and then he gave himself 
up to gloomy and secret contempla- 
tion of the cousins, while at the 
same time excelling himsetf in per- 
forming the backward roll and 
other occuitisms of skating to the 
admiration of all beholders, includ- 
ing Richard Hamerton and Merry, 
who presently paused near him. 
Richard was quiet in his skating as 
in everything else; he was just 
good enough at it to keep up with 
Merry, who flew about like a bird ; 
and it amused him to observe 
Arthur’s wonderful evolutions. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton came near 
too, and soon Arthur paused and 
joined them. ‘“ Are you tired?” 
he asked. “This sort of thing 
seems to me confoundedly slow.” 

“Come, Arthur, don’t humbug,” 
said Mr. Hamerton, with an 
amiable contempt, “you enjoy it 
or you would not do it so well.” 

Arthur skated off without reply- 
ing. “He is being neglected, that 
is all,” remarked Mrs. Hamerton ; 
“ Clotilda won’t condescend to 
flirtation, and Merry is quite taken 
up with Dick. How they are 
getting on together, to-day !” 

“ What a good fellow Dick is,” 
remarked Mr. Hamerton, “ always 
in the same quiet good-tempered 
7 2.” And then these two skated 
away again together in a very 
cheerful frame of mind. Mrs. 
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Hamerton was as active as a 
girl, and could still waltz, 
skate, or ride with as much 
spirit and grace as ever. The 
passage of years makes little mark 
if all the memory they leave is that 
of almost perfect happiness. Love 
is the great giver of strength and 
of beauty; and Mrs. Hamerton’s 
eyes still out-sparkled those of 
many younger, and even more beau- 
tiful, women. 

Meanwhile Merry was perhaps 
for the first time in her gay young 
life pretending to enjoy herself 
more than she really did. Her 
instinct taught her to avoid Arthur, 
but she had no remotest notion of 
the effect which her devotion to 
her cousin Dick would have upon 
her other admirer. She missed 
him from her side as only a woman 
who has blindly given her whole 
heart away can miss the man she 
loves; but the consciousness that 
she did miss him made her cheek 
flush more than the keen wind did, 
and made her eyes glow with a new 
pride. She was thankful to take 
refuge in the society of her dear 
cousin Dick, whom she had always 
regarded as an old friend in whom 
she might confide all her small 
troubles with as much openness as 
she would to her father and 
mother. She clung to him as she 
would have done to her elder 
brother, with a feeling that he was 
a kind of guardian and guide, and 
that to be with him was a certain 
safeguard against her own new 
emotions. 

When the afternoon fog began to 
gather overtheice-bound earth Mrs. 
Hamerton suggested going home, 
and they started off, altogether, 
forming a very merry group to all 
appearances. No one would have 
supposed that the girl whose eyes 
were so bright and who seemed the 
life of the party, had, merely by her 
natural merriment, rendered gloomy 
the hearts of two men. Arthur 
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was sullen and jealous; Richard 
was saddened a little by the patent 
sisterliness of the affection which 
Merry felt for him. It did not 
actually discourage him, but he 
realised more fully than before 
that the undertaking which his 
heart forced him into, was difficult 
indeed. 

Going home from the station in 
the now deepening twilight Arthur 
succeeded in taking Merry’s skates 
to carry and getting her hand 
under hisarm. Then he proceeded 
to loiter persistently, so that the 
others got well ahead. 

“You have enjoyed the skating 
very much, haven’t you?” he 
asked. 

“Very much “indeed,” 
Merry innocently. 

“Are you very fond of that 
cousin of yours?” he asked 
abruptly and with an air of gloom 
which would have warned a more 
worldly-wise young woman at once. 

“Of cousin Dick?—oh, yes, 
very; you know I am,” she 
answered warmly. 

“Really?” he said; “isn’t he 
bald on the top of his head ?” 

“Why, Arthur! I’m sure he’s 
not, but does it matter to me if he 
is?” exclaimed Merry, indignant 
and surprised. 

“Oh, then you don’t care for him 
as I meant?” said Arthur with an 
air of relief. 

“T don’t understand,” said 
Merry in perplexity and with some 
apprehension. 

*“ Never mind about it then,” 
said Arthur, loitering now to such 
an aggravated degree that they all 
but came to a standstill. “ What I 
want is to tryand make you under- 
stand something else—Merry, do 
you think you care for me enough 
to say you will marry me?” He 
had stopped now by the lamp-post 
which stood close to their houses. 
He held her hand tight under his 
arm, and paused just so that the 
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lamplight fell full in her face. 
She did not answer him. He 
could hear’ her breath coming 
quick and short, but she kept her 
eyes on the ground. “Tell me, 
Merry,” he repeated, and then 
began to pour out the hot words of 
love, which come so easily from 
fluent tongues like his. In the 
midst of his quick words Merry 
broke from him. 

“Don’t, don’t!” she cried out, 
“T can’t bear it!—No, no; don’t 
say any more.” 

He did not understand her. 
He could not guess how her 
emotion was too great for her to 
endure it any longer. He caught 
her arm and held her a moment. 
* But, Merry,” he said, “ you must 
say something to me. You cannot 
leave me like this!” 

She drew a long breath with 
difficulty, and steadied herself with 
one hand against the railing by 
which they stood. “I am too 
young,” she succeeded in saying at 
last. 

* Nonsense,” said Arthur, im- 
patiently ; “if that is all, I will ask 
Mr. Hamerton whether he thinks 
so to-morrow.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cried Merry, 
apparently in the deepest dis- 
tress; “no, don’t do that. Indeed, 
I am too young yet.” 

“Let others decide that for you, 
Merry,” said Arthur persuasively. 
“Tf your father and mother—and I 
—don’t think you too young, why 
should you? Let me ask them 
what they think at least.” 

“No!” said Merry, more 
firmly, and looking up at him now 
with eyes that shone like stars 
from her overflowing emotion, but 
a face as pale as death. “I en- 
treat you put it off a little while. 
Let me think of it. I am 
frightened, indeed !” 

Just then Clotilda and Richard 
Hamerton came out at the gate 
again. Mrs. Hamerton had sent 


them to bring in the truants out of 
the cold. Arthur left them and ~ 
went in at his own gate, filled with 
a sense of disgust. Merry had not 
pleased him by her shyness. He 
did not know that shyness to be 
merely the result of a heart so 
warm that it was terrified by its 
own impulses. 

Merry ran up to the drawing- 
room to look for her mother; but 
Mrs. Hamerton was not there, and, 
looking through the rooms, Merry, 
found herself in front of the 
“Pharaoh.” That strange, majes- 
tic, unchanging countenance seemed 
to her, in her highly-strung con- 
dition, to be the face of a familiar 
friend. She stood there, startled 
by a sudden feeling of how real, 
how great her love was, and, in the 
presence of this stately counte- 
nance, she breathed a timid, yet in- 
tense, vow to be true to that love 
with a constancy worthy of even 
the Egyptian king and high priest. 

She ran away to her room, es- 
caping from the others by one of 
her quick bird-like flights. She 
wanted to be alone, if she could 
not have her mother; her heart 
was too full to bear any other 
contact. 


CuaptTer V. 


For some days after this Arthur 
did not come to the Hamertons’ 
house at all; they saw nothing of 
him. Only one person missed him, 
and no one else knew that she did so. 
They were all very well content with 
each other’s society. Clotilda and 
Merry read poetry together, sang 
duets, walked and talked together. 
They were always very excellent 
friends, all the more so perhaps 
that Merry openly avowed herself 
a mere humble admirer of Clo- 
tilda’s intellectual abilities. She 
was always ready to hear and to 
learn, and as it came natural to 
Clotilda to think quickly and lead 
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the way in conversation, they were 
admirably suited as companions. 
Each gained from the other. 
Merry gained distinct mental ad- 
vantage from the contact; while 
Clotilda found a deep sense of 
repose in her friend’s pure and 
simple soul. But, at the same time, 
the two, curiously enough, never 
became intimate. There was no 
confiding of girlish secrets between 
them; each held her own life 
quietly apart, and they only met 
upon the common ground of general 
interests and sympathies. Thus 
Merry went on day by day with her 
secret in her heart, till secret and 
heart alike began to ache. She 
nestled into her mother, and found 
some comfort there; but, though 
both father and mother were the 
best and most intimate friends she 
had, she could not bring herself to 
tell them of her troubled heart, for 
a reason which appeared absurd to 
herself, at the same time that, by 
its own innate strength, it was irre- 
sistible. It seemed to her that, 
with the first utterance to them of 
these new thoughts which dwelled 
in her mind, she would say farewell 
to the sweetness of her long, dear 
childhood, and that she would lose 
the fair fellowship which had 
existed so fully between the three, 
and which by its intensity had ap- 
peared to shut out the rest of the 
world. There seemed to her a cer- 
tain treachery to her old love for 
them in the thought of introducing 
a new strange claim upon her affec- 
tions, and that one, too, which she 
felt instinctively would not please 
them very much. A sense of deso- 
lation settled upon her young heart 
as these feelings passed through it, 
that sense of strangeness and 
sorrow which the first thrill of 
a new love brings with it. A 
tender, gentle soul is too often 
stung by the fancy that the new 
‘love is a sin against the old. 
Merry grew strained and saddened 
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by these new conflicting emo- 
tions, and she longed to lean on 
someone wiser, as was always her 
instinctive tendency. But her 
father and mother—no—her way 
of speech to them was to kiss them 
both twice as often and vow in her 
heart that she loved them twice as 
much. Those sudden irrelevant 
gushes of affection, combined with 
an odd appearance as if the girl’s 
eyes were daily growing larger, set 
them both thinking; but they 
wisely held their tongues and 
waited. 

Merry never felt at all inclined 
to open her heart to Clatilda 
Raymond—why, she herself some- 
times wondered. She could not 
know, in her unconsciousness, that 
it was because their development 
had so distinctly taken different 
directions that each was older than 
the other. In brain, Clotilda, 
beside Merry, was a woman beside 
a child ; in emotion she was a child 
beside a woman. Merry instinc- 
tively felt that the warm glow of 
her heart would be unintelligible 
and startling to the friend who was 
a guide to her in other matters. 

Arthur held aloof; and the days 
went on. Richard was still in the 
house, but he was very busy with 
some affairs of his own, and the 
girls had seen but little of him. 
One afternoon he came in to the 
Egyptian room and found Merry 
alone there, studying her favourite 
picture, yet looking at it with 
unseeing eyes. Indeed, her eyes 
had grown a little dim, for her 
heart was very sad. She was 
alone; the others had gone out, 
but she had stayed at home, and 
had been wandering through the 
rooms more like a ghost than her 
merry-faced self. 

“You are not ill?” exclaimed 
Richard. It was so new to him to 
see anything but delight written in 
this clear face, that it startled him 
to see the long droop of the heavy 
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eyelids and the dim smile on the 
little trembling mouth. 

A sudden impulse came into the 
overburdened heart. 

“Dick,” she said, looking up 
earnestly ‘at him,” you have always 
been very good to me—I wonder 
whether you would help me— 
advise me, now?” 

“You know I would,” he an- 
swered in that peculiarly soft voice 
which made him so pleasant and 
so unobtrusive. 

“Tell me,” she said, with a 
quick rush of suppressed feeling to 
her lips—* tell me, should I be 
right to let my life change in any 
way? Am I not too young—too 
much of a child—to be anything 
but a child yet? ” 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, 
his own heart beginning to throb 
painfully—not altogether out of 
sympathy. 

“ Perhaps I ought not to ask 
you—only you are so good to me, 
and I have no one to ask but papa 
or mama; and it is just they I 
don’t want to ask, because I am 
afraid of distressing them—and, 
indeed, I think it would perhaps 
be all unnecessary, for I am sure I 
am too young, and I can’t bear 
that they should think I am in a 
hurry to love anyone but them- 
selves. And yet I don’t know 
what to do—I don’t know what to 
do.’’ 

“Tell me what you mean more 
clearly,’ said Richard, speaking 
with some difficulty; but Merry 
did not notice it—her thoughts 
were not with him at all. 

“ Arthur Wansy asked me to 
marry him, the other day,’ she 
said very quietly, with her eyes 
upon the ground, and a tell-tale 
crimson rising in her cheeks. “ I 
want to know if I should be doing 
right if I tell him I will give him 
no answer for a year; would it be 
right to him?” 

“T don’t think it would,” said 
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Richard. “Surely you can give 
your answer, now?” 

**T would rather not,” she said. 

“And why?” asked Richard, 
quickly. 

** Because I don’t want—so soon 
—to change my happy life.” 

“You mean you love him!” ex- 
claimed Richard, with a manner 
almost rough, it was so emphatic. 
Merry put up her hands witha 
gesture of appeal, as if the words 
hurt her. 

“ Be honest, and tell him so, if 
you love him,” said Richard with a 
roughness and anger, which amazed 
Merry. She had absolutely some 
difficulty in believing that this 
really was Richard who spoke to 
her, it was so unlike him. “ Why 
ask me such child’s questions ? 
You know it is right to tell him so 
if you love him, and he asks you!” 

He went away from her to a 
window at the further part of the 
room, and stood there, looking 
out. Merry sat still and silent, 
her heart feeling as if it lay dead 
within her. She had never heard 
such a tone before in her life—she 
was crushed in shame, as it dawned 
upon her that she must have done 
something terrible indeed, to have 
deserved such a rebuke as this. 
After a few moments of stillness, 
she could bear it no longer, and 
rose with a suddenness like the 
uprising of a frightened bird, and 
was at the curtain of the doorway 
in an instant. But Richard, whose 
ear had seemed to himself to hear 
her very heart-beats, was as quick 
as she was. 

“Merry, my Merry,” he said, in 
a strangely agitated voice, “don’t 
go away like this; I did not mean 
to wound you. Come back, and 
listen but a moment. Do you love 
Arthur Wansy ? I tell you, Merry,” 
he went on in this new manner 
which startled her by its intensity, 
“T cannot liveif you marry Arthur 
Wansy!” 
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Merry was totally confused for a 
moment, the situation was so un- 
expected. “I don’t know what 
you mean, Dick,” she almost 
gasped, after a moment’s pause, 
during which he had stared at her 
as though the flickering colour of 
her cheek were living words to him 
which he could read by his intense 
gaze. 

“ Not know what I mean!” he 
cried, with a gesture of despair, 
which transformed him from quiet 
cousin Dick into some one strange, 
unknown, alarming, to Merry. 
“ Not know !—when I have never 
looked—never dreamed of any- 
thing but that you should be my 
wife, dear child. What have I 
to live for otherwise? My love for 
you has grown with every year of 
your life—I thought—I believed— 
you could not but know how I 
loved you.” 

Merry was simply dumb. Her 
principal sensation was one of sur- 


prise; but from underneath this 
there rose a passionate sense of 


sickness and grief. What did this 
mean?’ why did Richard look at 
her like this, as if she had done 
some dreadful wrong? At last 
she moistened her lips, and suc- 
ceeded in saying, “I am_ so 
sorry 2 

“Oh, I entreat you,” cried 
Richard; “don’t speak in that 
tone, as if all was over. Anything 
but that—I can bear anything but 
that. I will wait five years for one 
look of love—-only don’t speak as 
if all was past, and there was 
nothing left but to grieve over it. 
Don’t answer me now, Merry ; you 
are too young—you said so your- 
self; only don’t send me away. I 
will be still. I will never say a 
word to disturb you. I will be 
just cousin Dick, and no more, as 
long as you like.” 

“You bid me be honest only 
just now,” said Merry, with a little 
flash of pride which gave her 
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enough strength to speak, “ and 
you know it is best to be honest. 
Let me speak the truth, then, and 
ask you to be cousin Dick, and no 
more, to me, always.” 

Even she, so young and inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of sorrow, was 
touched deeply by his suppressed 
manner and the dumb yearning in 
his eyes as he answered her. 

“T will be just what you wish 
me to be,” he said; and, without 
any further pause, he lifted the 
curtain of the doorway and went 
quietly out of the room. 

Merry had been standing with 
one hand against the side of the 
doorway, since he had stopped her 
from going out. She stood there 
still when he was gone, looking 
like a pale statue of sorrow. She 
gazed about her vaguely as one in 
a dream; and in the irrelevant 
fashion in which insignificant things 
occur to the mind in the midst of 
deep emotion she recollected that 
certain tapestries and ancient em- 
broideries, which were ordinarily 
folded away, it was her task that 
afternoon to arrange in the drawing- 
room. It was their evening “at 
home,” when an esthetic and 
artistic circle habitually gathered 
in their rooms. For years past 
Arthur Wansy had always come in 
when he wasat home—being accus- 
tomed to make himself pleasant, 
and help Mrs. Hamerton to amuse 
and entertain her guests. He liked 
these ultra-refined people, and it 
pleased him to enter into this 
occult society where he found life 
made into an art. 

This was the first of these 
evenings which had occurred since 
Arthur had spoken to Merry. 
Would hecome? Surely, yes! even 
the elder Hamertons, who cared 
little for his absence, would notice 
it to-night. It would seem very 
strange if he did not—of course he 
would come!—and at this thought 
a colour began to arise in Merry’s 
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cheeks, and in a moment the pale 
statue of sorrow was transformed 
into a glowing woman—alive with 
sudden emotion and half terrified 
at her own thrill of delight. 
Hurriedly she ran to the carved 
chest which held her treasures of 
art-work, and tried in vain to excuse 
to herself her sudden-crimsoned 
cheeks by an idea that she must be 
quick with her arrangements. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton coming 
quietly in together, found her like 
this, busy at work, with flushed 
cheeks and brilliant eyes. They 
glanced at each other with looks of 
reassurance; for only just then 
they had been speaking of her new 
paleness and subdued manner. 


CuaptTer VI. 


ArTHuR, as a rule, was the first 
person to appear on these evenings 
when the Hamertons were “at 
home,” and Merry clung to her 
mother’s side with a timidity which 
she could not conquer. How often 
had he not come early and found 
her alone in the large drawing- 
room? Yet to-night—though he 
was the only person in London 
whose presence she cared about— 
to-night she dared not sit in her 
usual little corner, and risk his 
finding her there by herself. So 
she allowed her instincts to lead 
her into assuming a state which 
was not quite natural. The 
emotions are such teachers of 
subtlety that it is difficult indeed 
for the most honest soul to exhibit 
itself with perfect candour. Merry 
flitted about as if her vivacity was 
overflowing and she could not keep 
still; while, indeed, she trembled 
and was cold, anyone would have 
supposed, seeing her flushed cheeks, 
that she was full of warmth. 

The rooms filled, and began to 
present that strange fantastic ap- 
pearance which the gathering of a 
modern esthetic company pro- 
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duces; yet Arthur did not come. 
Merry talked, sang, made herself 
charming to everyone; she smiled 
so kindly upon Rollo McClintock 
that he began to believe he was 
really in love with her. And yet 
her heart lay like a cold lump 
within her breast. 

Clotilda Raymond was regarded 
as a sort of heroine among her 
friends, having what may be des- 
cribed as a private poetic repu- 
tation. The society in which she 
moved was of a sufficiently culti- 
vated character to appreciate good 
work, however it came to them; 
and Clotilda, though very young, 
had shown sufficient evidence of 
real power to be regarded with 
considerable interest. But to-night 
she was altogether eclipsed by the 
advent of a social lion of much 
larger size; and that was Mr. 
Paul Stretton, a popular poet. He 
had not often been to the Hamer- 
tons; and Mrs. Hamerton fancied 
that his principal attraction was 
Clotilda, for he sat down beside 
her, and seemed disinclined to 
move. The result of this was that 
a little fluttering group of admirers 
gathered around the two to feast 
upon their poetic utterances. 

Clotilda’s father, a fine, soldierly- 
looking man, had come with Mr. 
Stretton. He was what Mrs. 
Hamerton would have described as 
a “good creature,” excessively proud 
of his little girl, as he called 
Clotilda, very kind to her, and 
quite unable to understand her. 
His wife was dead, and thus he 
had to play father and mother 
both, which was a task that, with 
all the good intentions in the 
world, he did not always find him- 
self equal to, especially with a girl 
so unlike the young ladies of his 
youth as was Clotilda. He had 
discovered long since that matters 
generally turned out best when he 
let his daughter take her own way 
and follow her own fancies. 
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Mrs. Hamerton made some 
little remark about how the 
two poets seemed to enjoy each 
other’s society. “Don’t you 
know,” said Mr. Raymond, “that 
they are to be married very soon?” 

“Ts that so, really?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamerton, in some surprise. 
“Why, I thought Clotilda had a 
prejudice against marriage which it 
would take some time to overcome!” 

*“ Well, so she had, and has still, 
as far as I can understand ; but she 
seems to regard a marriage with 
Mr. Stretton as a different thing 
from an ordinary love affair. It 
appears that they are to be brother 
poets, and mental companions, as 
well as husband and wife. Some 
view of this sort has caught 
Clotilda, I fancy. I hardly think 
she is in love according to old- 
fashioned ideas. But, if it pleases 
her, the match is a good one; for 
Mr. Stretton has an excellent posi- 
tion, good means, and a high repu- 
tation.” 

“T must congratulate her,” said 
Mrs. Hamerton, and she turned 
away quickly to speak to someone 
else. 

Bertha Hamerton belonged to 
the type of which Juliet is the per- 
fect example. To her Romeo and 
Juliet, the ideal lovers of the world, 
were the most natural persons pos- 
sible, because her heart was made 
after their pure pattern. To many 
of those great creatures, the critics, 
who have chosen to exercise their 
powers upon this play, Romeo and 
Juliet evidently appear very foolish 
young people. The picture, which 
will stand true to nature so long as 
sweet souls are born into this world, 
of the loves of two warm yet con- 
stant hearts, does not fire their 
sympathies. To Bertha Hamerton 
every marriage must needs have 
as glowing a history as that of 
Juliet—one as full of passion, if not 
so full of pain; and, indeed, it is 
doubtful whether she would not 
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rather see troubles in the lives of 
people she cared for than lack of 
love. ; 

She could not bring herself 
to quite like the idea of the mar- 
riage between Clotilda and Mr. 
Stretton; it looked to her as though 
it contained every essential for a 
happy union, except that one which 
she regarded as the most necessary 
one—passion. Still, she resolved 
to pronounce no opinion until she 
knew more about the affair. She 
had the true motherly yearning 
over a motherless girl, and she had 
small opinion of Mr. Raymond’s 
capacity for anything but good 
nature; so she determined to find 
out Clotilda’s heart if she could. 
Just now, as they were evidently 
very happy, these poets, she must 
leave them alone; she had plenty 
to do. There was almost a pause 
in the general “ buzz-buzz;”’ she 
must ask someone to sing. 

She soon found a musical lady ; 
very esthetic in appearance. This 
lady wasa studio haunter, a favourite 
with artists. She had a real gift 
for music, and repaid the pleasures 
she received fully. She had a 
strange, expressionless face; her 
hair was like a mop; her dress was 
white with a broad piece of some- 
thing which looked like wash- 
leather down the front of it. She 
rose to sing instantly that she was 
asked ; and there was an instan- 
taneous hush of pleased expecta- 
tion. Her expressionless counte- 
nance only admitted of a look of 
deep resignation, even while she 
sang; she seemed utterly unaware 
of the presence of any person but 
herself, and might imdeed, from 
her appearance, have been giving 
vent to anexquisite despair upon a 
desert island. She sang perfectly ; 
the whole effect produced was one 
of intense sadness, and a dim 
dream of beautiful sorrow, such as 
is given by the works of the modern 
pre-Raphaelite artists. 
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** How lovely,” said Mrs. McClin- 
tock, with a subdued and melan- 
choly sigh of delight. Mrs. Hamer- 
ton had been sitting beside her 
during the song. “Intensely 
artistic, is it not?” she said, in 
reply. She would scarcely have 
dared, to a woman of Mrs. McClin- 
tock’s order of mind, have confessed 
that she liked something more 
natural. It would have been to 
avow herself an inferior being. 

“Do introduce me to her,” said 
Mrs. McClintock with her special 
subdued fervour. Mrs. Hamerton 
immediately went over to the 
musical lady, introduced her as 
Miss Leslie, and gave her the 
chair which she had been sitting 
in, next Mrs. McClintock. The 
new acquaintance flourished in 
a wonderfully warm way, con- 
sidering the intense yet sub- 
dued melancholy of both ladies; 
for Mrs. Hamerton a few minutes 
later heard Mrs. McClintock saying, 
“ Relationships of blood are things 


of the past; I, at least, find that 
my relationships are eclectic. I am 
akin to the persons whom [I like 


and admire. My dear Miss Leslie, 
let me adopt you as a cousin.” 

Mrs. Hamerton did not stay to 
hear the reply to this cordial pro- 
posal. Just then she caught sight 
of Merry’s face across a vista in 
the crowd, and she was so startled 
by its expression, that she hurried 
to her side. ‘ What is it, my dear 
child?” she whispered. Merry 
was leaning against the wall as if 
she could hardly stand, and her 
face was not exactly pale, but full 
of emotion so strong that it seemed 
to obliterate her natural expression. 
But she looked up and smiled 
directly. “Iam all right, mama,” 
she said. “I think the room must 
be very hot.” 

“You are faint, child; go down- 
stairs into the cool dining-room and 
get some wine. We musn’t both 
go. I will ask Clotilda to take 
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you. Qh, no, there is Arthur; he 
will go down with you quietly,” 
and in her anxiety, absorbed only 
in the idea that Merry was ill, she 
all unconsciously brought her face 
to face with the very person who had 
so startled her. It was like thrust- 
ing a scorched hand into the fur- 
nace to send Merry downstairs 
with Arthur: his tardy appearance 
at the doorway of the drawing- 
room had driven all the blood, in 
furious pulsations, to her heart. 
But this was the very reason why 
Merry, in her instinctive reticence, 
dare say no word, but must put 
her arm in Arthur’s, and let him, 
after a whisper from Mrs. Hamer- 
ton, lead her downstairs. 

Arthur knew his power, and 
used it very gently. He could feel 
that she thrilled under his touch. 
He was very quiet, and put her in 
an armchair in the dining-room 
while he got her some wine. 
There was no one there: they had 
it all to themselves. He watched 
her while she drank her wine, 
and said hardly a word. Then he 
came close to her, and said, ‘“‘ Have 
you another answer for me to-night, 
Merry?” 

She trembled and flushed sud- 
denly ; but she held her breath so 
as to speak, in a moment, with 
some steadiness. 

“T have learnt since the other 
night that it is best to be 
honest.” 

“And what is your 
honestly ?—yes or no?” 

ait ae 


answer 


Cuapter VII. 


THE next afternoon Mr. Hamer- 
ton sat alone in his study—a sacred 
nook full of favourite books. He 
was not reading now, though he 
had apparently only just put down 
a volume, which lay open at his 
side; he was looking at the leaping 
flames of the fire. He was dis- 
13 
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turbed as he sat there by a 
slight sound. The heavy curtain 
at the doorway was moved, and 
Mrs. Hamerton came in slowly and 
quietly. 

“ Well, Bertha?” said her hus- 
band, looking up with a smile one 
degree less natural than usual. 

“Oh!” answered Mrs. Hamer- 
ton, “ she’s in love with him ; there’s 
no doubt of that.” 

“Then the whole thing is 
settled,” said Mr. Hamerton with 
decision. ‘She is very young, yet 
she is older than Juliet was ; and I 
am sure she knows how to love as 
truly as any heroine of romance.” 

Mrs. Hamerton did not reply 
for a moment; then she broke out 
sudden] y— 

“Gerald! what are girls made 
of—where are their eyes, their in- 
stincts, when they can give a whole 
wealth of love toa conceited young 
puppy like Arthur Wansy ?” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Hamerton, 
gently; “remember you dislike 
Arthur Wansy. Probably your 
mother disliked me ; and I have no 
doubt I was as conceited and 
as puppyish as Arthur, at his 
age.” 

“You were not,” flashed out 
Mrs. Hamerton, with such genuine 
indignation, that her husband lay 
back in his chair and laughed 
aloud. 

“Oh, you may laugh,” she said, 
half laughing herself in the midst 
of her vexation; “but I know a 
man when I see him. Arthur is a 
selfish puppy ; and I expect he will 
take our girl’s love as his due, just 
as he takes everything else.” 

Mr. Hamerton did not reply 
directly; in his interview with 
Arthur he had seen a little of this 
spirit, and he by no means admired 
it; but what was to be done if 
Merry Joved him? 

“You must remember,” he said, 
“that Arthur’s home-life is not 
one calculated to bring out a man’s 


better nature ; a little fresh experi- 
ence may make him into some- 
thing quite different from what he 
now is. And then, too, you women 
are made so strangely—when you 
do love a man you love his faults 
as well.” 

“True,” she said, “except when 
we love a man who hasn’t any 
faults.” 

“ Meaning me?” 

“Tf you choose to be so vain as 
to think so, pray do,” she answered, 
with a little laugh; then instantly 
her face clouded again. “I don’t 
like it,” she said ;” ‘but I must make 
the best of it, I suppose. Among 
other things, I shall have to be 
agreeable to that most uninterest- 
ing of women, Mrs. Wansy.” 

“ Bertha,” said Mr. Hamerton, 
with mock severity, “I perceive a 
tendency in you to be uncharitable. 
Mrs. Wansy is a model of the 
domestic virtues.” 

“T know it,” she said, with a 
sigh ; “I will endeavour to appre- 
ciate her. Oh, there is Arthur 
coming in again. I suppose he 
means to live here now, and mono- 
polise Merry altogether.’ 

“The fact is, Bertha, you are 
jealous. Arthur must live here, if 
he likes; for if he is not all ‘he 
ought to be in order to deserve our 
Merry’s love, there is only one way 
in which she will find it out, and 
that is by intimacy.” 

* Positively, Gerald, for the first 
time in my life, I wish you were 
not so just and sensible! I should 
like to make some excuse for keep- 
ing Arthur away; but I see you 
are right—he must come as much 
as he likes; and, if I have to 
swallow a bitter pill, I wil] do it, 
at least, with a good grace. I will 
actually go and fetch Merry down 
to him. She is shut up in her 
room, and that is bad for her.” 

*“ Bravo!” said Mr. Hamerton, 
with real admiration ; for he knew, 
better than she could tell him‘ 
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how disappointed and vexed his 
wife was in this affair. 

She had hardly left the room 
when the curtain was again lifted. 
Mr. Hamerton had just taken up 
his book, but he laid it down at 
once when he saw it was Richard 
who was entering. 

“ Arthur Wansy is in the draw- 
ing-room again,” he said, with 
something of impatience visible 
through his usual quiet manner. 

“T’m afraid you don’t like 
Arthur very much,” said Mr. 
Hamerton; “and I am sorry, for 
he is likely to be here a great 
deal. But you will probably see 
little of him; for engaged lovers 
are generally too much absorbed in 
themselves to bore anybody else.” 

“ Engaged lovers?” 

“Yes; he has proposed for 
Merry, and she has accepted him. 
You may as well know it at once.” 

“And you can tell me this !—I 
thought you knew!—I thought 
Merry knew !—Dear God! what a 
fool I have been!” 

“Dick, what is it?—what do 
you mean?” Mr. Hamerton 
started up from his chair; he was 
so surprised at the revelation in 
Richard of some emotion which he 
did not understand. He had got 
into a habit of regarding him as 
altogether imperturbable—a philo- 
sopher both on principle and by 
nature—a man too much of the 
world to be easily shaken by any- 
thing. What did this mean? 

“Since Merry was a child I have 
looked upon her as my all but 
promised wife! I thought you 
must have seen how I loved her— 
how I lived in her life—and that 
you would have prevented my 
coming here had you not intended 
her for me. She has been too 
young yet for me to speak to her, 
and now she is snatched away 
from me!” 

“Dick, be reasonable! What 
could you expect when you said no 
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word? I believe you to be worth 
twenty Arthur Wansies, and I 
would far rather see my girl your 
wife than his ; but what can I do, 
if you have not won her love, and 
he has?” 

“Oh, I know you are right. 
Forgive me this outburst; I will 
not trouble you so again. But oh, 
Iam hurt! My wound perhaps is 
‘not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a church door; but ’tis enough ; 
*twill serve!’” 

“ My dear Richard ; do you mean 
this!” exclaimed Mr. Hamerton, 
in positive consternation. Richard’s 
effort to recover his balance, and 
to turn the thing off easily, did not 
deceive him. He knew the man 
too well for that. It meant hope- 
lessness as great as Mercutio’s, 
when he felt that he had received a 
death-wound ; and a spirit as brave 
to bear the inevitable lightly. 

Mr. Hamerton stood a moment 
silent; and in that moment his 
mind travelled back over many 
years. He saw before him a man 
whom he admired, and to whom he 
was greatly attached, yet also one 
of the very last men whom he 
would have thought of as his 
daughter’s lover. The thing would 
never have occurred to him; but, 
now that he knew it, the fact sheda 
flood of light upon the past, and he 
began to understand the weighty 
meaning of a crowd of small inci- 
dents, which had before appeared 
mere nothings. He realised on a 
sudden, that within the cool, quiet 
crust of Richard Hamerton’s exte- 
rior there must be a very deep and 
tender heart. 

“The thing is over now,” said 
Richard, breaking the pause, “ if 
Merry has made her choice. All I 
ask is, don’t turn me out because 
of this. She has so grown into my 

heart, and become part of my very 
self, that I must be her friend 
always, if I may be nothing 
more.” 
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“ Nothing could make you less 
than a friend,” said Mr. Hamerton, 
uickly. “Merry is not a flirt: 
she is capable of appreciating a 
man if she cannot love him.” 

“ Capable!” exclaimed Richard ; 
and then he paused, and went on 
more quietly: “She has the rare 
elements of a noble nature—a 
nature very rare indeed in these 
over-conscious days. I know what 
a brave, true spirit is hers ; and the 
very fact that she loves him proves 
to me that Arthur Wansy must be 
a better fellow than I think him.” 

“He is not a bad fellow,” said 
Mr. Hamerton, half-doubtfully, 
half-inquiringly. “He is very 
gentlemanly, and apparently ami- 
able enough—” and then hestopped 
somewhat abruptly. Truth to tell, 
he had, for the moment, already 
forgotten Richard’s new position 
as the unsuccessful lover, and was 
speaking to him, out of habit, as to 
a sort of family adviser and inti- 
mate friend. 

“Oh!” replied Richard; he is 
everything to be desired. I only 
dislike him because he has suc- 
ceeded where I have failed. That 
is natural enough. I have no other 
reason for the dislike. Now I am 
going down to the Club. Are you 
coming out?” 

“No; I am busy,” replied Mr. 
Hamerton, taking up the volume 
which he had been reading when 
his wife first invaded his study. 

“Good-bye then,” said Richard, 
now speaking in just his usual quiet 
manner. He possessed to a high 
degree that perfect repose, that 
total suppression of any individua- 
lities of manner which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the 
modern gentleman. So complete 
was his absence of excitement or 
heat now, that even Mr. Hamerton 
who knew him so well was_ partially 
deceived. “He will soon get over 
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it,” he said to himself. “Men of 
the world like Dick are not so . 
easily given a death-wound. He 
feels it deeply now, but he will very 
soon forget the whole thing. His 
interests in life are not so narrow 
as to be chained by a fancy for 
one girl—even a girl like Merry!” 
With which reflection he took 
up his book again. He had set 
himself a quaint task for the 
afternoon. He was looking through 
the various great romances of 
literature in order to revive his 
old sympathies with the lovers and 
his old abhorrence of the uncon- 
senting fathers. He had felt ever 
since Arthur had spoken to him 
the rising up in his nature of the 
obstinate parental element ; he did 
not think Merry’s choice a wise 
one, and he would like to refuse it 
to her. It was eminently charac- 
teristic of him that on discovering 
this state in himself he resolutely 
tried to get back into his own 
youthful mood. He had vowed to 
be Merry’s friend, rather than her 
father, and he was struggling to 
retain this position now that a call 
came which tested its strength. 

In the midst of the afternoon of 
quiet reading which he had settled 
down to, Merry herself invaded his 
sanctum. Her face was a-glow—it 
was like the advent of a living flame, 
the entrance of that sunny child. 

“Papa!” she cried, “we are 
all going out—it is such a lovely 
day; mama is getting ready; do 
come too!” 

He put his book aside with a 
laugh at his own folly. What 
need to try and bring himself, with 
all this trouble, to reason? The 
girl’s face was argument enough. 
The brilliant happiness which shone 
out of it lit up life like a flood of 
sunshine ; no one could object to 
anything which made her so 
radiant ! 


(To be continued.) 





One or All. 


ONE OR ALL. 


Oh for the wings of a dove, 

To fly far away from my own soul, 

To reach and be merged in the vast whole 
Order of infinite Love ! 


Oh that I were as the rain, 
To fall and be lost in the great sea, 
Made one with the waves till the drowned me 


Might not be severed again ! 


Infinite arms of the air, 


Surrounding the stars and without strife 


Uniting our life to their large life, 


Lift me and carry me there ! 


A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
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M. AtpHonse Lecros, “the Alceste of painting,” as he has been happily 
styled, was born at Dijon in 1837. He comes of a middle-class race, and 
is a true son of the streets ; but he has farmer cousins, and in his town 
breeding there is a rich dash of the peasant, a strong smack of the farm- 
house and the fields. His parents were poor, and he was one of a large 
family, so that he grew as best he could, and learned nothing but what 
he taught himself. It is.to be conjectured that, in the case of the 
future painter of the “ Ex-Voto” and the “ Répas des Pauvres,” that 
natural and unconscious education of the imagination and the eye, 
which is common to all children, was uncommonly complete and charac- 
teristic. Just as Millet drew mainly for his art on the experiences and 
associations he had assimilated while he was yet a peasant, so does it 
seem that in the life of Dijon and its environs the little Legros found 
much that was afterwards to be of special use to himself and of special 
interest to the world. After Millet, none has painted the poor of France 
so faithfully and well, with such an intimate understanding of the 
species and the individual, as Legros. With those strong and simple types 
of the Ordinary and the Common-place, those representative fractions of 
subaltern humanity, to whose presentment he is addicted, he must from 
the first have been familiar. As he saw them long ago, he sees them 
now. Working aad eating, worshipping and resting, the men and women 
of his boyhood have served him in a hundred compositions. At church 
and at plough, at market and at confession, hewing and reading and 
netting, mourning and rejoicing, angling and boating and hedging, 
living and dying—he has drawn them with such an austere affection, such 
a severe and yet profound appreciation of what in them is dignified and 
noble, as could only be found in one originally of themselves. The large 
and manly melancholy that informs his treatment of the poor and their 
environment, whether urban or champaign, is that of a true child of the 
people. Such a masterpiece of the Sordid-Pathetic as the “ Procession 
Dans les Caveaux de Saint-Médard,” in which the. shabby-genteel is 
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ennobled into something actually heroic, could only have been done’ by 
an artist who had struggled with the cares and felt the anxieties of 
the processionists; such typification of poverty as is to be found 
in the “ Chaudronnier” and the “ Vagabond,” could only have come 
from a maker who has fought in the ranks and known the linesmen 
in life’s battle for his comrades and his equals. It is not for nothing 
that M. Legros is, so to speak, the Holbein of the poor. He is a 
self-made man, and if he ever thought of denying that he is so, 
nine-tenths of his works would rise up and give him the lie. 

The artist started in life at eleven years old, as ’prentice to a house- 
painter named Nicolardo. The master was a not unamiable drunkard ; 
and the pupil, who seems to have known both cold and hunger in his 
service, had really a principal share in the conduct of the business, 
He was rewarded by being sent for a few months to the art school 
at Dijon. Presently the Legros family went south, and settled at 
Lyons, and there, in a decorator’s workshop, the ex-’prentice found 
his first opportunity, and got employed in adorning Cardinal de Benald’s 
chapel with arabesques and ornaments in fresco, In ’51 he came 
to Paris and entered the studio of Cambon, the scene painter; but here 
he made no-friends, and was glad when he could get away from scene- 
painting and scene painters both. A pupil in Belloe’s art school, in the 
Rue de l’Ecole de Medicine, he attracted the notice of Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran, a drawing-master of repute, under whom he worked for some 
time. His advance in art could hardly have been other than astonishing. 
According to Burty, the drawings he made under Lecoq and at the Beole 
des Beaux-Arts, which he attended in a vague and desultory way, have 
in them much of the vigour and correctness, the ease and the distinction, 
that are notable in those he has of late produced; while, in *57, his 
twentieth year, he not only exhibited for the first time, but, in a 
portrait of his father, exhibited a picture that was greeted as a master- 
piece by men like Champfleury and Baudelaire. Champfleury, the 
novelist and archeologist, a man of singular intellectual independence 
and unusual keenness of perception, always on the look-out for power 
and sincerity in art, and always armed against the intrusion of what 
is false and what is feeble, had already recognised and saluted the talent 
of Courbet. He did the same for Legros. The portrait had evidently 
been painted under the influence of Hans Holbein, the great and ori- 
ginal master to whom, after nature and himself, Legros is most largely 
indebted. None the less, it seemed to the novelist one of the first works 
that announce the advent and production of a rare artistic personality, 
and this, as we know, it actually proved to be. It is not strange that 
Champfleury’s visit to the young painter—already confident of his powers 
and eager for work and notoriety—should have marked an epoch in the 
latter’s life, and yet remain one of his best and highest memories. 
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The immediate effects of Champfleury’s notice and approbation were 
but small. Legros had been discovered, but only, as it appeared, for 
Champfleury and Champfleury’s friends. Buyers were few, and life not 
easily lived. Bohemia is, in some ways, a pleasant land enough. As 
you read of it in the pretty conventional idylls of Miirger, you do not 
wonder that there should be men and women found ready and willing to 
risk its hazards and attempt its adventures. But Miirger is no more 
true to life and reality than the Lancret or the Fragonard, from whom 
he derives. It is a fine thing to listen to Mimi and Rodolphe as they 
carol that joyous round of theirs— 


Cuirassés de patience 
Contre la mauvais destin, 
De courage et d’esperance 
Nous petrissons notre pain. 
Notre humeur insoucieuse 
Au fanfare de nos chants 
Fait la misére joyeuse. 
La jeunesse n’a qu’un temps— 


and in their way those first four verses are more significant than most of 
their author’s work. But there is another aspect to things Bohemian 
than that which Miirger elected to show his readers; and this aspect, 
which is more often the true one, is not only not attractive, but 
bitterly and miserably repellant. It was under this aspect—caught and 
rendered by Champfleury in the “Chien-Caillou” of his first volume, 
and in certain pages of the “Souvenirs et Portraits de Jeunesse ’”—that 
Bohemia was seen by Legros. He lived as he could—by giving lessons, 
designing frontispieces, lithographs, an occasional poster; and his 
existence was not a happy one. Still, the old time had its compensa- 
tions as well as its trials. He learned to etch, and if his etchings were 
usually laughed at, they found admirers in such men as the late Poulet- 
Malassis, who collected them from the first, and in the lamented 
Guillaume Regamey, one of the soundest painters of his epoch. Champ- 
fleury and Baudelaire were among the young man’s intimates and 
admirers. So, too, was Léon Gambetta, then a briefless advocate, 
haunting the Café Procope, where, to his future portraitist, he read one 
evening, in that fresh and magnificent voice of his, the “Chatiments ” 
of Victor Hugo, with an eye on the door for fear of spies, and 
slipping the volume underneath the table with every new arrival, 
lest they might hear who should not. With youth and hope, and 
acquaintances of this sort, and the consciousness of his own talent, 
Legros, like one of Balzac’s heroes, contrived to exist and to push 
forward on his way. The end was far, and the road was rough; but 
with patience and courage much is accomplished, and in times of 
battle and endeavour, while many perish, it is but few who despair. 
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Legros, then, went on working at his craft, and produced what 
pictures he could. For the moment the cast of his inspiration was, 
to a certain extent, religious. He painted the populace, as always; but 
he painted the populace as it appears in the act of worship. He seems 
to have discerned the fact that at prayer and praise the people looked 
its noblest and its most pathetic. In the treatment of this class of 
subject the “deep, imaginative melancholy,” which is rightly described 
by Professor Colvin as a prime characteristic of his art, found ample 
scope; it accorded well with the solemn richness of his scheme of colour, 
and the uncompromising directness and severity of his design. A little 
picture, called the “ Angélus,” was exhibited by him in ’59; it was 
warmly praised by Charles Baudelaire, who recognised its author for a 
true religious painter. In ’61 the “ Ex-Voto” was accepted for the 
Salon, and badly hung there. Flandrin at once demanded a medal for 
it, but only an honourable mention was accorded, and it was returned 
unsold. The “ Ex-Voto,” it may be added, was afterwards exhibited in 
England, where it was warmly admired, and finally passed into the 
museum at Dijon, a gift from the artist to his native city. Two years 
after the “ Ex-Voto” Legros sent in “ Le Lutrin,” or “La Messe des 
Morts,” a picture painted under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, 
and, with all its great and striking merits, unlucky from first to last. 
It was received, but it was badly hung, and, like the “ Ex-Voto,” it came 
back to the studio. Long afterwards Legros cut it to pieces, and with a 
fragment of it, and another picture, “ L’Amende Honorable,’ won the 
gold medal of the year. Meanwhile, however, his career as a French 
painter, and the rival of French painters, may be said to have come to 
an end with the check received over the “ Messe des Morts.” He 
quitted France for England, where he has since remained, and where 
he has won the better part of his success and acquired the most of 
his fame. 

The kindness and consideration with which the young painter was 
received in London did much to console him in his exile. Among his 
warmest friends were the brothers Rossetti, and the distinguished artist 
who is now President of the Royal Academy; while from Mr. Watts he 
had such proofs of goodwill and esteem as must have been wonderfully 
grateful to him, being good to think of and remember even yet. In 
’64 he exhibited the “ Ex-Voto,” and, although the picture was hung so 
high as to be only visible through an opera-glass, it attracted great 
attention, and created no small stir among painters and critics both. 
The exhibition picture of ’65 (it was not a particularly good one) was a 
life-size “‘ Return of the Prodigal;” that of *66 was a “ Martyrdom of 
Stephen,” which was hung high over a doorway in the Academy, and 
which, passing over to France, won the gold medal of the Beaux-Arts, 
was bought by the Government, and, after a year in the Luxembourg, 
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went into the museum at Avranches, where, a noble commentary 
on the esthetic principles of the Hanging Committee, it yet remains. 
In the same year Legros exhibited a couple of unimportant can- 
vasses at the French Gallery in Pall Mall; one the “Interior of a 
Spanish Church,” the other a first draught of “ L’Amende Honorable.” 
One of the most successful and powerful of the painter’s works, which 
was medalled by the Salon of ’68, was bought by the Government, and is 
now hanging in excellent company in the Luxembourg. Meanwhile, ’67 
saw the exhibition of the “Cupid and Psyche,” a work of no great 
merit; of the “Communion,” a picture painted under the influence of 
the early Florentines ; and-of the “Study of a Head,” the first of 
these vigorous transcripts from the life, these rapid and masterful 
pochades, in which the artist is unrivalled and with which he has made 
himself a place apart among his contemporaries. Next year—in Paris, 
the year of the “ Amende”’—was in London the year of the “ Demoi- 
selles du Mois de Marie,” one of the painter’s luckiest efforts, and of 
the “ Réceftoire.” Of the second of these works, it was remarked 
by a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, whose hand is easily recog- 
nisable and whose authority is not to be gainsaid, that “ most painters, 
whatever their line of work may be, would feel that it would be a 
higher gratification to their purely artistic ambition to have produced 
this picture than to have painted any other in the Exhibition, not because 
it is the most perfect or the most beautiful, but because it shows an 
unhesitating command of all the resources peculiar to their art ;” and, as 
the artist himself is understood to be still well pleased with the 
“ Réceftoire,” it may be assumed, without much difficulty, that the critic 
has not overstated its merits. Thereafter M. Legros produced some of 
his most notable pictures :—“ Le Pélerinage,” presented by Mr. Philip 
Rathbone to the city of Liverpool ; the “ Bénédiction de la Mer;” the 
“Femmes de Boulogne ;” the admirable “ Chaudronnier;” the “ Mar- 
chand de Poissons;” and so on. Such of them as were exhibited at the 
Academy were treated badly enough to excite attention and remark. 
Certain critics of the epoch were loud in their complaints of the way in 
which Legros was always placed, and of the difficulties put in the way of 
his recognition. It is, therefore, by no means wonderful that, when Sir 
Coutts Lindsay established the Grosvenor Gallery, and thus conferred a 
great and lasting service on the arts, Legros should have broken for 
the moment with the authorities at Burlington House, and set his 
face towards the new and golden opportunity that was offered him 
elsewhere. 

In the new rooms in Bond-street he found for the first time a fitting 
place for his pictures. Till then the public had had perforce to take 
a great deal of his merit and accomplishment on trust. What he had 
exhibited elsewhere had seldom been so hung as to be approachable. It 
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was otherwise in Sir Coutts Lindsay’s new foundation, and Legros, 
grateful for his treatment and satisfied with his surroundings, has from 
the first exhibited largely there, and exhibited well. To the first 
gathering he contributed the four “Studies,” now hung at South 
Kensington ;-they had been painted before his pupils at the Slade 
School, and were to be reckoned for not a little in the brilliant success 
of Sir Coutts’ venture. In ’75 he painted, for Sir Charles Dilke, his 
admirable portrait of the great Frenchman he had known aw temps 
jadis at the Café Procope; and ’76 he exhibited a fine portrait of Lord 
Emley, and published the “Mort du Vagabond”—one of the most 
famous and impressive of his etchings—and the portrait of Cardinal 
Manning. In ’78 his exhibition pictures were “ Le Répas des Pauvres,” 
a second “ Angélus,” and the excellent composition, “ La Fin du Jour.” 
In ’79, with several studies, he sent in his “Jacob’s Dream.” In the 
collection now on view at the Grosvenor Gallery, he is represented by 
upwards of seventeen studies, all of them remarkable ; one, a drawing 
from the antique (No. 304 in the catalogue), is probably the finest 
academical drawing made since Ingres. It is an open secret that the 
picture he is at work on for the forthcoming exhibition is the largest 
he has attempted. It is to be called “ L’Incendie,” and seems to 
have been developed from a composition in the possession of M. 
Gambetta, representing a fire by night, and the destruction of a 
peasant’s cottage. As it stands, it is not yet sufficiently advanced to 
enable one to speak with anything like certainty of its chances of 
success. Thus much, however, may be hazarded concerning it; that it 
is a picture full of energy and dignity, and grandiose alike in senti- 
ment and in design. 

It has as yet been question of the painter only ; the time has come for 
a few words as to the teacher. Fortune, as has been seen, was for a good 
while hostile to Legros, Of late she has shown herself far less coy and 
far more discriminating; a great change has been wrought in the 
artist’s life and function; at this moment his work is regarded by 
many as second in importance and interest to that of no living 
painter. Dating from ’76, his appointment to the Slade Professorship 
of Fine Arts at University College—a distinction he shares with 
Mr. Sidney Colvin at Cambridge, and, since Ruskin’s retirement, 
with Mr. W. B. Richmond at Oxford—has been a good thing for him, 
and a thing no whit less good for the cause of art. The appoint- 
ment is owing in great measure to the generosity und intelligence 
of Professor Poynter. Himself an admirable draughtsman, and 
an able and enlightened teacher, Professor Poynter was quick to recog- 
nise the mastery of line and form, the vigorous and imaginative cor- 
rectness, the intellectual passion, that are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the draughtsmanship of Legros; and on his transfer 
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from University College to South Kensington he recommended to the 
Slade Committee the adoption, as his successor, of the painter of the 
“ Pélerinage,” and the “ Ex-Voto.” It is not surprising that Legros, 
who shares with Méryon the honour of being the strongest and most 
individual modern master of the point, should have been made professor 
of etching at South Kensington: the post is not one of mark, and then 
Legros has the etcher’s gift—he works more readily on copper than on 
canvas, he had made himself a place among etchers as peculiar and 
proper as Rembrandt’s own. But it was different with the Slade Pro- 
fessorship. The place is one of the most important known. It is 
within the means of him who holds it to exercise a serious influence on 
the tendencies and accomplishment of a considerable number of growing 
British artists, and so, in some degree, to modify for better or worse the 
future of British art. It is an honour to Professor Poynter that, putting 
aside all differences of theory and practice, of nationality and tempera- 
ment, he should have suggested and supported the candidature of 
Legros. By so doing he may be said not only to have given the French 
painter his first great opportunity, but fairly to have trebled his authority 
and usefulness, and to have placed him in a position where he could at 
last approve himself the rare artist and teacher he is. That Professor 
Legros has, so far, done credit to his ally is certain; it is not less so 
that, if British Art is advantaged by his effort, whatever benefit may 
accrue is primarily referable to the action and initiative of Professor 
Poynter. With regard to his practice as a professor, it may be said 
unhesitatingly that he is the beau idéal of a drawing-master. He 
is not less original and impressive as a teacher than as a painter 
and an etcher. His method of instruction is peculiar to him, and 
has been pursued by no other master. He corrects as his Ingres 
corrected—going from easel to easel, and criticising and rectifying each 
drawing with direct reference to the model from which it has been made. 
On the other hand, he speaks but little English, and his lectures—so 
called—are altogether practical. He aims at the encouragement of bold- 
ness and readiness in attack and rapidity in execution; the amorous and 
purblind patience of those who stipple not wisely but too well is 
repugnant to him ; his pupils are trained to see quickly and fearlessly, to 
understand at a glance, to draw largely and surely, to retain their energy 
and individuality, and to be at the same time as exact and literal as Art 
can need or academician desire. To gain these ends the professor not 
only corrects his pupils’ drawings and paintings, but—and this is the 
principal point in his practice and the very essence of innovation 
—he also paints and draws before them. According to him, there 
are no mysteries in art; there is no secret tierce with the brush any more 
than there is with the sword; the true painter has nothing within his 
means that he may not, and ought not, to impart to his disciples. Given 
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a pupil, it is the master’s duty to pass on to him, as surely and openly 
as may be, all that is communicable of his own accomplishment. 
If the pupil surpass the master, then so much the better for both, 
and so much the better for the art they pursue. To his practical 
exposition of this noble theory are owing the several series of studies 
with the production of which the picture-seeing world has come to 
associate his name. They are done at a sitting each, as were the heads 
of Vandyke and Franz Hals, the faces and hands of Rembrandt and 
Holbein and Rubens. The model is placed on the estrade; the 
pupils are grouped behind the master, who takes his brush or his 
pencil, and in a couple of hours or so every student in the room has had 
a brilliant lesson in painting, and is the richer by so much knowledge 
and insight, and by so much the readier and more eager for work 
on his own account. What is positive and communicable in the practice 
of art has been shown by one who has an absolute understanding of the 
subject, a master’s ease and certainty of execution. As an exposition in 
action of the process of representation, each lesson has the value 
of a splendid surgical operation or a demonstration in physiology; 
and it would be as unjust to speak of trick and charlatanism in con- 
nection with Legros as to speak of them in connection with Joseph 
Lister and Thomas Huxley. For the rest, it is known that Professor 
Legros is confident of the value of his method, and that he is always 
ready and willing to put his theory into practice before any body of 
learners in the kingdom. As his own apostle, he has in this way 
preached before the art scholars of Oxford and Liverpool, of Manchester 
and Sunderland and Newcastle, of Glasgow and Paisley and Aberdeen ; 
with the countenance of Professor Poynter he is wont from time to time 
to paint and draw in the schools at South Kensington ; to do the same 
thing he goes wherever and whenever he is asked. It is much to be 
hoped that other great painters may presently be induced to follow his 
example, and that everywhere art students may once or twice a year be 
favoured with a chance of seeing for themselves how a real artist sets to 
work, and what is the system he works on. 

As an artist, whether on canvas or on copper, Legros is possessed 
of great and precious qualifications. His talent is wonderfully robust 
and virile; his is an artistic personality, and he has both sentiment and 
power; he has learned much and borrowed little or nothing. Such as he 
is, he stands alone—a man of whom it may be said, and said with truth, 
that he has never temporised nor stooped, that he has always been true 
to his art and himself, and that he has won his place and his fame by the 
exercise of sheer strength and skill, and by the operation of a steady 
and resolute self-assertion, without any sort of care for the public 
humour and without. any sort of concession to the public taste. His 
prime quality is an imaginative realism; he looks to nature and life for 
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his materials, and if in dealing with them he retains their essential 
properties of spirit and form, he retains them only to transfuse them 
with his own individuality and to modify them to his own purpose and 
according to his own convictions. The results of the process are often 
worthy of the highest regard, and are seldom or never valueless or 
uninteresting. For the rest, it must be owned that his mastery of 
the technics of his art is very striking. The great water-colours he has 
done are genuine towrs de force. It was the opinion of Malassis that 
Legros the etcher was a more considerable person than Legros the 
painter ; and it is possible that there are many who, taking the artist in 
connection with some thirty or forty of the two hundred and eighty 
several etchings he has produced,* will think that probably Malassis was 
right. Certain it is that there is nothing in modern etching that comes 
near such work as the “ Grands Arbres,” the “Coup de Vent,” the 
great “Carlyle,” the “Saint Médard,” the “Eglise Espagnole,” the 
“ Vagabond,” the “ Poynter,” and the “ Dalou,” certain of the “ Etudes 
de Tétes,” the “ Canal,” the ‘“‘ Baicherons,” and a score or two more of 
his plates ; certain it is that since Méryon none has practised etching 
with anything like the boldness and skill of Legros, or has given proof 
of the possession of such an uncommon measure of the etcher’s senti- 
ment, the etcher’s instinct, the etcher’s peculiar faculty, as would appear 
to be his. As a draughtsman, again, he is of notable force and 
originality. At once vigorous and austere, daring and reticent, 
imaginative and true, he is often coarse and rough, but he is never 
vulgar, for he has dignity and distinction, he approves himself in every 
stroke a stylist, anda stylist of a high order. As a colourist he is perhaps 
less powerful than as a draughtsman. His aim is not to dazzle but to 
appeal; and he has wilfully restricted himself to the limits of a certain 
scheme. His palette is only sometimes brilliant, but it is nearly always 
fecund and rich; his harmonies are usually softened and quiet, are 
indeed severe, solemn, chaste ; and, as his management of tone is always 
that of a great painter, his pictures, which gain by consideration and 
study, are intellectually, if not emotionally, impressive, and are each and 
all of them examples of a very noble and manly order of art. As a 
painter and as an etcher, the worst that can be said against him is that 
he is all-too apt to discern the beauty of ugliness, and that his great want 


is a want of charm; and it is not every critic who is able or willing to 
say even that. 








* The best and most complete collections of the Legros etchings are those which are 
the property of M. Thibandeau, Green-street, Leicester-square, and of Mr. Robert 
Guérand, Dartmouth-road, Hammersmith, the artist’s publisher. 
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DAVID GARRICK. 
By R. B. S. Knowtes. 


Sreverat of the great names that 
adorn our literary annals are at- 
taining their century of posthu- 
mous fame. Five years ago, Gold- 
smith had been dead a hundred 
years. Another five will bring us 
round tv the centenary of Johnson’s 
death. Last year completed the 
first cycle of the immortality of 
David Garrick. It is often bewailed 
on behalf of the actor’s art, that it 
is by its nature limited in its effect 
to the witnesses of its power. 
Beyond that, the actor’s reputation 
must be accepted upon trust. It 


would not be unreasonable to argue 
on the other hand that, while it is 
more ephemeral, the fame of the 
actor is also more secure than that 
of the author who has delighted in 
his own day, but whose work must, 


through successive generations, 
run the gauntlet of altered tastes, 
manners, times, and opinions, long 
after the acclamations of his con- 
temporaries have died away. The 
actor’s name having once attained 
to eminence remains unchallenged, 
while the popular author may be 
hereafter quoted only to illustrate 
the fallibility of contemporary 
judgment. 

Garrick’s name, however, rests 
upon something more than mere 
tradition. The circumstances of 
his career, the grounds upon 
which his contemporaries held him 
in estimation, and the radical] na- 
ture of the revolution he brought 
about in dramatic representation, 
all go to testify that his art was 


superior to the influences’ of his 
age, and, like the highest efforts of 
genius in other walks, was founded 
upon the simplicity of nature. 
Speaking roughly, the history of 
the English stage may be divided 
into the three periods that corres- 
pond with the perfection of the 
three parts composing theatrical 
representation, viz., the play, the 
acting, and the external aids to 
illusion, of scenery, dresses, and 
other accessories. The first and 
second of these periods bear one or 
two features in common. ‘The 
prime of both eras was brief; it 
was contributed to in each case by 
the labours of many, yet each 
is particularly identified with the 
name of one man; and he in 
both instances came from the 
least likely quarter. That Shake- 
speare should have been the son of 
a yeoman who could not write 
his name was not more remark- 
able than that Garrick should have 
sprung of a respectable family un- 
associated in any way with the 
stage, which the two generations 
that preceded him regarded, the 
earlier with feelings of religious 
horror as the worst of abomi- 
nations, and the next with a 
sentiment of contempt, as being 
low. His grandfather, Peter “ Gar- 
ric,’ a Huguenot wine merchant 
of Bordeaux, like many of his co- 
religionists, took refuge in England 
in consequence of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. He was 
joined in London shortly after his 
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flight, by his wife; but for many 
months the life of the couple 
was rendered an alternation of 
hope and fear by anxiety for the 
safety of their infant, who had been 
left behind. The child at length 
arrived, thanks to the care of his 
nurse, after passing unconsciously 
through many adventures, the last 
and most dangerous being a storm 
during the voyage from St. Malo. 
The boy, when he grew up, joined 
the English army, and very shortly 
after married the daughter of one 
the vicars of Lichfield Cathedral. 
Of this marriage, David Garrick 
was the second child. 

David’s early life was passed at 
Lichfield, and the propensity which 
to all appearance he did not inherit, 
was left to the chance of such 
poor nourishment as the stray 
visits of strolling players to the 
town, and the ordinary recitations 
that are a part of every school 
course. ‘“‘ He came,” Johnson used 
to say, “of a half-pay officer’s 
family where the study was to 
make 4d. do as much as others 
made 44d. do;” and of the diffi- 
culties attending such an endeavour 
Garrick had considerable experience 
from his early boyhood. When he 
was about fourteen, his father, to 
provide for the necessities of his 
large family, exchanged into an 
active regiment, and exiled himself 
to Gibraltar. The eldest boy being 
gone to sea, young David found 
himself his mother’s chief adviser, 
and the family manager and 
correspondent. Some of his letters 
written at this time still exist, and 
are full of the economies and 
managements called out by 
straitened circumstances. ‘“ My 
mamma,” he writes to his father, 
“ received the £30 you was so good 
as tosend. She paid £10 to Mr. 


Rider, one year’s rent, and £10 to . 


y° baker, and if you can spare 
her a little more, or tell her you 
will, she is in hopes of paying y* 


debt, so that you may have nothing 
to fret you when you come home.” 
By-and-by his sisters Lenny and 
Jenny request through him, “ with 
the greatest duty and obedience . . . 
a small matter to purchase their 
head ornaments,” and he urges 
their petition with the logic with 
which they no doubt had primed 
him “ for how else,” he asks, “are 
people to distinguish them from 
the vulgar madams?” Once more 
he writes, “my mamma is very 
weak, attended with a lowness of 
spirits which compels her to drink 
wine, which gives a great deal of 
uneasiness on two accounts, as it 
goes against her inclination and 
pockett.” 

It is easy to understand that the 
quality of prudence would be 
rapidly developed under such 
training—and prudence (some 
called it parsimony) was a 
prominent trait in the great actor’s 
character. But there was another 
and far stronger instinct within 
him, and that was the dramatic. 
He was about twenty-one when his 
father died, and within a few 
months the mother followed her 
husband; and Garrick and his 
elder brother Peter found them- 
selves the guardians of eight 
younger children. They were not 
quite unprovided for, and the two 
brothers put together their capital, 
and started as wine merchants ; 
Peter managing the business at 
Lichfield, and David being the 
London partner. Here he made 
his way naturally to the coffee- 
houses, where, of course, the theatre 
was an all-important topic of dis- 
cussion, and where he attracted 
notice by his faculty of recitation, 
which had developed with his 
growth from a passion into a 
power, and by exercising his 
natural gift of mimicry upon the 
leading actors of the day. As it 
were inevitably, he was drawn be- 
hind the scenes of the theatres. 
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His most intimate associates were 
members of the acting confra- 
ternity ; in fact one idea engrossed 
his thoughts; the wine business 
languished, and the interests of the 
young brothers and sisters were 
apparently in a bad way. In truth, 
however, it was nothing less than 
a regard for the feelings of his 
family, and for the effect it would 
have upon their position in the 
respectable town of Lichfield, that 
restrained him for a number of 
years from embracing the profes- 
sion of his choice. 

It was quite in harmony with 
the caprice of that fate which 
formed the greatest of English 
actors out of a descendant of 
French Puritans, that Garrick 
should have stormed the town, 
not from either of the patent 
theatres, but from one of those 
illicit places of entertainment that 
contrived to evade the legal penal- 
ties which guarded the monopoly of 
the two great houses. The history 
of the Goodman’s Fields Theatre is 
somewhat curious as illustrating 
the difficulties under which un- 
licensed theatres worked out their 
existence. Early in the century, 
the neighbourhood was populated 
by a thrifty colony of silk weavers; 
but the primitive simplicity of the 
quarter was invaded by a speculator 
to whom the idea occurred to con- 
struct a theatre for their amuse- 
ment. The scheme was so success- 
ful, in a pecuniary sense, that in a 
short time the demand for enter- 
tainment had outgrown the capa- 
city of the theatre, and a handsome 
one arose either upon the same site 
or at no great distance. But now 
came ill fortune. The existing thea- 
trical legislation had latterly shown 
a tendency to fall into desuetude. 
A new house or two was springing 
up here and there. Actors were 
growing more independent, and the 
patentees felt the advantages of 
their monopoly to be on the wane. 
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For the minor theatres occasionally 
drew away their audiences—less by 
reason of the merit of their pro- 
gramme than of the licentiousness 
of their plays, which had begun to 
take a political turn, and more than 
once seriously alarmed the Minis- 
try. This was the chief cause which 
led the Government, about the 
year 1736, to revise and supple- 
ment the half-forgotten enact- 
ments relating to the stage. A 
Censorship of plays was instituted. 
Obsolete penalties against actors 
were re-enacted with additions, 
and performances in any unlicensed 
establishment were made punish- 
able by ruinous fines. This was 
the storm which threatened the 
existence of the little Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre and its company. 
By one device or another, however, 
the company and the manager made 
a shift to hold together, and drag 
ona precarious life. The actors, by 
becoming joint householders, lifted 
themselves out of the category of 
“rogues and vagabonds;” while 
Giffard, the builder, proprietor, 
and manager of the new theatre, 
having in vain petitioned both 
Houses of Parliament to grant a 
licence in his favour, hit upon the 
plan of describing his building as 
the late Theatre, and the enter- 
tainment. as a concert, to be fol- 
lowed by a play, presented “gratis” 
“by persons for their diversion.” 
Garrick had contracted an intimate 
acquaintance with Giffard, and 
was often to be found behind the 
scenes of the lawless little place. 
Here, after a long struggle between 
his inclination and his sense of 
duty to his family, he determined 
upon a sort of compromise. It 
was indicative of his character that 
even at this crisis, proceeding as 
he was in defiance of ordinary 
prudence, he was still cautious and 
deliberate. He proposed to try 
himself first in some remote town 
under an assumed name. If he 
14 
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should fail, he would say nothing 
about it, and no harm would be 
done. Accordingly he went with 
Giffard’s troupe to Ipswich in the 
summer of 1741, and there, under 
the name of Lyddal, he essayed a 
number of inferior, and one or two 
important parts, with such success 
that at the end of the term he had 
acquired confidence enough to 
enable him to appeal to a London 
audience. On the 19th Oct. 1741, 
the playbill of the late Theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields announced the 
usual concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, divided into two 
parts. Particular attention was 


called to the fact that between the 
two parts of the concert would be 
presented an Historical play called 
“The Life and Death of King 
Richard III., containing— 


The distresses of King Henry 
VI 


The artful acquisition of the 
Crown by King Richard. 

The murder of young King 
Edward V. and his brother in 
the Tower. 

The landing of the Earl of 
Richmond, 

And the death of King Richard 
in the memorable battle of 
Bosworth Field, being the last 
that was fought between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster; 
with many other true histo- 
rical passages. 

The part of King Richard by a 
gentleman (who neverappeared 
on any stage).” 


On the first and for several suc- 
ceeding nights the benches were but 
thinly filled; but gradually a 
rumour went spreading westward 
that a wonder was to be seen in 
Whitechapel, and presently there 
came a rush to the theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields. It is related 
that the narrow roads from Temple 
Bar to Whitechapel were blocked 
with the line of carriages. People 
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arranged parties to make the journey 
to see the new actor. The tide of 
civilisation was turned and flowed 
eastward. Statesmen, poets, actors, 
celebrities of every kind thronged 
from all parts. Pope, who had 
long ceased to be a playgoer, was 
roused from the quiet of his retreat 
at Twickenham, and went to see 
“The Reformer of the Stage.” 
The effect upon him was remark- 
able, and his well-known expression 
is the best evidence of the depth 
of emotion which was stirred within 
him by what he saw. ‘“ That young 
man,” he said, “ never had his equal, 
and never will have a rival;” and 
then the sight of such perfection 
caused a feeling of despondency to 
succeed at the thought that the 
young actor would “ grow vain and 
be ruined by applause.” An ex- 
pression of spontaneous admira- 
tion on the part of Mrs. Porter, a 
celebrated actress then retired, has 
also been handed down to us. 
“He knows more at his first ap- 
pearance,” she exclaimed, “ than 
others after twenty years’ practice. 
Good God! what will he be in 
time.” According to Davies even 
veteran playgoers, sharing the 
general enthusiasm, went so far as 
to admit that he equalled bygone 
favourites in their especial excel- 
lences, and far surpassed them in 
range of power. For the chorus 
of praise was not evoked by one or 
two characters. His first season, 
extending from the October to the 
following June, consisted of 150 
performances irregularly distributed 
between nineteen parts—Richard 
ILL. ; Clodio, in Love makes a Mam ; 
Chamont, in The Orphan; Jack 
Smatter, in Pamela ; Sharp, in Phe 
Lying Valet; Lothario, in The Fair 
Penitent ; Ghost, in Hamlet; Fondle- 
wife, in Old Bachelor ; Costar Pear- 
man, in The Recruiting Officer ; 
Aboan, in Oroonoko ; Witwou’d, in 
The Way of the World; Bayes, in 
The Rehearsal; Master Johnny, 
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in The Schoolboy; King Lear; 
Lord Foppington, in The Careless 
Husband; Captain Duretete, in 
The Inconstant; Pierre, in Venice 
Preserved; Captain Brazen, in The 
Recruiting Officer, and Captain 
Plume, in the same. But, of 
course, both now and for years 
later there were dissentients. The 
most downright of these was 
Horace Walpole, who looked on 
Garrick, and simply “ saw nothing 
in him.” “Have you seen him?” 
sneers Colley Cibber. ‘“ The com- 
pletest little doll of a figure! the 
prettiest. little creature!” Even 
when the veteran found himself 
forced later on to admire, his 
admission of excellence was accom- 
panied with an innuendo of personal 
disparagement. ‘ What an admir- 
able Fribble! Such mimicking, 
ambling, fidgetting! Well, he must 
be a clever fellow to write up to 
his own character so well as he has 
done in this part.” Neither now 
nor hereafter, however, was the 
theatre-going public chary of ap- 
plause or support. In this first 
season people on foot and people 
in carriages were turned from the 
doors by crowds, for want of room 
whenever Garrick played; and the 
patentees of the two great houses, 
looking with jealousy upon the 
Cinderella of Goodman’s Fields, 
began to consult their lawyers 
about some counter-trick to the 
pretence of the concert. 

A shadowy memory of this con- 
vulsion of the stage still hangs 
about the neighbourhood of Good- 
man’s Fields in the shape of a small 
house entered from Leman-street, 
and called the Garrick Theatre. 
Hither we were drawn not long ago 
by a sentiment of wonder and 
admiration at the power which 
could turn the wit and rank of 
London from its accustomed chan- 
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nels. The way there lies through 
thoroughfares bearing ancient 
names, and still retaiming occa- 
sional traces of their antiquity. 
Here an old house with protruding 
stories and venerable gables; there 
some remnant of a King’s palace; 
across the road an inn,* with tiers 
of old-fashioned galleries and inner 
corridors looking down upon the 
yard and roomy stables; or again, 
some token in the wall of a 
house marking the site of one of 
the city gates, or the position of 
some old watchhouse, all tend to 
dispose the willing mind to invest 
with a classical interest objects that 
in more familiar and more modern 
neighbourhoods would seem un- 
worthy of attention. Here, for 
example, a quaint, low-roofed shop 
with square window divided into 
small square panes, through which 
little else could be seen than cheap 
periodicals and tissue-paper cata- 
logues of cheap popular songs, yet 
looked as if it might be a repository 
of antiquated gossip and decaying 
traditions. The garrulous old lady 
bending over her stick, who hobbled 
out of an inner room upon our 
entrance, was so eager, so voluble, 
and so emphatic in her replies, that 
we felt we were losing information 
of precious worth by not under- 
standing all that she said; espe- 
cially as we gathered enough to 
make it clear that a tradition of 
Garrick’s triumph was not extinct 
in those regions, and that it was 
her firm conviction that the present 
structure stood upon the very 
ground where, to use her words, 
“ Garrick, poor fellow, used to act.” 
Even the dingy little theatre itself, 
when we entered it, was con- 
tinually suggesting reflection, 
sometimes by a point of simi- 
larity, sometimes by a point of 
contrast with its prototype. In 


* Since the visit referred to, the Green Dragon Inn has been pulled down, and the 
Garrick Theatre has entered on a new career under a new management. 
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212 David 
Giffard’s theatre there were three 
prices of admission—1s., 2s., and 3s. 
—to the gallery, pit, and boxes. We 
found a similar division existing in 
the Garrick Theatre, but the 
audience had been enticed thither 
by the reduced fares of 2d., 4d., and 
6d. Where Reality looked down 
upon a swarm of hulking men and 
noisy restless boys, and around 
upon the few poor occupants of the 
boxes, Fancy called up brilliancy 
of colour, the buzz of criticism, 
as glittering in the candle- 
ight, the flutter of fans, and 
murmured tones and soft laughter. 


Could such an audience as that ° 


before us be moved by a Garrick 
if one were again to arise, or 
could its enthusiasm send the 
wave of rumour vibrating to the 
opposite extreme of London? It 
struck us as an odd coincidence 
that the play should be preceded 
by a miscellaneous concert; but 
that orchestra consisting of a 
battered piano, a fiddle, a trumpet 
and a drum, was much more primi- 
tive than that which accompanied 
Giffard’s “ pretext,” while to match 
the play, and the acting thereof, it 
would be surely necessary to go 
back to the days when the Inn-yard 
was the home of the stage. 

The play was a farrago of in- 
cidents huddled together without 
regard to art or sense, presented 
by dialogue that combined the stiff- 
ness of preparation with the flat- 
ness of ordinary talk, and by 
gestures retaining all that is awk- 
ward in the pupil stage of his- 
trionic art, without any of the 
freedom of commonplace action. 
To an ordinary playgoer the amuse- 
ment caused by the desperate 
earnestness of the serious characters 
might hardly balance the weariness 
arising from the inanity of the 
comic personages, and the ever- 
present self-consciousness of both 
alike would effectually destroy that 
modicum of illusion which even 
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a mediocre performance can create. 
But the case was very different 
with our audience. Sweeny 
Todd’s fifth murder, though identi- 
cal in its particulars with those 
preceding it, was hardly less effec- 
tive. The assertion of the fat 
comic character that he had been 
to Mrs. Lovett’s pie-shop, and eaten 
“five tarts, and sixteen mince-pies, 
and forty-two sausages, and fifty- 
four meat rolls,” &c., was received 
with increasing roars of laughter. 
The faithful sailor who knows that 
Sweeny Todd has practised foul- 
play upon his master, and appears 
at intervals muttering, “I'll have 
my master, I'll have him if I die 
for it—I’ll watch, never fear Dick’ll 
watch” — wins the heart of 
every one; and when towards the 
end of the last act he stealthily 
enters Todd’s shop with seven 
brave companions, and hides them 
away in different corners, the 
whole theatre is hushed. As 
Sweeny Todd comes in explaining 
that he has safely disposed of Mrs. 
Lovett’s dead body, one of the 
concealed rushes out and seizes 
him by the shoulders. Todd reta- 
liates, and grasping the shoulders 
of his adversary gives him push 
for push, and finally hurls him to 
the ground. Upon this another 
rushes out, and when Todd has 
gone through the same business 
with each of his hidden enemies in 
succession, the triumph of Virtue 
is felt to be all but hopeless. B 

the time, however, that the sevent 

has been worsted the rest are 
recovered, and they spring up 
simultaneously and set upon the 
barber altogether to the uncon- 
trollable delight of the audience. 
But Todd, who had been too much 
for his enemies singly, proves him- 
self more than equal to the lot; 
for the lapse of a few minutes 
beholds him standing proudly erect 
with folded arms, while they lie 
panting on the floor. Again there 
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is a pause and a hush. Suddenly 
the street door flies open, the faith- 
ful sailor is seen standing with a 
levelled gun which goes off with a 
bang that kills Todd, who falls dead 
upon the stage, while the rest start 
to their feet and hail their deliverer 
standing in a glare of red fire, as 
the curtain slowly descends amid 
the gratified plaudits of the house. 

In witnessing such an enter- 
tainment one is divided between 
astonishment at the smallness of 
the means capable of affording 
pleasure, and wonder at the com- 
parative amount of training, study, 
thought, and calculation that go to 
make up a merely respectable per- 
formance. Men and women, in the 
expression of their feelings by 
speech or action in the usual or 
exceptional events of their lives, 
are unconsciously exhibiting those 
changes of countenance, uttering 
the tones, or falling into the atti- 
tudes which would be perfection 
on the stage. But place them 
among fictitious surroundings that 
are even within the range of their 
ordinary experience, and they are 
at once at sea. We have then the 
impassibility of face, the awkward 
and inappropriate gestures, the 
monotonous or at best conventional 
tones of voice that mark such 
performances as that described. 
These are the characteristics of 
the art of acting in its rudi- 
mentary stage; and, beginning 
from this the lowest point, there 
are many gradations of increasing 
excellence before nature is repro- 
duced byart. Now, though it was 
the undisputed opinion of his con- 
temporaries that Garrick reached 
a higher pitch in the scale than 
any of his predecessors, it is not 
to be understood that he found 
the art of acting in its infancy. 
Old playgoers had the memory of 
Booth and Betterton by which to 
test the new comer; and players 
of the same school—Quin, Delane, 
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Ryan, and others—continued to 
hold a favourable place in public 
esteem after Garrick had taught 
a higher ideal of acting. Yet it is 
safe to assert that, apart from our 
unquestioned superiority in acces- 
sories, the acting of to-day, taking 
it generally, is of a more finished 
description than that which was 
accepted before Garrick’s reform. 
The little journals of the time 
seldom did more than merely 
record dramatic events ; and it was 
a sign that something out of the 
rule had occurred when, the morn- 
ing after young Garrick’s first 
appearance, some additional words 
in the Daily Post related how the 
reception given to the new actor 
had been “the most extraordinary 
and great that was ever known on 
such an occasion.” From later 
comments in similar quarters it 
may be gathered that part of the 
enthusiasm he aroused was due to 
the circumstance that acting at 
that time was understood in a com- 
paratively limited degree; for a 
negative form of praise was adopted 
as best expressive of his merits. 
His voice, it was remarked, was 
clear ,and penetrating, ‘“ without 
monotony, drawling, or affectation; 
neither whining, bellowing, or 
grumbling, but perfectly easy in 
its transitions, natural in its ca- 
dence, and beautiful in its elocu- 
tion. . . . He is not less happy in 
his mien and gait, in which he is 
neither strutting nor mincing, 
neither stiff nor slouching. When 
three or four are on the stage with 
him, he is attentive to whatever is 
spoke, and never drops his charac- 
ter when he has finished a speech, 
by either looking contemptuously 
on an inferior performer, unneces- 
sary spitting, or suffering his eyes 
to wander through the whole circle 
of spectators. His action is never 
superfluous, awkward, or too fre- 
quently repeated, but graceful, 
decent, and becoming.” 
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An actor might merit such praise 
to-day without having any claim to 
be regarded asa prodigy. But this 
is not said in disparagement of 
Garrick. We owe it to him that 
such is the fact. It was he who 
widened the scope of the actor’s 
art. He broke down the tradi- 
tion which confined it to the 
effective delivery of words accom- 
— by set gestures. He showed 

ow even what is ideal in the 
drama may be best interpreted by 
natural means, and he brought 
into its due prominence the value 
of that silent eloquence that can 
be expressed by play of eye and 
feature, and all the varied art of by- 
play. His discovery, as it deserves 
to be termed, was so obviously just 
that it commended itself easily and 
at once, and has never since been 
altogether lost sight of. But, 
though painstaking and study 
may accomplish much, the chiefest 
and rarest qualities of the great 
actor are in the bestowal of Nature 
alone. Together with that frame 
of manageable proportion with 
flexibility perfectly under com- 
mand, that penetrating and speak- 
ing eye, movable brow and plastic 
features which his contemporaries 
tell us were Garrick’s physical 
characteristics, must be combined 
the originality of thought and the 
unceasing spring of impulse which 
enabled him so completely to hold 
and sway his audience. A tradition 
of the stage had led tragedians of 
that day to represent the character 
of Richard III.—to take one ex- 
ample—as a melodramatic villain. 
In Garrick’s rendering,*on the 
other hand, the love-making to 
Lady Anne was so irresistible that 
the change in her sentiments ceased 
to be strange; and, throughout, 
the many-sidedness of the character 


was always kept in view, so that, . 


while ever and again the real man 
was made manifest, it was felt that 
the mask was so well assumed that 
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it was only natural he should have 
succeeded in imposing on his 
victims and his dupes. So con- 
summate an actor as Richard ITI. 
would not be likely upon every 
occasion to break into the bellow- 
ings of the stage tragedian. In 
several instances marked out by 
custom for such displays, as upon 
the retirement of the citizens and 
Lord Mayor, and in a subsequent 
scene with Lady Anne, where, when 
she asks in what she has offended, 
he tells her that she has outlived his 
liking, Garrick petrified his hearers 
by a repressed intensity, while the 
succession of emotions in the tent 
scene—the piteous terror, the won- 
derful dawning upon his face of a 
thought that the whole has been 
but a dream, the gradual awaken- 
ing of hope, the return of con- 
fidence developing at length into 
his accustomed courage—held the 
audience in such a_ sustained 
breathlessness, that it might well 
be excused for venting its pent-up 
feeling in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. 

Part of the furor which hailed 
the rising of Garrick was due to the 
unexampled range of power he dis- 
played. There have been great 
tragedians since Garrick, and great 
comedians; but in no one actor 
have both faculties been since 
united in their highest excellence. 
Neither in his first success nor 
throughout his career was it agreed 
whether he was greater in comedy 
or tragedy. In the early days the 
mostspopular, though not the 
most legitimate, of his comedy 
characters was that of Bayes in 
“The Rehearsal.” The part 
afforded an opportunity for the dis- 
play of powers of mimicry, and it 
had long been the custom to make 
capital out of this by imitating the 
peculiarities of leading actors. The 
practice, which in others had been 
found harmless, produced such an 
effect in Garrick’s hands, that some 
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years later a deputation of actors 
waited upon him to complain that 
he was endangering their means of 
livelihood. That he at once relin- 
quished the chief attraction of the 
character speaks strongly for the 
generosity and self-control of a 
young man suddenly raised to the 
head of his profession; and his 
self-denial is enhanced by the fact 
that this diminution of its amuse- 
ment was not regarded with favour 
by the public. 

The giving birth to its prodigy 
was fatal to the poor little theatre 
in Goodman’s Fields. The following 
season saw its doors closed, and 
Garrick transferred to the boards 
of Drury Lane. This removal toa 
more famous house was not an 
unmixed advantage to Garrick, who 
was now to experience the fact that 
monopoly, though in the interests 
of public enjoyment by securing 
the best men to the patent theatres, 
often operated materially to the 
disadvantage of the individual 
actor. Latterly Garrick had been 
reaping half the profits of the 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre, and 
this sudden access of good for- 
tune had had the chief share in 
reconciling his family to his adop- 
tion of the stage as aprofession. But 
at Drury Lane, in spite of full houses, 
the treasury, under the spendthrift 
manager Fleetwood, was often 
empty and closed. After some 
time, Garrick, as the largest credi- 
tor, called a meeting of the com- 
pany at which a strike was resolved 
upon, and a document signed, by 
which it was agreed that all should 
stand or fall together. As time 
passed on, however, and the reck- 
less manager, either from obstinacy 
or inability, continued to refuse 
to satisfy the demands of his sub- 
jects, it became every day clearer 
that the advantage in the struggle 
was leaning to his side. The 
attempt of the rebels to obtain a 
licence to open the Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fields Theatre or the.Opera House 
was unsuccessful, and their powers 
of endurance began to fail. Some 
at length threw themselves upon 
Fleetwood’s mercy ; but he refused 
to see them unless they were ac- 
companied on their return by 
Garrick. At the same time he 
declared that he would not re- 
engage Macklin on any terms what- 
ever, for Macklin had been his 
bosom friend, and up to this 
period a close friendship had also 
existed between Macklin and 
Garrick. The position was clearly 
a difficult one for all concerned. 
The bulk of the actors were 
starved out and eager for re- 
employment at any cost. Macklin 
naturally objected to be sacrificed, 
and, insisting that all were bound 
to adhere to their written engage- 
ment, refused every compromise 
that Garrick proposed, while 
Garrick was distracted between 
his written pledge and a desire to 
exercise the power he was con- 
tinually being reminded he pos- 
sessed, of putting an end to the 
distress of the other actors. It 
was hardly to be expected that he 
could continue to prolong the 
greater of two evils out of a regard 
for the strict letter of his under- 
taking, and, after an interval of 
indecision, he returned to the 
theatre. But by this act he in- 
curred the undying hatred of his 
former friend. Macklin cherished 
his resentment even in spite of 
the reconciliation with Fleetwood, 
which the offices of Garrick shortly 
after brought about ; and, notwith- 
standing that he repeatedly availed 
himself of the engagement that 
was always open to him when 
Garrick himself became a manager, 
he remained to the last Garrick’s 
most persistent enemy, and his pen 
has conveyed to us the most un- 
favourable estimate of Garrick’s 
character. 

Macklin’s case was undoubtedly 
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hard, and it found sympathisers. 
He prepared a pamphlet detailing 
the episode. This he launched upon 
the town on the day that Garrick 
was to make his re-appearance. The 
latter hurriedly caused a handbill 
to be printed and distributed 
during the afternoon, and among 
the audience at night, asking the 
public to suspend its judgment 
until Mr. Garrick should have had 
time to reply to the charges 
brought against him. Neverthe- 
less, upon his entry in the cha- 
racter of Bayes, Garrick was re- 
ceived with a storm of hisses, and 
cries of “ Off, Off.” He bowed low 
and asked to be heard. By way of 
answer, a shower of eggs, apples, 


and pease rained upon the stage. 


They would have no more of the 
play, and in the end the curtain 
was let down. A similar reception 
awaited him the next night ; but 
Fleetwood had privately introduced 
into the pit, before the opening of 
the doors, a body of his cock- 
fighting and pugilistic acquaint- 
ance. As soon as the overture 
had commenced the leader of this 
band stood up, stopped the orches- 
tra, and then, turning his back 
to the stage, addressed the pit in 
this fashion: ‘Gentlemen, I am 
told some persons have come here 
with an intention of interrupting 
the play. Now, I have come to 
hear it, and have paid my money, 
and advise those who have come 
with such a view to go away and 
not hinder my diversion.” The 
uproar that had been intended 
for Garrick was now diverted 
to this quarter, and a free fight 
ensued, in which victory was on 
the side of the pugilists. But the 
quarrel was continued by pen. 
Pamphlet answered pamphlet. 
“The Case of Charles Macklin, 
Comedian,” was followed in a few 
days by “Mr. Garrick’s Reply to 
Mr. Macklin.” Then came a “ Reply 
to Mr. Garrick’s Answer to the 
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‘Case of Charles Macklin, Come- 
dian,” until, by degrees, public 
interest in the affair was worn out, 
and the matter was forgotten by 
all but the disputants. 

It was inevitable that in the 
thirty-five years during which he 
maintained his pre-eminence, Gar- 
rick should experience something of 
the caprice which distinguished the 
audience of that day. The the- 
atrical riots, then so common, 
suggest the existence, in our [not 
very remote ancestors, of a nature 
akin to the quick and effusive tem- 
perament of those nationalities 
whose popular favourites are adored 
one night, and hissed the next. 
The audience then was a power 
which made itself regarded with 
terror, and it extended its juris- 
diction not alone to the play, and 
the manner of its performance, 
but also, as we have seen, to the 
private quarrels of the actors, and 
even to what it was pleased to 
consider the private motives of 
managers. In the year 1748 
Garrick and Lacy became partners 
in the patent of Drury Lane, and 
for some years they held faithfully 
to the programme of legitimate 
drama. Garrick had always a 
leaning towards spectacle, and 
used to fall back upon it to fill 
his treasury when the ordinary 
attractions failed to draw. His 
first attempt in this direction was 
a dancing entertainment called the 
“ Chinese Festival,” and he hoped, 
by elaborate decorations, dresses, 
and scenic effects, to stimulate flag- 
ging patronage. Various causes 
contributed to bring the undertak- 
ing to disaster. Garrick had by 
this time acquired considerable un- 
popularity with that important 
coffee-house constituency which, 
though it had patronised him in 
his early London days, now 
included many a wit whose play 
had been either rejected or un- 
successful. The profession, too, 
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marked with disfavour the design 
he had in hand; for, as it could 
only be profitable by means of a 
long run, it was thought that many 
of the ordinary company would be 
left unemployed for a considerable 
period. These, however, were only 
the tributary streams which swelled 
the torrent of popular fury. Gar- 
rick’s great offence lay in ignoring 
national prejudice by engaging 
foreign dancers at a time when war 
was impending with France. Even 
the presence of the King, which 
Garrick had successfully striven to 
ensure for the first night, was not 
held a sufficient guarantee for the 
loyalty of the management. The 
evident enjoyment by George TI. 
of the indignation displayed by the 
pit may rather have encouraged the 
rioters, whose hostile demonstra- 
tions broke out as soon as the 
curtain rose upon the “ Chinese 
Festival,” and were continued with- 
out pity until the curtain was 
dropped. Garrick, who was most 
unwilling to abandon his outlay, 
continued the struggle through 
several nights. The aristocratic 
portion of the audience was with 
him, and one evening some lords 
and gentlemen leapt down upon the 
stage, and drew their swords, while 
ladies in the boxes pointed out 
delinquents in the pit. This only 
had the effect of oil upon fire. 
The benches were torn up and 
smashed, and a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion ensued. On 
the seventh night it was an- 
nounced that the piece would be 
withdrawn. But the pit, not satis- 
fied with this success, determined 
to humiliate its favourite in person. 
When Garrick next appeared he 
was assailed with shouts of “ Par- 
don, beg pardon.” Garrick was 
roused into a spirit which it would 
have been better if he had oftener 
displayed. Advancing, he declared 
that he had been treated wantonly 
and malignantly; both as to his 
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property and his character; and, 
while he admitted that favours 
had been heaped upon him during 
his career, he assured them that, 
unless he was that night per- 
mitted to perform his duty to the 
best of his ability—he was above 
want and superior to insult—he 
would never, never appear upon 
the stage again. Only an actor 
with a remarkable hold upon his 
hearers could have ventured with 
impunity upon such a threat. The 
audience was staggered; for a 
moment there was no sound; and 
then the house broke into a cheer- 
ing that lasted many minutes. 

His attitude was less heroic some 
years later, in a riot directed against 
the abolition of half-price during 
the run of a new piece, and led by 
one Fitzpatrick, an Irishman, a 
barrister, and the oracle of the 
Bedford Coffee-house. One morn- 
ing the coffee-houses were found 
placarded with printed statements 
setting forth the grievance, and 
inviting attendance at the theatre 
to demand an explanation. That 
evening when the curtain rose the 
preconcerted uproar broke forth. 
Fitzpatrick was to be seen ha- 
ranguing the pit from the boxes. 
The commotion brought out Garrick, 
who was received with yells, and 
could only just make it understood 
that he would explain everything 
in the newspapers of the follow- 
ing day. With this neither Fitz- 
patrick nor the pit were satisfied. 
The fittings of the theatre, the 
benches, lustres, sconces, every- 
thing within reach, were demolished, 
and Moody, an actor of Irish cha- 
racters, rendered himself particu- 
larly obnoxious to the rioters by 
snatching from one man the light 
with which he was attempting to 
set fire to the theatre. After all 
this the money was returned and 
the house cleared. 

But the next evening it soon 
became evident that the same ele- 
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ments of disturbance were present, 
for at the third music the orchestra 
was called upon to play “ Britons, 
strike home,” and when that had 
been given there was a demand for 
“The Roast Beef of Old England.” 
Then Holland came on to speak the 
prologue, and was hissed off, and 
suddenly Garrick stood before the 
house, which was packed from floor 
to ceiling. Amid the din were to 
be distinguished cries of “ Hear 
him,” and counter cries of “ Hear 
the pit.” Fitzpatrick in the boxes 
rose from his seat, and when he 
was seen to be standing, the tumult 
rapidly died away. He called out 
“Will you or will you not charge 
half-price for every piece except a 
pantomime?” The manager began 
to explain. ‘“ Yes or no,” roared 
Fitzpatrick. And Garrick, whose 
expressive face betrayed an inward 
struggle betweenanger and caution, 
presently answered—“ Yes.” The 
house was surprised, perhaps dis- 
appointed, at this easy victory. 
Ackman, one of the actors, who 
had made himself conspicuous in 
opposition to the rioters the night 
before, was required to come for- 
ward and beg pardon, which he 
did. For Moody was reserved the 
additional disgrace of being ordered 
by the audience to beg pardon on 
his knees. He came on, and, with 
the air and voice of one of his 
Irish characters, said he was “ very 
sorry for having offended them by 
saving their lives.” There was a 
ery of “Down on your knees.” 
“ By G——, I will not,” answered 
Moody, with determination, and he 
walked off. At this the indigna- 
tion of the pit broke out afresh ; 
and, though Garrick embraced and 
applauded his plucky friend, telling 
him that his salary should not be 
interrupted, he rushed on again to 
calm the audience and save his 
theatre, by giving an assurance 
that Moody should not be allowed 
toact again until the public gave 
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permission. Garrick’s apologists 
attribute his weak conduct through- 
out this affair to over-persuasion by 
his partner;. but the defeat must 
have been felt as doubly humiliat- 
ing when he found that at the 
other house, where a similar innova- 
tion had been introduced, a more 
spirited policy succeeded in main- 
taining the new practice, and in 
bringing a number of the rioters 
to justice. 

Throughout Garrick’s era the 
manners of the audience showed 
no signs of the modification they 
have since undergone, but his 
reign over the theatre was not 
destined to pass unmarked by 
chafge in other respects. At his 
retirement, in the year 1776, the 
theatre itself retained a distinctly 
old-world appearance. In shape it 
was still almost square, and lighted 
with tallow candles, or, on special 
occasions, with wax lights; and it 
was still the custom for a soldier 
to stand as sentry on each side 
near the doors immediately in 
front of the curtain by which 
the performers continued to enter 
and retire. But, under Garrick’s 
reforming hand, the stage, which 
he had found protruding oval- 
shaped far into the pit, bringing the 
actor into nearly the centre of the 
theatre, and enabling him to make 
every whisper heard, and every 
motion of his face perceptible, had 
gradually retreated nearer and 
nearer to its present limit as the 
demand for space increased. The 
practice of admitting the audience 
behind the scenes on benefit nights 
had been abolished, and the spec- 
tacle of the stage built up “as 
after the manner of an amphi- 
theatre,” to use the expression of 
the playbills—the circle of listeners 
on the stage being completed by a 
line of figures recumbent on the 
floor in front, while in the inter- 
mediate space Hamlet fell back 
scared at sight of his father’s 
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spirit, or Juliet reclined upon the 
couch covered with a cloth, that 
did duty for the tomb of the 
Capulets—had become a sight to 
be remembered, but to be seen no 
more at Drury Lane. Costume 
had begun to claim attention, and 
though an officer’s scarlet coat was 
still the recognised dress of Mac- 
beth and Othello, and Hotspur 
continued to appear in a Ramillies 
wig, Hamlet had thrown aside the 
clergyman’s long coat and waist- 
coat with big flaps, the cast-off 
clothes of the nobility and gentry 
had been discarded, at least by 
the leading performers, and Mrs. 
Woffington and Mrs. Cibber had 
swept the stage in silks and satins 
of their own. Here we see the 
dawn of the genius for millinery 
which in our day has sometimes 
developed into eclipsing propor- 
tions. 

It must be admitted that if in 
the present age dresses and scenery 
have absorbed much of that atten- 


tion which formerly was riveted 
upon the actor, the actor in his 
palmy days encroached upon the 


supremacy of the dramatist. In 
Shakespeare’s time the play was 
“the thing,” but in Garrick’s day it 
had long been dethroned and 
turned into a vehicle for the 
display of the actor. The mind of 
the play had ceased to be of the 
first importance; it had become 
secondary to the embodiment. 
Idealism, proportion of character, 
harmony of design, all gave way 
to stage effect. Hence the small 
quantity of dramatic workmanship 
of that period which has survived 
its own day, and hence the tamper- 
ing with Shakespeare which at 
that time had become a habit so 
confirmed, that the actors them- 
selves were sometimes not aware 
of the fact. ‘“ What!” exclaimed 
Quin—the first tragedian of his 
day until Garrick’s arrival—when 
he heard that Garrick was going 
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to produce Macbeth as Shakespeare 
wrote it, “Do I not play Macbeth 
as Shakespeare wrote it ?”’ 

The version that was being 
susperseded was Davenant’s, the 
one associated with Locke’s music, 
and in which Lady Macbeth to- 
wards the end becomes repentant, 
and exhorts her husband in this 
strain : 

There has been too much blood 
already spilt, 
Make not your subjects victims to 
your guilt. 
Macbeth. Resign my crown, and with it 
both our lives ? 
I must have better counsellors. 


L. Macbeth. What your witches, 
Curse on your messengers of Hell! 
Their breaths 
Infected firet my breath. 
more 
As king: your crown sits heavy on 
your head, 

But heavier on my heart. 
had too much 
Of kings already. 

again ! 


See me no 


I have 


See! the ghost 


There was not a play of Shake- 
speare’s on the stage that had not 
been “improved.” Garrick him- 
self amended and patched more 
than once. His “ Katherine and 
Petruchio” is still occasionally 
played, and the love scene which 
he added at the end of “ Romeo and 
Juliet” is generally retained even 
now that we have become purists 
as to Shakespeare. The Richard 
Ill. by which Garrick first made 
himself famous was Colley Cibber’s 
adaptation. In the version of 
“King Lear” then acted, Edgar 
was made to be in love with Cor- 
delia, and a scene between the 
lovers is said to have been one of 
the most affecting in the play, 
which ended happily. 

In these days when such pro- 
fanity on the part of the actor in 
his heyday has found a retribution 
in the fact that he has become 
subsidiary to beautiful scenery and 
accurate costume, it is peculiarly 
difficult to form an idea of what 
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that acting was that absorbed 
all the attention now shared by 
the accessories: that could cause 
a thousand deficiencies and absur- 
dities to be overlooked, that could 
year after year draw full houses to 
witness stock pieces, much in the 
‘Same manner as people nowadays 
are drawn season after season to 
hear the same round of operas. 
It would be easier to conjure up, 
by means of the descriptions that 
have been handed down to us, 
some image of what great acting 
was, if, by means of our current 
experience, we could form an idea 
of what great acting is. The 
English stage affords at present 
no instance of a great actor. 
Mr. Irving, who enjoys a larger 
following than any other English 
tragedian, after advancing step by 
step for a number of years, at 
length essayed a Shakesperean 
character, and was thought by 
some in the first burst of enthu- 
siasm to have restored the palmy 
days of the drama. In Hamlet, 
with his philosophic musings, and 
sudden and short ebullitions of 
fantastic passion, Mr. Irving was 
well suited, and his scene with 
the players was not open to the 
accusation brought by some of his 
contemporaries against Garrick, of 
being too didactic. But Mr. Irving 
has certain slight physical defects, 
which must always seriously tell 
against him. His voice is not only 
weak but unsympathetic, and the 
artificial methods by which he 
labours to correct its monotony 
fall very far short of nature. 
Certain marked peculiarities, too, 
of carriage and manner manifest 
themselves in every character he 
undertakes, in spite of the perfec- 
tion of his skill. 

In parts like Macbeth and 
Othello, which call for the exhibi- 
tion of vigorous and sustained 
passion, Mr. Irving wholly fails to 
make us forget the actor in the 
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character. America has sent us 
an actor in Mr. Jefferson, who, 
in the part with which he has 
made us familiar, is perfection. In 
the current of understanding he 
establishes with his audience, by 
which the expression of Rip’s 
unuttered thoughts is conveyed 
through a look, a trivial gesture, 
a passing expression of the face, a 
pause, or an arrested action, we 
gain some notion of the eloquence, 
apart from speech, which formed 
so important an element of Gar- 
rick’s ‘power. Of tragic acting by 
far the finest specimen recently 
seen on the English stage is that 
of Signor Salvini. Each character 
he assumes becomes a distinct and 
individual embodiment. The soul 
with which he endows his imper- 
sonation shines with a force of truth 
and reality in spite of the draw- 
back of a foreign language. The 
scenery may be old and the dresses 
dingy ; but we know nothing but 
that there stands Othello, or 
Hamlet, or the Gladiator. Yet, 
apart from the fact that different 
kinds of great acting produce similar 
effects, we can form from Salvini 
only an imperfect idea of what 
Garrick was like. Nothing could 
be wider than the physical differ- 
ences between the two men, Salvini 
being of massive build, of great 
bodily strength and power of lung; 
while Garrick was of low stature, 
possessed a slight figure, and a 
voice not very strong. Even though 
we might take it for granted that 
there was the same husbanding of 
power, and, upon occasion, the same 
overwhelming bursts of passion, 
there would still be wanting in 
Salvini, partly in consequence of 
the too great development of our 
theatres, in which facial expression 
is lost at any distance, those fine 
workings of the countenance which 
so distinguished Garrick. It will 
be readily understood that an ab- 
sorbing effect must have been pro- 
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duced by a play of feature answer- 
ing so rapidly to the thought, as 
to anticipate the words, or, it may 
be, betraying a contradiction be- 
tween words and thought. It is 
easy to imagine how the alarm 
expressed by retreating body and 
distended fingers would be heigh- 
tened by the inspired expression 
that came over Garrick’s face 
in Hamlet when he first sees 
the Ghost. Unite with this lan- 
guage of the face the tragedy 
of Salvini and the comedy of 
Jefferson, and a notion may be 
gained of what went to make a 
Garrick. It wasin a Shakesperean 
width and depth of range that 
Garrick surpassed all the other 
members of that brilliant band 
which seemed to have been called 
into existence by his early triumph. 
Barry might rival him as Romeo, 
Sheridan or Mossop might be 
superior in Hotspur or Faulcon- 
bridge where the quality of 
robustness was in demand; but 
no one had so various and so com- 
plete a hold upon his audience, no 
one could work such magic over its 
laughter, its tears, its pity, and its 
terror. An ominous chill of fear 
used to pass over the theatre as 
King Lear, being gradually wrought 
upon by the growing perception of 
his daughter’s ingratitude, threw 
away his crutch, clasped his hands, 
and turning his eyes to heaven, fell 
upon his knees. Then, “with ex- 
tended arms, and clenched hands, 
with set teeth, and a savage dis- 
traction in his look, trembling in 
every limb, and with eyes pointed 
to heaven, he launches into the 
famous curse — with a_ broken, 
eager, inward utterance, gradually 
rising in every line in loudness and 
rapidity of utterance, until all at 
once he is struck with his daughter’s 
ingratitude, and bursting into tears, 
with a most sorrowful tone of voice, 
he says, ‘Go—go my people.’ ” 

In such terms was the rendering 
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of the curse in Lear pictured by an 
unfriendly eye-witness. The well- 
known passage from Tom Jones 
describing Partridge’s visit to the 
theatre is such a happy piece of 
indirect criticism, and is of such 
assistance in forming an impres- 
sion of what Garrick was like, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting 
parts of it. 

** As soon as the play, which was 
‘Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,’ 
began, Partridge was all attention ; 
nor did he break silence till the 
entrance of the ghost, upon which 
he asked Jones, ‘ What man that 
was in the strange dress; some- 
thing,’ said he, ‘like what I have 
seen in a picture. Sure it is not 
armour, is it ?’ 

“Jones answered, ‘That is the 
ghost.’ 

“To which Partridge replied 
with a smile, ‘ Persuade me to that, 
sir, if you can. Though I can’t 
say I ever actually saw a ghost in 
my life, yet I am certain I should 
know one if I saw him better than 
that comes to. No, no, sir, ghosts 
don’t appear in such dresses as 
that neither.’ In this mistake, 
which caused much laughter in the 
neighbourhood of Partridge, he 
was suffered to continue until the 
scene between the ghost and 
Hamlet, when Partridge gave that 
credit to Mr. Garrick which he had 
denied to Jones, and fell into so 
violent a trembling that his knees 
knocked against each other. Jones 
asked him what was the matter, 
and whether he was afraid of the 
warrior upon the stage. ‘Oh, la, 
sir, said he, ‘I perceive now it is 
what you told me. I am not 
afraid of anything, for I know it 
is but a play ; and if it was really 
a ghost it could do one no harm 
at such a distance and in s0 
much company; and yet if I was 
frightened, I am not the only 

rson.’ 

“«* Why, who,’ cries Jones, ‘ dost 
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thou take to be such a coward here 
besides thyself?’ 

““*Nay, you may call me coward 
if you will; but if that little man 
there upon the stage is not fright- 
ened, I never saw any man fright- 
ened in my life. Ah! ah! go 
along with you? Ay, to be sure! 
Who’s fool then? ... .’ 

“ Jones offered to speak, but Part- 
ridge cried, ‘Hush, hush, dear sir, 
don’t you hear him?’ And during 
the whole speech of the ghost he 
sat with his eyes fixed partly on the 
ghost and partly on Hamlet, and 
with his mouth open; the same 
passions which succeeded each 
other in Hamlet succeeding like- 
wise inhim..... 

“ At the end of the play Jones 
asked him which of the players he 
had liked best ? 

“To this he answered, with some 
appearance of indignation at the 
question, ‘The King, without 
doubt.’ 

“* Indeed, Mr. Partridge,’ says 
Mrs. Miller, ‘ You are not of the 
same opinion with the town; for 
they are all agreed that Hamlet is 
acted by the best player who was 
ever on the stage.’ 

“*«He the best player! cries 
Partridge, with a contemptuous 
sneer, ‘ Why, I could act as well as 
he myself. I am sure if I had 
seen a ghost, I should have looked 
in the very same manner and done 
justas he did..... I know you 
are only joking with me; but, 
indeed, Madam, though I was never 
at a play in London, yet I have seen 
acting before in the country ; and 
the King for my money ; he speaks 
all his words distinctly, half as 
loud again as the other. Anybody 
may see he is an actor.’” 

There is a story vouched for by 
Johnson as having been told to him 
by Peter Garrick, of a Lichfield 
grocer, who, having business in 
London, went one evening to Drury 
Lane, for Garrick, beinga Lichfield 
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man, and the brother of a Lich- 
field magnate, was {much talked of 
among the class to whom London 
was as unknown as fairyland. The 
play was the “ Alchemist,” with Gar- 
rick as Abel Drugger. The first 
sensation called up in the mind of 
the worthy matter-of-fact trades- 
man at the sight of Abel Drugger 
was one of disappointment. As 
the action proceeded he became 
disgusted, and at last honestly 
indignant ; and on his return to 
Lichfield when he next encountered 
Mr. Peter Garrick, he exclaimed, 
“ Well, by G——, sir, though he be 
your brother, he’s one of the shab- 
biest, meanest, most pitiful hounds 
I ever saw in the whole course of 
my life.” 

It was not alone, however, the 
simple and inexperienced who felt 
the truth and nature Garrick in- 
fused into most of the characters 
he assumed: Those whom long habit 
might naturally have rendered 
proof against the effect of simu- 
lated emotion were remarkably 
sensitive to his influence; and we 
hear of actors upon the stage with 
him controlled and disconcerted 
by the peculiar spell of his eye; 
of Mrs. Siddons’ declaration that 
she never forgot the terror with 
which he had once inspired her by 
a look; and of the sentry on the 
stage, in tears at the sight of 
King Lear’s woes. We know, too, 
how Mrs. Clive stood fuming one 
night at the wing waiting to give 
the manager a fishwife’s lecture 
upon his exit. While standing 
there the pathos of the scene 
overcame her; she wept and swore 
alternately, and at last cried out, 
“Damn him, he could act a grid- 
iron.” 

“ Wonderful, sir”—writes the 
same impulsive woman after her 
retirement, when ghe could speak 
plainly without laying herself open 
to the suspicion of flattery‘ Won- 
derful, sir, who have*for these 
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thirty years been contradicting an 
old-established proverb—you can- 
not make bricks without straw; 
but you have done what is infinitely 
more difficult, for you have made 
actors and actresses without 
genius.” The practical ability 
which words like these remind 
us that Garrick possessed, and 
the patience, tact, and tem- 
per that he brought to bear 
upon the routine business of his 
career, might be illustrated ad 
infinitum by the testimony of his 
own correspondence, or the corres- 
pondence of others with him. We 
might see him, now parrying with 
clear-headed coolness the thrusts 
prompted by disappointment or 
rejection; now winning by his 
suavity the gratitude, or at least 
the respect, of his opponent; now 
expressing the pleasure he feels at 
an acknowledgment of indebtedness 
voluntarily proffered by the only 
actor of his day whoever approached 
the variety of his own excellence ; 
now the subject of an encomium 
by a famous novelist* who, finc ing 
his antipathy melted by unlooked- 
for generosity on the part of the 
manager, endeavours thus to 
“make atonement. in a work of 
truth, for wrongs done him ina work 
of fiction.” But there is no need to 
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multiply instances of this kind. 
We have seen an aptitude for 
dealing with the prosaic diffi- 
culties of daily life to have been 
among the earliest indications of 
Garrick’s character, and the unques- 
tioned facts of his career are in 
consonance with that early trait. 
The extraordinary union of two 
faculties rarely met together 
affords a striking parallel between 
Garrick aud the author of whose 
works he was the greatest inter- 
preter the world had seen. The 
range of both extended over every 
passion, every humour, and in each 
the highest genius was joined with 
the most practical common sense. 
But how different is the ultimate 
fate of the actor and the poet! To 
the second attribute Shakespeare 
owes nothing of his posthumous 
fame ; but who will say that the 
name of Garrick would not have 
faded into a mere tradition, but for 
the prosaic quality that made him, 
as the adroit and wealthy manager 
of Drury Lane, an employer of 
labour, a keeper of the gates of 
Fame, a powerful friend of men in 
power, a centre round which 
pleasure, wit, and ambition re- 
volved ; a figure reflecting itself in 
the literature, nay, in the very 
history of his time ? 


* Smollett. 
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CuILD of the ocean, thou Britannia born! 

Who roved the ocean wave alone, forlorn, 

Who floated thy young limbs upon her foam, 
And dived her depths, her shelly fields to roam, 
Who caught her spirit breathed into thy breast,— 
Tumultuous, mournful, changing without rest, 
Proud, free, and mighty, beautiful and wild,— 
May we not, Byron, call thee ocean’s child? 


*Mid scenes like this it was thy wont to stand, 
Where now these waves are rearing on the land 
Like free-born steeds that, scorning all control, 
With streaming mane and pawing height charge, roll 
Upon the rocks, and dashed in frenzy, fall ; 
Where hoary clifts and crags upstanding tall 
Meet ocean’s pride with rugged front as proud ; 
Where voices of the waters surging loud 
Awake the answer deep of vaulted caves, 

That rise cathedral-like above the waves, 

And from the dark recesses of their gloom 

In hollow accents speak with solemn boom ; 
Where, here and there, in lanes of endless blue 
Extends the rocky pillars’ vista’d view 

Of liquid purity ; where sun and sky, 

In fretted loveliness, outspread on high 

The fringes of a glory unconceived ;— 

In places such as this, alone, deceived 

In man, and seeking only nature’s truth, 

It was thy wont to stand,—to stand in youth 
And excellence of strength, thy form and face 
In chiselled beauty of a noble grace 

High pedestaled on solitary rocks, 

The sea-born breezes playing with thy locks, 
As seeing in their rippling waves a sign 

Thou too hadst risen from the wavy brine : 
With posture leaning on a columned stone, 

In contemplation of the scene—wide, lone, 
And grandly sad in strength as thine own heart ; 
With eye bespeaking in its every dart 

The inward glowing depth of living light 

That inspiration kindled in its sight ;— 

Thus didst thou stand, in thoughitful majesty, 
A Poet statued into poetry. 
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Ah! never more shall we that form descry, 
Except in pictures seen by fancy’s eye ; 
The statue lived and, cast in mortal clay, 
In vanished beauty now has passed away ; 
But more enduring than a granite block, 
_ Fresh moulded into form from native rock, 
Is that which thou hast left to guard thy name, 
Thy sculptured thought within the temple— Fame. 


For who like thee could crystallise the rhyme, 

And in the symmetry of jewel line 

The fire of poetry condense, inwrought 

To sparkle with the thousand hues of thought ? 

And who like thee those thousand hues could change 
With changing motion, till through subtlest range 
Of spirit’s iridescence thou hast made 

The dazzled mind to see its every shade ? 

No eye has seen with any clearer sight 

The land of Fancy, spreading in the light 

That Genius sheds; no other heart distilled 

Its passions from a source more deeply filled. 

Who dares with thee to measure thought with thought, 
Or thinks to touch a theme which thou hast brought 
Within thy vast dominion? Thou, yea, thou 

Hast lived, and, like the giant-frowning brow 

Of some all-shadowing mountain, we behold 

Thine intellect to frown on us in bold 

Supremacy. And now we wander o’er 

That mountain huge, in wonder to explore 

The depth, the height, the beauty, and the awe, 

The verdant slopes, and jagged crag-steeps raw, 
The caves of thought, and chasms of the mind, 

The cliffs sublime of grandeur undefined, 

The snows of purity in radiant white, 

The glacier spires in fields of frozen might, 

And sky o’er-leaping summit lost to eye 

Amid the clouds of sombre mystery. 


Yet some there are who would decry thy name, 
Who tortured thee in life with words of blame, 
Who held thy strength Satanic, and thy song 
Inspired by breath of Hell to urge the wrong. 
O fools and blind! ye men of squeamish soul ! 
Your puny natures cannot view the whole 

Of a world-grasping strength. Ye fools and blind! 
Who would have dammed the outlets of a mind 
That high-exalted streamed its courses round 
On every side, to fertilise the ground 

Of Poesy in all its depths and heights,— 

*Tis well your forces, urging wrongs and rights, 
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Prevailed not ’gainst the irrigating source, 

Nor stopped the Wit, nor stayed the Satire’s force. 
Ye antiquated spinsters, sharp and sear, 

Ye college bloaters, pompously severe, 

Ye parsons, priests, schoolmistresses, and nuns, 
Ye Pharisees, and English prophets’ sons, 

Ye hypocrites who pray in Church Reviews,— 
Think all, think well, before ye thus abuse 

A man who did far more to raise mankind 
Than all your moral weaknesses combined. 
Remember that in all his brilliant wit 

No verse is ever once allowed to knit 

Into its texture any thread of vice ; 

That all the exquisitely humoured spice, 

Which your unhealthy taste doth deem o’er hot, 
Is nowhere foul, or poisonous to what 

No less than you he deemed most sacred life ; 
His manly breast concealed no murderous knife 
Wherewith to stab the thing he held most dear, 
And to his guarded pen* no sigh or tear 

Of sorrowful remorse was ever due. 

That Innocence must shun his verse is true, 
But would ye so restrict the range of Art, 
That fledgling souls should share the only part, 
Or clip the wings of Poetry forsooth, 

Lest they should fly the nursery of Youth? 

If still ye urge his character was base, 

His life impure, his fame bathed in disgrace, 
Think all, think well, and do not here forget 
That his whole life was blasted with regret 

Of losing that which would have kept him pure, 
The tender bonds of love in love secure.* 

And if not yet your snakish eye-sight heeds 
Extenuation for a name that bleeds, 

Think not your languid nature knows the life 
That gave the fervour to his nature’s strife, 
Nor think to measure in your reptile brains 
The energy that stirred within his veins ; 

But rather mark the merit and the praise 

That justice may accord to one whose lays 
Bespoke such fire of passion, yet whose life 
Was never stained by wrong to maid or wife.+ 
Here surely is the voice of welcome due 

To one thus young, benevolent, and true— 

A man who wore the poet in his face, 

Whose form in all its movements flowed with grace, 
Who did Leander’s deed of prowess strong, 
And held the world enraptured with his song ; 


* See Lord Byron’s letters. + See Letters. 
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A man who thus amid temptations few 
Have met, in noble manliness all threw 
Them from his way, as he was wont to throw 
The billow’s breast caressing him with snow, 
O England! hide thy burning face in shame 
- That he, thy god-like son, with youthful flame 
Of Genius in the zenith of its prime, 
Did wander as an outcast to the clime 
Where lay his compeers—there to ‘‘ look around, 
To choose his ground, and take his rest;” ’twas found 
Too soon, too soon ‘ the soldier’s grave” he sought,* 
And thou art left with murder of his thought! 


Is this the end? Not yet, alas, not yet; 
The hands of infamy will not forgot 

To mutilate the corpse they lately killed, 
And revel in the blood they lately spilled. 
For one there is, not woman, but a ghoul 
Of hideous form and speech uncouthly foul ; 
For lo! she preys on garbage of the grave, 
And, grinning, gibbers that it is to save 

The reputation of her sex she feeds 

By charging on the dead incestuous deeds ! 
O woman! out upon her with the flame 

Of all that consecrates thy hallowed name ! 
Let all the lightning of thy chastity 

Blaze forth to wither up the blasphemy ; 

Let all affection, love, and reverence, 

Aud every thought that makes the severance 
Between the heaven of thy breast and her— 
Let all within their deepest fountains stir, 
And rising in one wave of sanctity, 

Sweep on their floods o’er this monstrosity ! 
Let not sweet pity kindle in thine eye! 

Let not thy deepest tenderness descry 

In this an erring sister! See, O see 

In it a brutal crime that calls on thee, 

By all the strength of all thy purity, 

To guard thy breast in just security 

From breathing forth its most angelic word— 
Forgiveness! Mercy, shut the ear that heard 
The infamy, and let dire vengeance fall, 

Let brothers, sisters, fathers, mothers, all 
Who own the hallowed bond of human ties, 
In horror on this hell-born shape arise. 


Half crouching like a crooked ape she stands, 
And from the freshly-opened grave her hands 


* Quoted from a poem written on his last birthday. 
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Have raked a skull—the skull of him we sing. 
—When on the pale, still face of Death we fling 
The latest handful of the crumbling clay, 

And hush our speech with stronger thoughts to say 
Our last, our reverent, our long farewell, 

In every breast where human heart doth dwell, 
There rises, like a mighty flood, the thought— 
‘** This is the end; that silent face hath brought 
To its last home, its grief, its fear, its care, 

All sealed in that last look reposing there 

In steady, awful sleep. It is alone. 

No word nor look, no tear, nor sighing groan 
Can ever from that marble face ascend ; 

In death it is alone; it is the end.” 

—And on this final sacred solitude 

Where is the human hand that would intrude 
Without remorse its secret delving probes, 

Or thrust Suspicion’s spear into the lobes 

Of that defenceless brain, and seek to kill 

The life of death with memory of ill ? 
Humanity! rejoice thou that the spear 

Of foul suspicion has been broken here ; 

That splendid ‘‘ dome of Thought,” defenceless now, 
Received the stroke on adamantine brow. 





** Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps,” 
And, while the world ‘in saddening thousands weeps,” 
‘*¢ Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 
Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 
And Passion’s host, that never brooked control : 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? ”* 


No, Byron, no, we cannot now refit, 

But can and will defend it from the spit 

Of desecrating slander. Could, O could 

Its arch and wall again be reared, how would 
Its Thought, its Soul, its Wisdom, and its Wit 
Arise, with Passion’s host, this thing to hit 
Below the lowest depth of infamy 

That human strength has ever hurled a lie! 
How would that now lack-lustre, eyeless hole 
Outflare with all the fury of thy soul ; 

How would that gay recess out-crackling flash, 
With thousand pointed flames, thy keenest lash 


* Childe Harold. 
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Of fire that, darting from the airy hall 

Of Satire’s Lord, would nimbly consume all 

The slime that lurks in evil-stagnant minds. 

But peace! there is no need ; the filth that blinds 
The hag leaves eyesight clear to men; we know 
‘For this we need no passing wish bestow 

To raise thy spirit from the unknown deep, 

Or break with odious breath thy sacred sleep ; 
No need that this, thine absent tongue should speak, 
Or that thy manly, young, and generous cheek 
Should burn with indignation at the word. 

Right well we know thy kingly mouth would curd 
With scorn, were yet its lovely poet shape 
Within that vacantframe. Enough! The rape 
Of slander has been foiled by every word 

Thou hast already uttered. Who has heard 
Thee speak or sing, and has not learnt to know 
That thou, at least, sincerity didst show ; 

Thine every thought was spread to public view 
In blacker shade than was its actual hue. 

Then where can any human soul be found 

That will not melt in sorrow at the sound 

Of that unequalled dirge,* where thy great soul, 
Upheaved in all its depths, out-gushed the whole 
Of its stupendous strength in one vast flood 
* Of tenderness, that tears of very blood 

In congealed eyes of Death might thaw ; a love 
Pathetic, pure, and beautiful above 

The hizhest flight of any other song ? 

And this it is the hag would brand with wrong ! 
Enough! Too much! O leave the loathsome lie! 
Ah, mighty dead! we wrong thee to reply! 

Thy spirit—thine ! doth “ rule us from its urn,” 
This viper’s tooth on viper’s flesh to turn. 


We thank thee, Byron, thou hast left thy name 

Above the reach of slander and of shame, 

Untarnished in its all resplendent glow, 

Immortal lustre on the world to throw ; 
As thou hast wished, without the need of friend or stone, 
That mighty name shall be thy monument alone. 


* “Lines to Augusta.” 
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ON TWO FORMS OF RELIGION CALLED CHRISTIAN. 


By tHe Avuruor or “History, Screncr, anp Doema.” 


Tue Ancient Law, led as a captive 
at the triumph of Romish Chris- 
tianity, bore two children in the 
halls of her captor. Morally irre- 
concilable with each other, al- 
though each owning the linea- 
ments of their common parent, they 
avenged her dishonour by intro- 
ducing into the Catholic Church 
two essentially opposed systems of 
doctrine. 

In every ancient and long- 
established religion may be dis- 
tinguished four constituent ele- 
ments, in each or all of which 
each form of creed not only 
differs from every other, but may 
itself be divided into sects and 
schools. These elements are the 
historic, the political, the meta- 
physical, and the moral or emo- 
tional features of the religion. 

The basis of every great national 
religion is historic. Belief in 
asserted facts is the germ of all 
ancient creeds. The most ancient 
religious books assume the form 
of history. The eyes of men 
are directed to an early order of 
things now past and gone. The 
earliest national chronicles are 
engrafted on a prehistoric mythical 
period. The reigns of the Gods 
preceded that of the first of the 
thirty-three dynasties of Egypt. 
The monkey gods of Ceylon, and 
the transformation of the deities 
of India, preceded the foundation 
of those royal lines, some of which 
claim to trace back a lineal descent 
for ten thousand years. The Ruler 


of the Heavens was confounded with 
a heroic king nursed by a white 
goat in Crete. The reign of the 
Seven Evil Spirits preceded the 
wanderings of Isdubar, and the 
flood from the fury of which that 
Assyrian Hero escaped. The 
science and true conception of 
religion must be far advanced 
before men learn to distinguish 
the principles which it acknow- 
ledges from the question of the 
real or mythical character of the 
events which are said to have 
occurred around its cradle. 

The political aspect of religion 
had its natural origin in a patri- 
archal state of society. The first 
division of the power of the father, 
master, and head of a tribe was 
that between the warrior and the 
priest. The names of the Midi- 
anite chieftains taken and slain by 
Joshua illustrate the early divi- 
sion of power—the religious 
sheiks were Altar- man and 
Image-man, The war chieftains 
were Raven and Wolf. The title 
of Rex was originally sacred. In 
every form of national organisa- 
tion the religious order is the 
counterpart of the political order. 
A priestly hierarchy is the counter- 
part of a regal hierarchy. In 
that modern inversion of ancient 
order, in which some men see the 
hope of the human race, and 
others detect the signs of a rapid 
retrogression to a state of bar- 
barism, the Church is as subject 
as the State to the tyrannous rule 
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of a majority. The political 
aspect of religion is that which 
we call its ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion. 

Later in the history of any 
religion than either its definition 
of an historic basis or its adoption 
of an ecclesiastical order, is the 
development of its metaphysical 
character. This will, for the most 
part, be a reflection of the mental 
constitution of the race amongst 
which it has taken root. Wild 
and savage tribes see the powers 
of nature reflected in the objects of 
their worship. More cultured 
races idealise the powers and 
faculties of man. The practical 
and law-abiding Romans recognised 
the rule of Fate. The more subtle 
and disputative Greeks analysed 
the objects of worship and the 
relation of man to the Supreme 
with the same minuteness, although 
not with the same truth and deli- 
cacy, that Aristotle brought to 
bear on the analysis of human 
society, of the external world, and 
of the inner nature of man. No 
portion of religious doctrine has so 
far tended to stifle the voice of con- 
science and the illuminations of 
nature as the metaphysics of re- 
ligion. 

Last—and fated to remain, to 
live, and to lighten the human 
race when mythological legends 
shall have been remitted to the 
region of poetry, when ecclesiasti- 
cal claims shall have been reduced 
to the order of a truthful service, 
and when metaphysics shall have 
been reduced to the clear know- 
ledge of what is within the range 
of human capacity—is the moral 
nature of religion. In this, indeed, 
is the essence of any faith that is 
worthy of the name—that faith 
which makes the good son, brother, 
friend, husband, father, citizen, 
workman, student, teacher; that 
faith which, by promoting all that 
can make this life noble, pure, and 
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happy, gives the brightest promise 
of a life that is to come. 

It is in the metaphysical aspect 
of Christianity that we trace exist- 
ing side by side, covered by the 
same formulz, connected with the 
same historic traditions, uttered 
in the same language, two entirely 
different principles of religion. 
These are the two children born 
to her conqueror by the ancient 
Law. 

These two ideas, principles, or 
metaphysical theories of religion, 
spring from the rite of the Day of 
Expiation. A sacrifice was offered 
on that day by the High Priest, in 
virtue of which, combined with 
sincere penitence on his own part, 
every Israelite was assured of the 
pardon of all sins committed within 
the preceding year. Such was the 
plain promise of the Law; such the 
sanction of the Divine Legislator. 
The rite unperformed, the Temple 
overthrown, the High Priest- 
hood in abeyance—the peace of 
conscience secured by the Day of 
Expiation was a gift too precious 
to be lost by the organisers of the 
new religion. 

The Alexandrine Jews, a body of 
men whose very name was a re- 
proach—for if they were obedient 
to the law, they should not have 
abandoned the Holy Land, and if 
they held to their Temple at Helio- 
polis, they had no right to call 
themselves Jews—led the way to 
the appropriation of the language 
of the Law by those who despised 
its substance. An eloquent advo- 
cate of the new faith taught that 
the ritual of the Temple was but 
the shadow of a heavenly service. 
Aaron and his sons were but sym- 
bols of a heavenly High Priest. 
Forgetful of his own opinion, 
somewhat later expressed, that it 
was impossible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats could take away 
sin, the Alexandrine  epistolist 
argued that, if that blood sanctified 
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to purification, much more should 
the blood of Christ purge the con- 
science. The substitution of a 
mystical sacrifice, once offered on 
the Cross, for the annual rite ap- 
pointed by the Law, became a cen- 
tral doctrine of the Christian faith. 
But that doctrine assumed two 
forms so diverse that they consti- 
tuted the germs of two distinct 
theories of religion. 

According to one view, a pre- 
scribed ritual was to be maintained. 
The sacerdotal office was the one 
permanent and necessary feature 
of religious institution. Pardon 
and hope were to be communicated 
to the faithful only by the Sacra- 
ments of the Church. It was the 
performance of the appointed rites 
by the priest, under the Christian 
as under the Jewish law, that secured 
the future happiness of the reci- 
pient. The laity was purely passive. 
The clergy were the possessors of 
the key that opened Heaven. Mere 
presence in a church while mass 
was being said insured a divine 
blessing. 

According to the other view, the 
penitence which was required by 
the ancient law was the essentiul 
feature of the sacrifice. The ex- 
ternal rite was to be performed, 
because such was the divine com- 
mand. But there was no magic 
influence in the ritual. The opus 
operatum was not that effected by 
ministrant priest or by visible 
ritual. It was wrought in the 
heart directly, on the prayer of 
faith being offered and accepted, 
if that faith was according to 
dogma. 

In the earlier period of Jewish 
history, an analysis of the ritual 
of the nation was beyond the cul- 
ture of either the day or the race. 
By the time that the oral law was 
committed to writing, the precept 
had both hardened and contracted. 
In extreme reverence for the law, 
it was forbidden to pry curiously 
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into its hidden meaning. Its literal 
commands were to be literally 
obeyed. No one of them was 
greater or less than another. As 
issuing, as he thought, from the 
mouth of God, the Jewish teacher 
who held so prominent a station 
among his countrymen as to win 
the title of the Second Moses, 
taught in so many words that the 
expression “and his wife’s name 
was Mehitabel” is of as much sanc- 
tity, force, and divine truth as that 
“7 am the Lord thy God.” Among 
a people who produced and who 
loved a literature of this descrip- 
tion, it would be vain to search for 
any conception of the philosophy 
of religion, or of the import or 
essential nature attributed to the 
rite of sacrifice. 

It was entirely different when 
the language, rather than the 
dogmas and doctrines, of the 
Hebrew sacred books was adopted 
by Aryan races. For the unchang- 
ing, unquestioning love of uni- 
formity, and exact obedience to 
literal commands, was substituted 
the ever curious spirit of the Aryan 
genius. That ever-active curiosity 
was powerful both for good and for 
evil. It has led, on the one hand, 
to all that mankind now possesses 
of scientific knowledge. When 
directed to ascertain, to group, and 
to explain facts, it has raised man 
from the state of the semi-mute 
rustic to walk in the paths which 
have been trodden by Galileo, 
Newton, and Kepler; by Caven- 
dish, by Dalton, and by Cuvier. 
But when directed to what could 
not be, or at all events what was 
not, matter of knowledge, but only 
of speculation, it revelled in the 
subtle follies of the Scholiasts, and 
in formularies such as the creed of 
Athanasius; and forged for the 
human mind fetters more galling 
than any that were ever worn in 
the time of earlier ignorance. 

Insuch barren regions creeds had 
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their origin. First invented as an 
aid to memory, or as a compen- 
dious form of instruction, the dog- 
matic creed soon assumed the form 
of a special engine of spiritual 
tyranny. Men have been found to 
complain of the bondage of that 
ancient law which permitted all 
that it did not distinctly prohibit. 
Men have been found to complain 
of that reservation of the teaching 
of religion to those prepared to 
accept its lessons, which was veiled 
under the form of the mysteries 
of Greece and of Egypt. But 
no bondage was ever so cruelly 
thorough as that which strove to 
grasp the very freedom of indivi- 
dual will, and which paralysed the 
sense of right and wrong, by insist- 
ing, first, that man could believe 
what he chose ; and, secondly, that 
he ought to choose to believe what 
was expressed by some incompre- 
hensible and _ self - contradictory 
symbol. “ This is the Catholic faith 
which, except a man believe faith- 
fully, he cannot be saved.” 

It is not intended to deny that 
a splendid ritual has a great and 
perhaps a beneficial influence on 
those, especially of southern races, 
who have grown up from childhood 
in its presence. The gorgeous 
ceremonies of the Romish Church 
afford to many a worshipper the 
only escape practicable from the 
depressing influence of the squalor 
of daily life. Nor is itintended to 
throw any slur on those forms of 
solemn prayer, of devout thanks- 
giving, or of expression of piety 
and of hope which holy men of old 
time have left, in golden words, 
for the comfort of those who came 
after them. Neither the imagina- 
tion nor the emotions are to be 
meted out with an iron rod, or to 
be reduced to rule and to measure. 
But there must be something in- 
herently wrong in such a seed, by 
whatever name we call it, as sprang 
to full flower in the pontificate of 
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Alexander VI. That dogma, or that 
tradition, which led the Borgia, while 
stepping lightly from one murder 
to another, to tremble because he 
had forgotten to carry the conse- 
crated wafer—sending his confiden- 
tial servant for which, he drank 
unawares the poison he had pre- 
pared for his guests—that line cf 
argument which led to the conclu- 
sion that if a man was present in a 
church in which sixteen masses 
were being said at so many altars, 
he derived sixteenfold spiritual 
benefit from the mere fact of his 
presence—is an outrage alike on 
morality and on intelligence. Nor 
less irreconcilable with the voice of 
conscience and with the light of 
intelligence is the self-satisfied 
sophistry which weaves a system 
in which the intolerable is only to 
be escaped from by professing to 
accept the unintelligible, and in 
which the eternal purposes of the 
Ruler of the universe are freely 
laid down by men ignorant of the 
very bases of historical, or indeed 
of any kind of knowledge, men 
who unblushingly reply to the 
rebuke of the philosopher, that 
God has chosen the foolish things 
of this world to confound the wise. 
There is a sense in which this is 
true, but it is a sense very hostile 
to the welfare of mankind. 

Guarding ourselves, therefore, 
from any inferences that may be 
hostile to the maintenance of a 
well-ordered ritual, or to the tra- 
ditions of sound learning, we can- 
not but point out how inferior 
in philosophic importance,. are 
either the historic facts on Which 
any religion claims to be based, the 
authority of its sacred books, or 
the inferences deduced ecclesias- 
tically from the latter, to the 
philosophic conception which lies 
at the root of the whole theory of 
religion. 

The Jew, the Mohammedan, and 
the Monotheistic Christian, or Uni- 
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tarian, do not differ so widely 
from one another, as to the essen- 
tial elements of religion, as do, 
while agreeing in giving an un- 
qualified acceptance to the books 
of the New Testament, the Sacra- 
mentarian and the Calvinist, if 
we take the extreme form of each 
of these two opposite systems of 
irreligion. 

Of the internecine hostility of 
the two forms of dogma it is need- 
less to speak. Which is the more 
hostile to human progress, which 
the more irreconcilable with the 
truly religious spirit, it would be 
hard to decide. As holding to 
the ancient ignorance as to magic, 
the former may perhaps be re- 
garded as the more intellectually 
contemptible. As holding to the 
fierce intolerance of early savage 
life, the latter may be more morally 
odious. By the philosopher the 
spectacle of Pope Alexander 
sending in terror for his pyx 
is regarded with the profoundest 
disdain. But if we could con- 
ceive that a Divine Ruler could 
regard any of his works except 
with infinite love and with infinite 
pity, we should have to admit 
that the fiendish and yet feeble 
conception of the Almighty which 
Calvinism has reduced to system, 
would be the more odious to Gop. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, in 
losing the thread of filiation with 
the Rabbinical doctrines which are 
thus distorted by these two schools, 
the sole redeeming features of rab- 
binism have been lost. If the Jew 
attached a superstitious importance 
to the effect of any sacred rite, he 
had at least the letter of the written 
law and the tradition declaring 
itself to be unbroken from the lips 
of the Jewish legislator himself, for 
every detail of his ritual. He 
might well say “So it is com- 
manded—so I do; it is not for me 
to ask the why or the wherefore.” 
With the ritual that grew up, no 
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man can say from what first seeds, 
and as to the chief element of 
which the New Testament is either 
silent or contradictory, no such 
justification can be urged. All 
that the Borgia could say would be, 
“ Such is the custom of the Romish 
priesthood.” Again, with regard 
to the intolerable conceit of the 
Calvinist, he has not the excuse 
of the Jew, who held that the 
descendants of the Jewish Adam, 
the progenitors of Abraham, were 
the only men in the true sense of 
the word, the only immortal Sons 
of God. The Jew might have 
an insane pride of race, but as a 
fact he was taught that, worthy or 
unworthy, he was the offspring of 
God. The Calvinist had no such 
point of vantage. If he alone 
was safe, and a thousand millions 
by his side were lost, it was a 
personal matter—his own merit, 
predestined, no doubt, by what he 
called his Creator, but personal, 
exclusive, incommunicable. How 
unimportant were such trifles as 
rules of morality to a being thus 
apart from his kind! 

We have taken, we admit, the ex- 
tremes. But there is a sound reason 
for so doing. It is found in the 
maxim that a tree is known by its 
fruits. It is only as reaching its 
full and unshackled development 
that the mischief of a false doctrine 
can be appreciated. There are 
many men at this present day 
in the Church of England who 
would shrink with horror from the 
superstition of Pope Alexander, 
and yet whose weekly exhortations 
can have no effect on the feeble 
and the uneducated minds that 
they address except to guide them 
insensibly towards that melancholy 
superstition. And although there 
has been a wonderful and most 
hopeful decay of the sterner and 
more distinct Calvinistic teaching 
within the last few years, yet the 
old fury ever and anon bursts forth, 
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especially from Scottish pulpits; 
as it did the other day in disposing 
of the purposes of the Most High 
as to the collapse of the Tay 
Bridge. 

More futile, perhaps, than either 
the gross fetishism ‘of the one 
dogma, or the insane pride and 
cruelty of the other, is an assump- 
tion that is common to both these 
forms of false doctrine—that is, 
that belief is the act of the will. 
Of course, it is true that there is 
such a thing as closing the ear to 
evidence. Perhaps it is not an 
uncommon case. But quietly to 
assume that the man who does not 
agree with you—though he may 
have given months to a study to 
which you have only given half 
minutes—is necessarily in wilful 
error, is the special distinction of the 
theologian. To watch the balance, 
to observe with such vision as God 
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has given him the vibration of the 
index, to put into either scale, 
honestly and fearlessly, every scrap 
of true knowledge that can be 
gathered, and then to be guided 
by the indications of the scale- 
beam, is the course of the lover of 
truth. At any moment, ifany new 
fact be brought to his knowledge, 
he will be ready to reconsider views 
which, the more they grow into 
consistency, the more will he be 
aware that they are partial, im- 
perfect, and transient. But be- 
tween the man who says, “ Such 
seems to me to be the outcome cf 
all the evidence I have yet been 
able to collect,’ and the man who 
says, “This is the plan of salva- 
tion,” there is all the difference 
that there is between light and 
darkness — between partial truth 
and wholesale and intolerant and 
mischievous falsehood. 
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Tue outburst of feeling—to bestow 
a mild term upon it—from the 
sister island during the last months 
of 1879, has caused in thoughtful 
Englishmen a good deal of sur- 
prise, not a little disappointment, 
and some alarm. Visitors and 
tourists in Ireland have, for the 
last few years, taken exceedingly 
hopeful views of the state and 
condition of the country. They 


noted material progress actually 
made, and they saw, or thought 
they saw, indications of still better 
things to come. 


An excellent sys- 
tem of railways connected the 
principal towns and cities with 
each other and with the metropo- 
lis, and the dividends upon them, 
though not large, appeared to be 
steadily increasing. Postal tele- 
graphs had been extended through 
the kingdom; docks had been 
excavated, harbours deepened, 
bridges built, and the aspect of 
even remote country towns and 
villages had everywhere undergone 
favourable alteration. Better than 
all this, farming—for in Ireland 
land is the all-important question 
—showed beneficial change. Im- 
proved dwellings, larger farm of- 
fices, new plantations, and larger 
and better fenced inclosures were 
everywhere to be seen. The land 
had been turned, as far as it could, 
and farther than it ought, into 
pasture. The Green Isle was once 
more green, and a prosperity, such 
as Ireland had attained in the 
golden days of the Cromwellian 
settlement, was believed to have 


fallen on the country, and, for the 
same cause as in the days of the 
Protector, the multiplication of 
flocks and herds. During these 
years the prices of corn had not 
been low—barley, in fact, from the 
national taste for strong drinks, 
had brought prices unknown even 
in the days of protection. Wheat, 
which had suffered most from the 
effects of free trade, had almost 
disappeared from our system of 
cropping. Meantime meat had 
advanced enormously in value, 
probably not less than 200 per 
cent. on the prices of thirty years 
before. It seems to be in some 
way an order of nature that fruit- 
ful and unfruitful seasons, fat and 
lean years, should succeed each 
other according to some unknown 
sequence. In 1879 what astrono- 
mers call a “cold” wave passed 
over these islands, and there was 
no summer. Misfortunes seldom 
come singly. About the same 
time the Americans discovered the 
secret of conveying dead meat 
safely to the English markets, and 
beef and mutton in consequence 
lost one-fourth of their value. All 
at once the castles in the air of 
Irish prosperity tumbled to the 
ground. Everywhere public meet- 
ings were held, and the distress of 
Irishmen in general, and land- 
holders in particular, set forth with 
much elaboration. And so far 
Irish and English farmers stood 
together, for theirs was a common 
misfortune. But here their paths 
separated. 
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Ireland 


A moderate reduction of rent, a 
fair outlay on the part of the pro- 
prietors, satisfied the modest claims 
of the Englishman, as, with a hope 
of more genial seasons, he buckled 
on his armour to thé contest, in a 
firm reliance on that skill and in- 
dustry that has never failed him. 
Irish discontent was not so easily 
appeased. 

Seven hundred years, it was 
contended, of English legislation 
had resulted in the present misery. 
There was no remedy but the old one 
—that Ireland should henceforth 
belong to the Irish, with a native 
Parliament, a peasant proprietor- 
ship, and a total, or at least a par- 
tial, wiping out of all present lia- 
bilities. 

There is some truth in these 
complaints, for the treatment pur- 
sued by England towards her de- 
pendency during her early connec- 
tion with it cannot be defended. 
To subdue the country and bring 
it under the rule of law and order 
at any cost of life, would have been 
a mercy; to leave it as it was left, 
to continue for centuries the battle- 
field of hostile races, was cruel as 
wellas unjust. These contests, com- 
mencing with the Norman invasion 
of Ireland in 1172, cannot be said to 
have closed before 1691, to break 
out again a century later with the 
old fierceness, and to be suppressed 
with the old merciless severity. 

During all this time there was 
an Irish Parliament, which sat at 
intervals in Dublin. Its annals, 
whether under king or viceroy, tell 
the same unvarying tale of oppres- 
sion, corruption, and self-seeking. 
It is now remembered by one soli- 
tary act of usefulness, namely, the 
abolition of the tithe of agistment. 

The Declaration of Independenee, 
passed in 1783, convinced statesmen 
of all parties of the urgent neces- 
sity of an immediate union between 
the islands. The principal delay 
in carrying the measure was the 
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difficulty of coming to terms with 
Irish noblemen and gentlemen, 
willing enough to sell their country, 
but extremely exacting as to the 
price. 

The Union was a noble as well 
as a necessary measure, but it was 
not free from serious blots. The 
darkest of these was the omission 
of Catholic Emancipation from it, 
which it was the intention of Pitt 
should form a part of the measure, 
and to which he was pledged. The 
obstinacy of the old King stood in 
the way of the completion of the 
good work, and Pitt resigned office 
—returning to it, however, to the 
injury of his fair fame, three years 
later, unconditionally, a great war 
then raging having filled even the 
great mind of Pitt, to the exclusion 
of all other questions. Another 
great blot was the retention of the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland. This was 
owing toa crotchet of Pitt’s, who 
recollected that on two occasions 
communications with Dublin had 
been interrupted by the presence 
of hostile fleets in the Channei ; 
and that, in the event of similar 
circumstances occurring, a central 
authority in Ireland might be 
desirable. It was unfortunate that 
such an expensive and useless 
piece of pageantry should have 
been retained. It helped to keep 
alive the idea that Ireland had a 
separate national existence apart 
from the sister island ; while to 
make Ireland a West Britain, if 
not a Yorkshire, should have been 
the great object of the Act. As 
the office has, however, survived the 
condemnation of three generations 
of statesmen, as well as the ridicule 
of Thackeray, it may probably see 
out the present century. 

Thus delayed, the year 1829 was 
reached before Catholic Emanci- 
pation had passed into law. This 
was unfortunate, for in the mean- 
time a formidable political agitation 
had spread over the land. Its 
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acknowledged leader was a great 
tribune of the people, who dis- 
played in a remarkable manner the 
power to excite and guide, as well 
as to tranquilise, his turbulent fol- 
lowers. The belief that Catholic 
Emancipation was extorted, and 
not conceded, was universal; but 
the evil did not rest here, for the 
further belief was entertained that 
no demand, no matter how baseless, 
if backed by the same amount of 
physical force, could be by possi- 
bility rejected. This prejudice 
deprived the beneficial measures 
that followed of much of the value 
due to their intrinsic worth and 
to the spirit of liberality and 
fairness which prompted their con- 
cession. For now, and for the first 
time in history, both the great 
parties in the State seemed to vie 
with each other in the endeavour to 
make Ireland, if it were possible to 
do so, an integral portion of the 
empire, by reasonable concessions 
and well-devised measures for 
social and general improvement. 
Accordingly, measures such as 
these began to fall thick and fast 
upon Ireland. A police force had 
existed for several years; it now 
underwent many improvements, and 
it would be impossible to overrate 
the benefits it has conferred 
upon the country. It has given 
to ‘life and property a security 
they had never possessed before. 
Faction fights and riots ceased 
to exist, and all details of the 
criminal law were quietly carried 
out. Illicit distillation and coin- 
ing were suppressed under their 
strong hand, and on two occasions 
attempts at open rebellion were 
stamped out. Tithes were, perhaps, 
more productive of discontent, law- 
lessness, and loss of life than any 
of the wrongs of which the people 
complained. By a few practical 
measures they became a rent- 
charge, in no way oppressive, in 
fact harmless, and tithes, with 
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their manifold oppressions, are now 
almost forgotten. Consistorial 
Courts, that gave to the tithe 
system its sharpest and most irri- 
tating weapons, were nowabolished, 
and Church “tess and minister’s 
money followed suit. An Act for 
the relief of the poor was passed. 
It relieved the land of a mendi- 
cancy that had become a formi- 


dable nuisance. It lessened 
vagrancy; infanticide ceased to 
exist. The old, the feeble, and the 


infirm were cared for. Medical 
charities and vaccination Acts were 
placed under its control, and 
typhus fever, which paid Ireland a 
yearly visit, and small pox, hitherto 
never absent from it, became 
strangers in the land. District 
lunatic asylums have been estab- 
lished ; and here we would draw 
attention to the statement of 
Lord O'Hagan that an urgent 
need exists for their further exten- 
sion. 

A valuable system of education 
has been brought into existence. 
It has enabled young Irishmen to 
compete and compete successfully 
with the youth of the sister island 
for situations in the public service 
at home and in the Colonies. 
Two Universities have had charters 
from the Crown, a second to replace 
an earlier one, against which some 
prejudice existed. Meantime, rail- 
ways, cheap postage, and Post 
Office Savings Banks had spread 
over the land. The paper duties 
were removed, bringing cheap pub- 
lications to every household. 
Sugar and tea duties were abolished 
or lessened, and a healthy beverage 
brought within reach of the very 
poorest of the people. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s important measures came 
later. One was disestablishing the 
Irish Church, the other bestowed a 
tenant-right of no small value on 
200,000 poor landowners. 

But time would fail us in the 
attempt to give a list of the 
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wonderful legislative achievements 
of the last half century. 

If justice to Ireland had been 
allowed to fall into arrear, a strong 
disposition to pay up was made 
manifest. We do not pretend to 
say that enough has been done to 
satisfy even the moderate demands 
of the friends of Ireland, but to 
look back on good work is no 
small incentive towards securing 
its completion. Of the measures 
thus passed into law, those most 
gratifying to the pride of the Irish 
people were Catholic Emancipation 
and the Disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church. Those most 
pregnant with social and material 
advantages were the Tithes Aboli- 
tion Acts and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act. And yet it is against 
this latter that the full tide of Irish 
indignation has set. It has in 
fact all the faults of Gil Blas’s 
mule, but it seems a little hard 
that it should be condemned for not 
doing what it was never intended 
it should do. The Act was not 
intended to prevent evictions for 
non-payment of rent, and these 
proceed pretty much as before it 
was passed, varying with good or 
bad times, by which farmers rise 
or fall. It was intended to prevent 
“capricious evictions,” and it has 
been successful ; for most landlords 
will pause before encountering the 
certainty of a considerable fine for 
disturbance, heavy law costs, and 
the odium that in Ireland ad- 
heres to plaintiffs in such cases. 
It was also intended as a check on 
the great greed of landlords in 
any attempts to appropriate to 
themselves the value of their 
tenants’ outlay. A few verdicts 
for serious amounts, under the 
headings of disturbance, value of 
unexhausted manures, and for 
buildings of all kinds, have almost 
put an end to litigation on these 
subjects. 

‘The cases adjudicated upon have 
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been most useful as precedents, 
and where disputes arise an amic- 
able settlement, guided by previous 
decisions, is readily arrived at. In 
truth, most Irish landlords are 
proud of their tenants’ improve- 
ments, for, as examples, they are 
of rare value, and improving 
tenants are more frequently un- 
duly favoured than oppressed. 
But there are some thousands of 
Irish farmers in the south and west, 
and from such as these no part of 
the kingdom is altogether free, 
who are entirely outside the scope 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Act. These 
are the holders of small farms, 
seldom exceeding twelve Irish 
acres, the equivalent of twenty 
according to English measure. On 
these small holdings drainage is 
unknown, and there is little ap- 
pearance of outlay on the part of 
either landlord or tenant. The 
shanty—for it would be a perversion 
of terms to call it a dwelling house, 
of only two rooms, scarcely keeps 


out the rain. A rough shed shelters, 
and only shelters, the pig, the cow, 


and the calf. Wide zigzag fences, 
covered with gorse for fuel, divide 
the farm into patches. A few ill- 
laid-down fields produce an herbage 
of which grass forms only a part. 
Those in tillage, scantily supplied 
with artificial manure, obtained on 
credit, produce little beyond the 
seed put into the ground. No 
vegetables are grown except pota- 
toes, and blackened stalks tell 
what their fate has been. On 
such a farm there is probably two 
to three years’ rent due, and the 
tenant is not unlikely to be deep 
in the books of money lenders of 
all denominations, as well as in- 
debted to the full extent of his 
credit for meal, manures, and 
clothes for his family. And yet it 
is this class that are most noisy at 
indignation meetings, where the 
great Parnell attends to add fuel 
to the fire of Irish discontent and 
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excitement. These are the men 
who cheer the great man loudest, 
and believe they interpret the 
oratory exactly as intended when 
they shout, “ Down with the land- 
lords!” “Give them lead!” What 
could an Act of Parliament do for 
these men? 

A few words relative to the legis- 
lative experiment under the Bright 
clauses of Mr. Gladstone’s Act. 
To a farmer possessed of one-third 
the purchase money of his holding 
no investment could be better than 
this Act enables him to make ; but 
such cases are few. When a 
farmer sells his cattle from half- 
stocked lands, or leaves his fields 
unmanured in order to make up 
the required sum, it becomes a very 
doubtful speculation; but when 
(as has happened in many in- 
stances) the money is borrowed at 
a high rate of interest on bills, on 
which on renewal a still higher 
rate of charge will be extorted, the 
case becomes still worse. A pro- 


prietary of money-lenders would 
be no desirable result of the Act. 
The contest between landlord 


and tenant in Ireland is carried 
on, sometimes a little within law, 
not seldom a little outside its 
bounds. As far as can be seen 
it is likely to outlast the century, 
for, though a good harvest may 
bring a truce, a bad one will be 
sure to cause a fresh outburst of 
hostilities. Landlords would be 
quite willing to leave their cause 
in the hands of the English 
people, and of their representa- 
tives in Parliament, but Irish 
tenants are not so minded. A 
tribunal consisting of landlords 
would, they irreverently contend, 
be like going to law with the 
devil, and the court in hell. They 
prefer a waiting policy, until an 
Trish Parliament of their own 
choosing shall assemble in College 
Green, where, under proper local 
control, the example set by King 
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James’s Parliament of 1689, may 
be safely followed, and the mille- 
nium be reached. 

In the meantime the party of 
the movement may be asked, how 
Irish tenants have discharged their 
duties while clamouring so loudly 
for their rights, and the answer, 
which like charity, “ must cover a 
multitude of sins,” is, that the 
Irish tenants having no rights 
have no duties. But leases are 
not after all a rarity in Ireland. 
They are many, and could be 
increased, for in many cases they 
could be had for the asking, and 
in a still greater number of 
instances they have been refused 
by the tenants. On the estates 
of the great proprietors, where 
increase of rent is unknown, exist- 
ing titles are found sufficient for 
demise or sale, and they have the 
substantial advantage in addition, 
that no creditor will be permitted 
to oust an old tenant from posses- 
sion. 

If insecurity of tenure be the 
sole cause of the backward state 
in which Irish farming is admitted 
to be, surely lease-held lands 
should present a marked con- 
trast to those held at will; but 
no such difference exists—the 
same ill-tilled and ill-laid-down 
fields are common to _ both. 
Dwelling houses and farm build- 
ings have the same dishevelled 
aspect, and ditches, hedges, and 
fences have the same uncared-for 
appearance. Crops obtained from 
English soil of the same natural 
fertility are three times the 
weight and four times the value 
of those produced in Ireland. And 
a lack of capital will not always 
account for this, for large sums 
of money lie to the credit of 
the farmers in the banks of 
the south of Ireland, bringing 
to their depositors not more than 
one per cent. interest. But the 
greatest sins of Lrish farmers are 
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against the working classes. 
Every crop that causes the neces- 
sity for the employment of labour 
they carefully avoid ; turnips, man- 
gold, kohl rabbi are seldom to be 
seen, and a vegetable garden is a 
parish curiosity. Working men 
have therefore to seek employment 
in the large towns, enlist in the 
army, or emigrate ; and young Ire- 
land, from eight to ten years old, 
of the class who in more favoured 
lands find agricultural employment, 
may be seen idle at the roadsides, 
robbing birds’ nests or orchards, or 
playing at pitch-and-toss on the 
flagstones. Labourers are beyond 
doubt the most distressed class in 
the land; no voice seems to be 
raised in their behalf, though they 
and* their families are at all times 
on the verge of starvation, and 
are just now in a state of unex- 
ampled wretchedness. 

When our grandmothers heard 
a hundred years ago of the doings 
of the wild Irish, their consolation 
was that between England and 
Ireland rolled a boisterous sea, 
which geographers assured them 
separated the islands, and an occa- 
sional shipwreck in crossing with 
respectable loss of life convinced 
them of the reality of the barrier. 
That pleasant fiction no longer 
exists. St. George’s Channel, in- 
stead of separating us from our 
troublesome neighbours, has be- 
come the very strongest bond of 
connection. It is in fact a wide 
highway, without turnpike gates, a 
road that carries the heaviest loco- 
motives without tolls or wear and 
tear of rails. Modern travelling 
discards the idea of distance; 
time and cost of transit only are 
considered. To rich men and busy 
men time is all-important; to the 
rest of the human race money is 
everything. Measured by this 
golden rule, Bristol is nearer to 
Dublin and Cork than to London, 
and a dozen Irish ports are easier 
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of access from Liverpool than 
Manchester or the towns of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. On 
steamers, coal vessels, pit-wood 
luggers, and fishing smacks Irish- 
men reach England at a cost of a 
few shillings, or, as they express it, 
“for God’s sake,”’ which means for 
nothing at all. They never go 
back; they have passed from a 
poor country to a rich one, and 
they are not slow to recognise the 
pleasant fact. It might be sup- 
posed that the Irishman would be 
induced to return by the attrac- 
tions of some rural Biddy ; but, by 
one means or another, Biddys in 
vast numbers have contrived to 
reach the golden shores before him, 
Irish females are in fact every- 
where, in every lodging-house, in 
the houses of the middle classes, 
at hotels and refreshment bars, for 
when one of them gets settled in 
good quarters, to make room for a 
sister or a cousin (and Irish cousin- 
ship is endless) seems a portion of 
a national duty. 

But London can scarcely be 
regarded as the head-quarters of 
the Irish in England. The manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have each their Irish 
quarter, and the south of Scotland 
holds them by hundreds of 
thousands. For thirty years back 
the same human tide has set 
strongly across the Atlantic, and a 
high authority tells us that the 
great towns of the seaboard of 
America are fast becoming Irish 
cities. 

The English colonies also have 
received Irish men and women in 
great numbers, and there they 
have found a wide field for their 
industry. 

The late Mr. O’Connell fre. 
quently lamented that the Irish 
race should have dropped their 
native tongue, for he saw how 
thoroughly a common language 
had knit together the fragments 
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of the old Polish monarchy. But 
the instincts of the Irish people 
were for once wiser than the great 
Liberator. The Erse has no litera- 
ture, and would probably have 
confined the people to their own 
island: their adopted language 
has made them citizens of the 
world. Of the numbers of the 
Trish race in existence, for lack of 
trustworthy data, it is impossible 
to form even an approximate esti- 
mate. The population of Ireland 
itself since 1846 has fallen off one 
half, but the loss has been more 
than recouped in England and 
elsewhere. Totals have been 
placed at ten, fifteen, and twenty 
millions, of which two millions are 
believed to have their homes in 
England alone. The census of 
1871 is no safe guide to the facts 
of the case. It gives 90,000 


Irish-born inhabitants to London, 
but the offspring of Irish parents 
and grand-parents have no place 


in the return; and other fertile 
sources of increase could be men- 
tioned, independent of the constant 
stream of human beings across the 
Channel. In comparison with this 
vast importation, the hordes of 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, and 
Dutchmen, who made visitation to 
our shores in former times, count 
but as handfuls. But on the 
whole the benefit of this inflowing 
has been great. In _ prosperous 
England there is always more 
work to be done than hands where- 
with to do it. A first-class 
artisan can never be made of an 
Irishman ; but for odd jobs, or 
ability to turn a hand to anything, 
he is unsurpassed—as he is also 
in an especial aptitude for those 
trades and professions where a 
quick intellect and a ready tongue 
can aid him. 

The great crimes which blot the 
name of England are seldom the 
work of Irishmen. When such 
unfortunately occur, national pre- 
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judice or wrong-headedness is 
pretty certain to be at the root 
of these offences. In Ireland an 
oppressive landlord is seldom 
molested—it is the agent who 
obeys orders, or the bailiff who 
merely serves notices, that is shot 
at or murdered. They are minor 
offences against law and order 
which are brought home to them. 
Turbulence, riots, assaults, drunken 
rows, and quarrelling with his 
English neighbours—under these 
headings can be placed the major 
part of an  TIrishman’s _ short- 
comings. 

It may be asked whether there 
is a probability of the present 
excitement and discontent existing 
in Ireland resulting in an uprising 
of the people similar to what 
occurred in 1689 and 1798. We 
believe that no such probability 
exists. 

Twice within living memory 
great efforts have been made to 
stir the Irish people to rebellion. 
In 1848 M. Ledru Rollin headed 
a French deputation with that 
object. He was listened to, ap- 
plauded, and cheered to the echo, 
a great deal of treason was uttered, 
after which the people went home 
and forgot the orator. In the 
Fenian disturbance some years 
later, numbers of disbanded soldiers 
of the American army landed in 
the country, there was a conside- 
rable supply of arms, and some 
money; but the result was rather 
to sober than to excite the people, 
and the few outbreaks that oc- 
curred were easily suppressed by 
the police. 

In truth, in the absence of a 
regular army, the police force are 
masters of the situation. They 
consist of 11,000 trained men, dis- 
tributed over 1465 stations, with a 
central depét, from which and from 
peaceable localities a concentration 
of force wherever needed can be 
readily effected. Standing at the 
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back of the Irish police force is 
the British army, exercised in the 
perpetual warfare of India, under 
control of the strongest govern- 
ment in the world. 

Dismissing, as in the last degree 
improbable, an uprising of the 
Irish people in the old manner, 
circumstances may arise under 
which such an event might become 
a grave possibility. Should, for 
instance, some of the old causes 
of hostility between France and 
England be revived, or new ones 
present themselves, the excited 
nations may ‘once again rush to 
arms. Such a war would be a con- 
test of giants, for the great art 
of killing and wounding has 
reached an unexampled pitch of 
perfection. Where in such case 
could occupation be found for the 
vast army of France, numbering 
little short of a million of men? 
India is too far off, and England 
with her united people, gallant 
little army, militia, and volunteers, 
would probably be too strong. 
Ireland, beyond all question, 
would be the vulnerable point, 
and there the blow would be 
delivered. The winds and waves, 
which in former wars fought so 
well for England, are powerless 
against the inventions of modern 
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science, and 50,000 French soldiers 
could be readily landed in Mun- 
ster. The leaders of the Irish 
people would probably be of 
the common stamp, ready of 
speech, unscrupulous in assertion, 
shallow of judgment, and igno- 
rant of the real interests of the 
country; but able and willing as 
ever to add fuel to the fire of 
Irish discontent and disloyalty. 
Under their teaching, recollec- 
tions of the past times of trouble 
and sorrow would revive, the 
wrongs, defeats, and confiscations be 
remembered, and the nation would 
rise as their fathers rose, when 
the old banner was given to the 
wind, and the old war cry shouted. 
It would be a grave mistake to 
believe that, if such things came 
to pass in Ireland, the native 
race resident in England would 
remain quiet. The same causes 
would produce the same effects, 
and they would, beyond all ques- 
tions rise from our very hearths. 
Days of terror, dismay, and misery 
would most probably follow, but 
they would be short. No sane 
man can doubt what the end 
would be. England is not strong 
enough to conquer France, France 
is not strong enough to conquer 
England. History repeats itself. 


H. Innes, 
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LOUIS EUGENE NAPOLEON. 
JuNE lst, 1879. 


Yzs—I am free at last—and here alone I ride, 
Alone—with the English Lieutenant and English troop at my side, 
And still as I ride aloof, I muse upon old Moliére 
And his Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? 
Alone—for I am Napoleon—heir of a warlike name, 
And they tell me I needs must show myself worthy Napoleon’s fame— 
Heir of Napoleon—ay—but the world has changed of late— 
*Tis scarce nine years since my father fled from his people’s hate— 
Nine—since the Prussian hordes pierced to the heart of France, 
Nine—since our fairest fields were the prey of the Uhlan’s lance. 
And I, too—I have changed —from a child, become a man ; 
Changed in body and soul—changed in my life’s whole plan! 
Were it well that [ should reign? Is France not peaceful and strong ? 
Were it well that I should reign, recalling my father’s wrong ? 
Le boulet du Deux Décembre! No—it shall never be said 
The Fourth Napoleon throned on heaps of his country’s dead— 
And yet—Napoleon’s heir! Yes, spite of Legitimist lies, 
Spite of Republican slanders—thank God, I’ve my mother’s eyes! 
My gentle, saintly mother—my mother, so pure from guile, 
How dared they sully her name with whispers false as vile ! 
* * * * * * * * 
My father was a Napoleon, tho’ Bourbons and Reds may rave, 
And Kinglake, ignoble scribbler! hint that he never was brave ; 
Never was brave—and in battle his cheek turned muddy green— 
—I rode by his side at Saarbruck, and that I never have seen! 
Yes—he was a Napoleon; but then, the Queen Hortense, 
And my grandsire, Louis of Holland +—Pah ! let me sweeten my sense ! 
® * [ Rouses himself and looks round. | 
What ho! you English troopers! Halt! Front! Attention! Dress! 
Off with your saddles, and picket, and give your horses their mess! 
Here’s the spot for the camp! Why, Carey, what do you say ? 
We shall find no better ground though we ride ahead all day— 
Nonsense! Spears, you think you spy in yon mealie field ? 
Nothing but stalks of maize—your sight’s beginning to yield! ! 
[To the Kaffir guide. | 

What say you, guide? Black faces? Every black fellow we meet 
Leave me to do the killing, and I’ll give ’em to you to eat! 

[ While they are unsaddling, a volley is fired. | ° . . 
God! was he right after all? Shots—and a trooper down! 
O Rouher, may France forgive you this wildgoose chase for a crown. 
Saddle and ride for your lives! Carey, you lead the way ! 
Steady, you restive brute! Stand to your saddle, I say ! 

[ His horse breaks away and gallops off. | 
So! here it seems I must die. Out, sword of Waterloo! 
Could he have dreamed of this >—Oh, France! oh mother! Adieu. 
{ Falls. | 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


EpinsurGH UNIVERsITY, 
January 23. 


Tue official returns of the University for the present session, to which I 
referred in my last letter, have at length been published, and are in 
every way satisfactory. In regard to numbers, there is an increase of 
239 students over last year, 2856 as compared with 2617. These are 
distributed as follows: In the Faculty of Arts 965, of Divinity 77, of 
Law 872, and of Medicine 1442. The constitution of the medical classes 
is interesting: 622 of the students are from Scotland, 492 from England, 
25 from Ireland, 89 from India, 174 from the colonies, and 40 from 
foreign countries ; 84 gentlemen have taken the degrees of M.A., 12 of 
D.S.C. or B.S.C., 1 of LL.B., 7 of B.L., 32 of M.D. and 99 of M.B. and 
C.M. Several scholarships have been founded, a rather important one 
for graduates in medicine, Leckie-Mactier. Another, excellent in its aim, 
seeks to promote the study of natural science among theological students 
of the Free and Established Churches. The restriction is surely a pity, 
or, in 1880, worse. Will the other Churches look on it as a compliment 
or a slight ? 

Professor Blackie has proved himself one of the best beggars in 
Scotland. The endowment is complete, and the appointment to the Celtic 
chair is only delayed, we are told, till the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments be made. A chair which attracts more attention, and which 
certainly is of more general and of growing interest, is the Watson 
Gordon Professorship of the Fine Arts. The endowment of 12,0001. has 
lapsed into the hands of the University by the death of the sister 
of the founder, Mr. H. G. Watson, C.A. Already speculation is rife as 
to the probable Professor. One name has gradually emerged from the 
rest, and now stands pre-eminent, that of Mr. Hamerton. Mr. 
Hamerton has already won a place in the hearts of many of us, and done 
not a little to clear our heads by his genial and refined and scholarly 
writings. If the Fates should bring him among us, he may be sure of a 
warm welcome, and the numerous students of Mr. Ruskin would be 
delighted to sit at the feet of so distinguished a disciple of the great 
master, and none the less that the pupil has shown his independence, while 
gratefully acknowledging his indebtedness. Mr. Hamerton’s peculiar 
position as a carefully trained artist, who has devoted himself more 
especially, and with such power, to the interpretation by literature of his 
art to the public, just meets the difficulties of the case. 

Some discussion indeed has already been provoked as to the aims 
which a Professor of the Fine Arts should mainly set before himself. 
Is he to play the part of interpreter to the public, guiding them to 
a@ proper appreciation of the good work of artists, cultivating a true 
taste for art, and diffusing this as widely as possible? Or is he rather 
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to be a trainer of artists in the mysteries of colour and form, and all 
the technique of their crafts, standing apart and hidden, avoiding the 
profanum vulgus? Is he to be a kind of Grand Lama, visible only to 
the initiated, and revealing himself to the crowd at rare intervals? 
Round the sister chair of Music there hangs some such mystery of 
elevation. In the meantime—and it is a proof of the general interest 
felt in the matter—Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, of Florence, has 
addressed a letter to the Senatus Academicus, suggesting a middle 
course, by which there would be lectures open to all wishing to attend, 
thus meeting a growing public desire, and by which, at the same time, 
provision should be made for the intellectual well-being of artists of 
every class. And so the matter at present stands. The new Professor 
alone can decide how much we shall have of practical, how much of 
critical ; whether the chair shall be at the same time a centre of artistic 
life for artists, and of true artistic taste for the public. 





UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA, 


January, 1880. 


Tue installation of the University in Coimbra in the year 1537, an 
act which had been premeditated for so long a time, and which was 
executed on the absolute authority of the King, whom some historians 
have surnamed the Pious, opens a new epoch in the history under 
analysis. 

Although it would appear from the account given us by some authors, 
that the idea of removing the University to Coimbra, notwithstanding its 
own wish to remain in Lisbon, in a great measure originated in and was 
due to the annoyance felt by D. Joao III., at the commencement of 
his reign, at the neglect or want of courtesy shown by the University in 
hesitating to elect its Protector ; it is nevertheless evident that the prime 
object which impelled him to do so was to remove this academy from the 
surrounding influences which were vitiating it in Lisbon, and to restore 
its former glory and raise it to the level of the most celebrated Univer- 
sities of Europe. 

Clearly is this intention revealed to us if we examine the provisions 
which were successfully adopted, and the efforts made to induce the 
most renowned professors of Europe to come to Coimbra, and by their 
enlightened culture effect the desired purpose, and render the University 
illustrious by their knowledge and the fame of their teaching. And 
truly D. Joao-III. had the good fortune to attain this much-desired 
result during his reign. Yet it is equally true, that he did not know 
how to render lasting the only work which could have preserved a 
glorious remembrance of his name, for it was he himself who, during his 
latter days, retarded—perhaps unconsciously—the advancement of the 
University, and even impelled it towards the road of a dire decadence 
into which it fell for the space of two centuries, until the powerful arm 
of the great minister of D. José I. saved it from complete ruin. 

In the personal character of D. Joao IIL. can be discovered the ex- 
planation of that notable disaccordance between his first and his last 
proceedings in relation to our University. 

D. Joao was not a person of elevated intelligence, nor, indeed, of even 
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mediocre talents and correct judgment; and still less was he a monarch 
dowered with the indispensable gifts for rightly directing and governing 
the State, under the peculiar and difficult conditions in which Portugal 
found herself at the time. On the contrary, it will not be an act “of 
injustice to consider him a weak spirit, leaning ever towards fanaticism, 
superstitious, and susceptible of being dominated by the influence exer- 
cised over him by those who well knew how to take advantage of his 
moral defects. His father the King D. Manuel had tried by every means 
to give him a good cultured education, and a varied instruction in the 
classical languages and in the sciences; but all he had derived from this, 
according to what his chronicler Fr. Luiz de Sousa says, “ was a good 
taste for letters, and a love for learned men,” an inclination which, later 
on, became in his regard almost a mania, for his great and ardent wish was 
at all hazards to help to form learned men, particularly theologians, for 
which end he supported in Paris alone some seventy students in this 
science, as is affirmed by the author of “ Monarchia Lusitana.” From 
this passionate love for theological studies most certainly resulted that 
preponderance which he ever manifested for religious questions above 
all other affairs. 

As we continue the sketch of the rise and progress of our Univer- 
sity, we shall see it once more planted in Coimbra, and how in.a 
few years, conquering all difficulties, it was able to command an elevated 
position among the most celebrated European schools of those times, 

There were two important points, and both essential ones, which it 
became necessary to keep in view, in order to render the transference of 
the University a step unattended ‘by grave consequences or fraught with 
any disadvantages. The first was as regarded the teaching body, and 
the second in relation to the administrative dispositions for the arrange- 
ment of the courses and the scholastic service. 

As regards tue first point, no efforts were spared, nor sacrifices with- 
held in the outlay of money to call to the University learned professors ; 
and the good results which proceeded from these efforts and sacrifices 
prove the sound judgment which governed the means which had been 
employed ; but in regard to the second, the results manifested the fact 
of a most complete failure in the direction and execution of the plan 
pursued, 

During the last terms of the former existence of the University in 
Coimbra, before D. Fernando transferred it to Lisbon, the teaching body 
was small, and so limited and few its courses, that the halls of the 
building then used sufficed to meet all its requirements. But now 
that after the reforms effected by D. Joao I. and by D. Manuel, the 
Academy was returning, considerably increased by a larger number of 
faculties, held by a powerful staff of professors, and with hopes of a 
greater influx of students, there existed in Coimbra no appropriate 
building or one sufficiently large for comfortably accommodating the 
whole staff, and leaving room moreover for teaching all the different 
studies ; and this was one of the first difficulties which the University had 
to contend with. It appears that the King at first intended to establish 
all the faculties within the Colleges of Sancta Cruz; but possibly, iz 
view of the material difficulties which the execution of such a plan pre- 
sented, it became necessary to divide the faculties, leaving some to be 
taught in the halls of the Colleges of Sancta Cruz, and others in the 
buildings occupied by the Rector D. Garcia d’Almeida, who, under the 
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provisional arrangement made on the first of March, 1537, had been 
nominated by the King to direct the new organisation of the studies. 
The inconvenience arising from this separation of the faculties was 
further increased by limiting the authority of the rector solely to that 
portion of the University which was to hold its functions outside the 
colleges; the courses held within being subject to the government and 
authority of Fr. Bray de Braga (or Barros), governor and reformer of 
the Monastery of Sancta Cruz, who, in accord with the project of the 
King for transferring the University, had directed the reformation of the 
studies, and the foundation of the colleges. 

The halls which were provisionally established in the houses of the 
Rector D. Garcia d’Almeida were actually opened on the second of 
May, 1537, but were not continued long in that place, for in September 
of the same year the King ordered the construction of general schools, 
which, however, were never erected, and he further declared that mean- 
while the studies were to be held in the royal courts, where the courses 
were accordingly commenced in October. 

After many changes and alterations of plans, it was definitely decided 
that in the Royal Courts should be read laws civil and canonical, mathe- 
matics, rhetoric, and music, and, in the colleges of Sancta Cruz, courses 
of theology, the Greek and Latin tongues, the arts, and also medicine, 
under the pretext of its connexion with the arts. 

The most serious inconvenience which resulted from this arrangement 
was not so much the great distance between the different houses, 
although this was of some consideration, but the irregularity in the 
division of the scholastic bodies, as they both remained under diverse 
authorities, and independent one of the other. The University could 
not possibly conform to such a division; hence it made a repre- 
sentation to the King against this arrangement, but the King paid no 
heed to their petition. It was not until some years had elapsed that, in 
1544, when Diogo de Murcga was the Rector, the University at length 
obtained the boon of uniting all the faculties into one body, subject to 
the authority of the Rector and of the Academic Council, in conformity 
with the statutes, all the courses being held in the royal mansions, which 
since that time have continued to be the halls of the schools, and which, 
even at the present day, constitute the principal seat of the University. 

Another proof of the imperfect order which was followed in the plan 
for transferring the University to Coimbra was in regard to the statutes. 
As the principal aim of the King in effecting this transference was to 
restore the University, and to inspire it with a new life, it would appear 
only reasonable and natural that he should give, or order, new statutes to 
be made, since the existing ones, by reason of their non-observance, had 
lost their authority. But such was not the case. Hence, when the 
University sent their syndic to Lisbon to demand the statutes of the 
King, he merely delivered those of D. Manuel, being the same statutes 
by which it had been governed during the last terms of its existence in 
the capital. 

Yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, the University within a short time 
gave signs of great vitality. The scholastic term had been a propitious 
one ; and the principal reason of the happy result of the change was 
not due so much to this change having been effected at an opportune 
moment, as in the fortunate and intelligent choice of the professors into 
whose hands were entrusted the duties of teaching. From among the 
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existing teaching body at Lisbon, those of highest renown came to 
Coimbra, and such as did not follow the University in its transfer 
were superseded by men of acknowledged culture. From different 
universities, principally from those of Salamanca and Paris, celebrated 
professors were invited to Coimbra, where they were offered great advan- 
tages, they in their turn amply repaying the advantages offered them 
by attracting a great number of students from home and abroad, who 
eagerly flocked to hear the lessons taught by such learned masters. 

Long and brilliant indeed is the list of the professors, who, at the com- 
mencement of this epoch, were gathered together to establish the renown 
of our University, and as it is impossible to furnish here even a brief 
sketch of the merits of each professor who holds a place in this list, I 
must refer such of your readers as would care to know more of these 
distinguished men to the able work by the Rector Figueiroa, who speaks 
of them in detail. However, in my next letter, I will mention one or 
two who more greatly distinguished themselves, and discuss the influence 
they brought to bear upon the brilliant rise of our University. 
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English Fragments from the Ger- 
man of Heine. Translated by 
Saran Norris. Edinburgh: R. 
Grant and Son. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 1880. 

Heine’s sardonic humour might 
have been a valuable enlightener 
and corrective of British Philis- 
tinism, were it not for the fact 
that the peculiar property of 
Philistinism is its unassailable self- 
satisfaction. We should rather say 
was; for, of course, there is no 
Philistinism in these latter days of 
general sweetness and light, and it 
is now just half a century since 
Heine wrote these “ English Frag- 
ments.” 

But, should there still exist any 
survivor of that mighty clan, it is 
to be feared that he will not be 
greatly prepossessed in favour of 
the present volume by the autbor’s 
preface. Heine speaks of his slight 
sketches as “information,” and 
then proceeds to show how he 
arrives at such information respect- 
ing a foreign country; namely, 
that, in the first instance, he forms 
in his mind, by intuition, germs of 
views respecting it, and then, if 
practicable, visits the country to 
verify as many of them as he 
can : 

*“ Although England has been 
often described by German poetical 
novelists; yet Willibald Alexis is 
the only one who knows how to 
give an accurate picture with true 
local colour and outline. I believe 
he was never once in the country, 
whose characteristics he knows a 
through that wonderful intuition 


which renders an objective reality 
quite unessential tothe poet. In this 
manner I myself wrote, eleven years 
ago, ‘ William Ratcliff, to which I 
might here refer as being, not 
merely a true description of Eng- 
land, but also as containing the 
germs of my later views about this 
land, which, at that time, I had 
never seen.” 

Heine’s generalisations often 
manifest that quality of glibness 
which shows that they proceed as 
much from what he would allow to 
be intuitive view, as from solid 
experience. But solid experience 
is, unfortunately, so often incapable 
of generalising or abstracting that 
we are compelled to forgive Heine 
his glibness and intuitive facility 
on account of the per contra of his 
rare faculty of expression of ideas. 
There is a certain truth, for in- 
stance, in the following comparison, 
however arrived at: 

“The English are a domestic 
people ; they live a secluded, cir- 
cumscribed family life. The 
Englishman seeks the delight of 
his soul with his kinsmen in the 
home circle—a delight which is 
denied him beyond his threshold 
on account of his inborn defect of 
social adaptation. The English- 
man is therefore content with that 
form of freedom which uncondi- 
tionally guarantees the protection 
of his personal rights, his goods, 
his marriage, his faith, and even 
his hobbies. There is no one so 
free in his own house as the 
Englishman; to use a common 
proverb, he is king and bishop in 
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his own house, as his popular 
motto run—‘My house is my 
castle.’ 

“Tf on the one hand, the thing 
indispensable to the Englishman is 
personal freedom, the Frenchman 
on the other hand might be indif- 
ferent to this if he were allowed his 
share of the common freedom 
which is called equality. The 
French are not a domestic but a 
social people, they do not like a 
select familiar conclave, which they 
call une conversation anglaise; they 
run chattering from the café to the 
casino, from the casino to the 
salons, their light effervescent blood 
and brilliancy of conversation 
driving them into society, whose 
first and last condition—yea whose 
very soul—is equality.” 

“ Again, the Englishman, far 
more tolerant than the Frenchman, 
endures the sight of a privileged 
aristocracy ; he consoles himself with 
the thought that he possesses the 
right that renders it impossible for 
his superiors to disturb him in 
his home comforts, and his claim 
on life.” 

“With the German, the case is 
different ; he needs neither freedom 
nor equality. The Germans are a 
speculative people, ideologists, far- 
off thinkers, abstract dreamers, 
who only live in the past and future, 
and have no present. English- 
men and Frenchmen have a pre- 
sent. With them every day has 
its strife and counter-strife and a 
history of its own. The German 
has nothing to fight for, and if he 
imagined that there existed things 
the possession of which would be 
desirable, he has only to remember 
the prudence of his philosophers 
who taught him to doubt the 
existence of such things. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that 
the Germans love freedom, but it 
is in a different manner from that 
of other nations. The Englishman 
loves freedom as his lawful wife, 
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and if he does not always treat her 
with peculiar tenderness, yet he 
thoroughly respects her, and knows 
how to defend her honour like a 
man. The Frenchman loves free-— 
dom as his bride. He glows with 
fire for her, he throws himself at 
her feet with the most exaggerated 
protestations, his heart beats for 
her in life, and, he has persuaded 
himself, in death also, while he 
commits a thousand follies for her 
sake. Now the German loves free- 
dom as his old grandmother.” 

The following is quite as true 
now as it was when first writ- 
ten : 

“You may send a philosopher to 
London, but, for heaven’s sake, do 
not send a poet! Send your philo- 
sopher, and set him at a corner of 
Cheapside. He will learn more 
there than out of all the books at 
the last Leipsic Fair; and, as the 
waves of humanity roar around 
him, so also shall a sea of new 
thoughts rise up before him. The 
Eternal Spirit, hovering overhead, 
will breathe upon him, and the 
most hidden secrets of the social 
order will suddenly be disclosed to 
him. He will distinctly hear and 
clearly see the pulsation of the 
world—for, if London be the right 
hand of the world, the active, 
powerful, dexter hand, so must this 
street, leading to Downing-street 
from the Exchange, be considered 
as &@ main artery. 

“ But send no poet to London! 
That stern earnestness in all things, 
that colossal uniformity, that 
mechanical motion, that irksome- 
ness of joy itself, that inexorable 
London stifles phantasy and rends 
the heart. And did you wish to 
send a German poet there, a 
dreamer, who would remain stand- 
ing at every strange sight, before a 
ragged beggar-woman, or a shining 
goldsmith’s shop—oh, then it 
would go hard with him, and he 
would be pressed along from every 
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side or be told mildly to ‘move 
on!’ just as he was jostled over. 
Oh that confounded pushing! I 
soon observed this people has much 
to do. They live in great style, 
and although food and clothing in 
their land are dearer than in ours, 
yet they will make a point of 
being better fed and better clad 
than we. As is usual with supe- 
riority of rank, they have also their 
heavy debts; but notwithstanding, 
out of mere ostentation, they will 
throw their guineas out at the 
window, and pay other nations to 
purvey their pleasures, yet at the 
same time they give a generous 
regal maintenance to the Crown. 
For all these reasons John Bull has 
to work day and night to replenish 
his exchequer in order to balance 
accounts with his extravagance. 
Day and night must he tax his 
brains for the invention of new 
machines; now he sits and calcu- 
lates in the sweat of his brow, anon 


he runs and races through the 
streets, without looking much about 


him, from the wharves to the 
Exchange, from the Exchange to 
the Strand. And it is very par- 
donable that he somewhat roughly 
brushes against, with a hasty ex- 
pletive, a poor German poet at 
the corner of Cheapside, who is 
staring open-mouthed into a 
picture-shop.” 

Let us indulge a hope that an 
improvement has taken place in 
our barbarian state, so that the 
following depiction is not quite so 
true to life as it was when it came 
from Heine’s pen:—‘ That co- 
quetry accompanied with foreign 
manners and phrases, that awkward 
elegance, that ease ill at ease, that 
prudish insipidity, that varnished 
rudeness, in short the whole un- 
refreshing life of those wooden 
butterflies that hover about in the 
drawing-rooms of the West End.” 

We have had notes on English, 
French, and German; the follow- 
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ing has to do with Scotch and 
Irish : 

“Tt appears as if the Irish, by an 
immutable law of their nature, 
regard indolence as the mark of a 
gentleman ; and therefore every 
one of those people, even if too 
poor to clothe himself decently, is 
nevertheless a born gentleman. 
So it happens that proportionably 
few sprigs of green Erin mingle 
with the merchants of the City. 
Those Irishmen who have had 
little or no education, and the most 
of them are of this number, are 
gentlemen day-labourers, and the 
rest are gentlemen at large. Could 
they succeed by a rapid coup de 
main to the possession of a mer- 
chant’s wealth, they would only 
too gladly resolve to make the 
attempt ; but they could never 
stoop to sit on a three-legged 
stool, and bend over desks and 
ledgers in order to acquire, by 
parsimony, slowly accumulating 
riches to themselves. 

“ Such, however, is quite the busi- 
ness of a Scotchman. His desire to 
be at the top of the tree is also 
very eager; but his hopes are more 
patient than sanguine, and con- 
stant assiduity supplies the place 
of momentary impulse. The Irish- 
man springs up his tree like a 
squirrel, and if he does not hold fast 
enough, as often happens, he is 
shot down into the mud to stand 
there dirty, perhaps also hurt, and 
a few hops hither and thither are 
preparations for a new attempt, 
which probably will end just as 
fruitlessly. On the other hand, 
the prudent Scotchman chooses his 
tree with great care; he examines 
it slowly to see if it is well grown 
and strong enough to bear him, 
and if its roots are vigorous enough 
to withstand the storms of fortune. 
He looks also that the lowest 
branches are quite within his reach, 
with a convenient upward succes- 
sion of limbs on the stem to sup- 
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port him in his gradual climbing. 
He begins at the foot, attentively 
considering every branch before he 
trusts himself upon it, and never 
moves the one foot before he has 
made sure that the other stands 
firm. Other people, with more 
haste and less deliberation, climb 
far above him, and sneer at the 
scrupulous slowness of his pro- 
gress. Heedless of that, he toils 
up with caution and perseverance ; 
then if those who jeered at him 
should fall and leave him above, it 
is his turn to laugh, and he laughs 
right heartily. 

“This admirable ability of the 
Scotchman to distinguish himself 
in mercantile pursuits, his extraor- 
dinary deference to his superiors, 
his readiness to unfurl his sail to 
every wind, in all these is to be 
found the reason not only of the 
almost indefinite number of Scotch 
clerks being employed in London, 
but also of so many Scotchmen 
becoming partners in business 
houses. For all that, the Scotch 
have not been able in any way, 
notwithstanding their number and 
their influx, to impress their 
national character on this sphere of 
London society.” 

Here is Heine’s picture of John 
Bull himself : 

“The impress of John Bull’s 
character is as deeply stamped and 
as sharply cut as that on a Greek 
medal, and no matter where or 
how you find him, be it in London or 
Calcutta, be it as master or servant, 
you can never mistake him. Every- 
where he is a reality, like a stub- 
born matter of fact, strictly honour- 
able but cold and forbidding 
throughout. He has quite the 
solidity of a material substance, 
and you can never help observing 
that, wheresoever and with whom- 
soever he is, John Bull always 
regards himself as the principal 
person ; so also he will never take 
advice or warning from such per- 
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sons aS may assume an air of 
superiority over him. And where- 
ever he may be, it is his own com- 
fort, his own immediate personal 
comfort, that is the greatest object 
of all his wishes and endeavours.” 

“Before you courted him, he 
gave cold precise politeness, and 
what he has to give afterwards is 
not much more. You perceive in 
him a mechanical formality, and an 
open display of that egotism which 
perhaps other people have just in 
as great a degree, although they 
carefully hide it away, so that the 
most costly banquet of an English- 
man does not taste nearly so good 
to us as the Bedouin’s handful of 
dates in the desert. 

“But whilst John Bull is the 
coldest friend, he is the surest 
neighbour and the most straight- 
forward and generous enemy. 
Whilst he guards his own castle 
like a pasha, he never seeks to 
penetrate into a strange one. 
Comfort and independence—by the 
one he understands the power to 
procure everything for himself 
which can conduce to his most 
enjoyable ease, by the other he 
understands the feeling that he 
can do what he likes and say what 
he thinks—these two conditions 
are of the first importance to him, 
and he concerns himself little 
about mere accidental and perhaps 
chimerical distinctions, by which 
so many other people are distracted. 
His pride—and he has pride 
enough—is not the pride of Ha- 
man; it frets him not if Mordecai 
the Jew sits continually before his 
door, only he provides that the 
aforesaid Mordecai does not come 
into his house without his special 
permission, which he certainly will 
not grant unless it accords with his 
own interest and comfort.” 

Heine is an idealist. Such a 
view as the following is just what 
the realist prefers not to see : 

“Qnce the conditions of the 
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world were much simpler, and the 
thoughtful poet likened the State 
to a ship of which the Minister was 
the pilot. But now everything is 
more complicated and confused. 
The whilom ship of State is become 
a steamer, and the Minister has no 
more simply to steer a rudder, but 
as responsible engineer he stands 
under the immense machinery— 
scarches anxiously every iron bolt 
and rivet—every little cogwheel 
whence somehow an interruption 
may arise—looks day and night 
into the glowing furnace, perspiring 
with heat and fatigue—seeing that 
through the most trifling oversight 
on his part the big boiler may 
burst and occasion the destruction 
alike of ship and crew. The cap- 
tain and the passengers meanwhile 
quietly walk the deck, quietly the 
standard flutters at the taffrail, 
and he who sees the vessel sailing 
on so smoothly has no idea what 
dangerous machinery and what 
anxiety and trouble are hidden in 
her hull.” 

* English Fragments ” is a valu- 
able little work, and may contribute 
its share in the expansion, so 
greatly needed, of the English 
mind. 


Beside the Still Waters. By Joun 
Pace Horrs. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

It is a sufficient proof that 
doctrine is not an essential of 
religion, to find works possessing 
every characteristic of faith and 
religious feeling emanating from 
men outside the pale of orthodoxy. 
There is no refuge from the logical 
dilemma that either such is the 
case, and religion is not a secretion 
from dogma, or the faith and feel- 
ing evidenced in the works of 
heretics are absolutely false and 
fictitious—the devil taking angel’s 
form with intent to deceive. It 
would require a mind very deeply 
dyed with Calvinism, and very much 
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hardened by narrow bigotry, to 
rest in comfort on the latter horn 
of the dilemma. 

The following, for instance, if it 
be not genuine, implies a capacity 
of deceit sufficiently superhuman 
to be well worthy of study on that 
account : 

“ Religious spirits have always 
felt, and must always feel, that the 
permanent things are not the things 
that pertain to controversy, to 
protest, or even to the anxious 
search for demonstrable truth. 
The enduring things are those that 
relate to simple-hearted joy in God, 
and to the calm confidences of the 
soul. The restless clouds are evan- 
escent ; it is the tranquil blue that 
remains. The mists of earth fleet 
by, or die away ; it is the gracious 
sunshine that abides. Battle-fields 
are for a day; but the quiet 
meadow-lands lie ever open to the 
dews and beams of heaven.” 

It would be too much to expect 
a man of merely imitative faculty 
to show the least originality. Con- 
versely—if originality be shown, 
the work is not merely imitative, 
but the result of genuine feeling 
and vision. The following extracts 
on the subject of sunshine tell their 
own tale in this respect : 

“Tf that wonder came only once 
in a century, or once in the average 
life-time of a man, what anxious 
preparations would be made to 
witness it,—to have observers 
armed at all points, so that nothing 
should be missed of the amazing 
effects produced by the flood of glory 
on mountain, meadow, crag, and sea! 
Then, when the gorgeous day was 
over, and the veil was drawn for 
another age, what volumes would 
be written, what views would be 
produced, what learned discussions 
would be taken, and what stories 
would be told to new listeners, as 
they grew up, to prepare them for 
the next display !” 

“The mightiest mechanical forces 
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known to us are puny, and bear 
scarcely any appreciable relation to 
the tremendous force received from 
the sun during one day of sun- 
shine.” 

“Note, again concerning sun- 
shine, that it never ceases to exist. 
And yet nothing seems so fickle as 
sunshine. It comes tardily, it deals 
treacherously, it departs hurriedly, 
it disappoints continually.” 

“ Yet nothing is soconstantas the 
sunshine. It is just the one thing 
that never changes. The change is 
all in ourselves. On the darkest 
midnight, when no man can see 
his way, the sunshine is still pour- 
ing its glory upon the earth ; but 
our portion of it has turned itself 
away. On the other side, while we 
shudder at the frightful gloom, 
children are laughing at their play, 
the reapers are busy with the corn, 
and the glory of forest, sea, and 
meadow replies to the glory of the 
sky. And on dull November days, 
when, at mid-day, only a few thin 


gleams find their way to us, the 


fault is all our own. The fogs are 
earth-born, and come between us 
and the sunshine. If you could 
mount up beyond the thin veil of 
mist that folds us in on those 
dreary days, you would find the 
faithful sunshine there, brilliant 
and beautiful as ever, and only 
waiting for the right conditions, 
the open door, that it may enter 
in.” 

With regard to science, every 
man who thinks must have felt 
something like Mr. Page Hopps 
expresses himself : 

“The chemical analysis of tears 
will not prevent crying, or cure the 
heart-ache, neither will the chemi- 
cal analysis of man touch the 
mystery of life or the need of 
God.” 

The following passage, too, among 
many others, is worthy of study : 

“Day by day, in business, in 
politics, in social life, and in 
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religion, it is becoming more and 
more difficult to be one’s self—more 
and more difficult to be calm, and 
self-possessed, and self-reliant, and 
free. More and more, on every 
hand, the morbid craving for ex- 
citement grows, and, one by one, 
individual minds and lives are lost 
in the monstrous whirl. In social 
life the rage for expenditure, for 
costly living, has, to a very grave 
extent, seriously affected the trade 
and commerce of the world. In 
business, feverish competition, and 
ambition as feverish, have led to 
the positive creation of a new and 
portentous system of speculation, 
which threatens every where to be the 
death of both old-fashioned industry 
and old-fashioned honour. In poli- 
tics, the same spirit prevails, and the 
same effects are following. In re- 
ligion, the manipulation of mighty 
masses by revivalists, and the rage 
for mere sensationalism on the 
most sacred subjects, strongly illus- 
trate the unhealthy and hectic con- 
dition of the age. Sober reflection, 
strong thought, private judgment, 
calm faith, brave, patient trust in 
God, where do we find these pre- 
vailing? They exist here and there ; 
but they nowhere prevail. Every- 
where it is the same; self-possession 
and simplicity and real thought 
giving way before the rush of 
masses swayed and pushed on by 
the demand of the hour.” 

For the remedy, we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. 


The Antiquary; a Magazine de- 
voted to the Study of the Past. 
Edited by Epwarp Watrorp, 
M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

Antiquarianism has rarely been 
celebrated in strains so charming 
and full of allurement, as are found 
on the forefront of this new peri- 
odical. They are by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and shall speak for them- 
selves :-— 
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PROLOGUE. 


The days decay as flower of grass, 
The years as silent waters flow ; 
All things that are depart, alas ! 
As leaves the winnowing breezes strow ; 
And still while yet, full-orbed and slow, 
New suns the old horizon climb, 
Old Time must reap, as others sow : 
We are the gleaners after Time ! 


We garner all the things that pass, 

We harbour all the winds may blow ; 
As misers we up-store, amass 

All gifts the hurrying Fates bestow ; 
Old chronicles of feast and show, 

Old waifs of by-gone rune and rhyme, 
Old jests that made old banquets glow :— 

We are the gleaners after Time! 


We hoard old love of lad and lass. 
Old flowers that in old gardens grow, 
Old records writ on tomb and brass. 
Old spoils of arrow-head and bow, 
Old wrecks of old worlds’ overthrow. 
Old relics of Earth’s primal slime, 
All drift that wanders to and fro: 
Weare the gleaners after Time ! 


Current Interature. 


[Feb. 1880. 


Envoy. 
Friends, that we know not and we know! 

We pray you by this Christmas chime 
Help us to save the things that go: 

We are the gleaners after Time. 

It seems hard to criticise so 
pathetic a picture, and the only line 
that does not shine with perfect 
clearness, to our vision at least, is 
the penultimate one of the first 
stanza. 

That those interested in anti- 
quarian topics are understood to be 
a class of somewhat esthetic taste 
we should judge from the typo- 
graphic style and the paper of the 
Antiquary, which are so good that 
it is difficult to see how it can be 
sold at a shilling, freighted as it is 
over and above its material bulk 
with the results of much pains- 
taking labour on the part of a well- 
skilled crew. 





